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ssiacenadil THE GOING IS ROUGH 


Sp ousn RoADS—roads truly in keeping 
px) | with the nature of the country through 
4)| which they pass, often lead to scenes 
y| whose beauties more than compensate 
| for the discomforts of the trip. A road- 
bed so “rough as to severely test the temper and 
physical condition of touring motorists is likewise a 
test of the machine carrying them—and of the lubri- 
cant factoring in its operation. The rougher the 
going, the greater the necessity of correct lubrication. 
With Zerolene in the crankcase, correct lubrication is 
assured. Zerolene clings evenly to bearing surfaces, 
and maintains full compression under the most exact- 
ing of operating conditions. It reduces carbon trouble 
toa minimum— leaving, as it does, but a small amount 
of soft, flaky carbon which for the most Ps irt is blown 
out with the exhaust. The correct grade of Zerolene 
for your car is specified in the Zerolene 
Correct Lubrication Chart 


‘orrec ricati art. LD, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY SROLENE 
(CALIFORNIA) hay 
Psd 





Insist on Zerolene—a better oil— 
even if it does cost less 
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DELIGHTFUL THING about the Evergreen Play- 
A ground is the accessibility of its scenic and vaca- 
tion delights. 

Two hours from Tacoma is Rainier National Park. 
Another hour and you are snowballing on mountain 
glacier or knee deep in Alpine flower meadows. 

A few hours from Seattle and you are among 
mountain peaks and sapphire lakes or alongside salt 
sea fjords, motoring through evergreen forests, or 
picnicing on the beaches of a great inland sea. 

At Bellingham wonderful highways take you into 
the primeval Mount Baker National Forest or ferries 
wind you in and out among the fairy-like islands of 


the San Juan Archipelago. 


Sunset Magazine 





— Easy to get to 


Surrounding Vancouver and Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, are scenic drives of unsurpassing beauty. Capilano 
Canyon, Stanley Park, Malahat Drive, Butchart’s 
Gardens. 


The Hospitality Bureaus of five cities will help plan 
your vacation. No “tourist charges” here. 


There are special round-trip summer rates by rail and boat 
from California and Eastern points. You can check your car 
like baggage on Pacific Steamship liners from California points 
The Pacific Highway is paved all the way from San Diego to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, with the exception of 95 miles 
of excellent surfaced highway. 


Write for booklet “Touring the Evergreen Playground.” 
Address Puget Sound & British Columbia, Associated, 213 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Washington. 


Puget Sound & British Columbia Associated 


A Non-Profit Organization representing the citizens of 
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Have you ever seen a picture 
of Helen Wills, Olympic and 
National Women’s Tennis 
Champion, without her tennis- 
racket in hand? Here’s one, 
taken on shipboard, just to 
show that she isn’t always 
thinking about her game. And 
if further evidence is needed, 
her poem, “A Wish,” on page 
16 of this issue, will prove to 
you that she sometimes medi- 
tates to other—and distinctly 
worth while—pur poses. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SUNSET MaGazineE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other 
countries $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoflice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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ese Eagle Brand twins 


e 


ALICE AND JOSEPHINE WILSON are un- 
usual children. They have won prizes in 
all the contests they have ever entered, 
such as second prize in the Asbury Park 
Baby Parade in 1923. They have beauty 
and health and—most unusual of all— 
they are sdentical in height and weight. 


When these twins were put on Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk they were about 
three weeks old. They began to thrive 
at once and have been developing re- 
markably ever since. Now at five years 





Trade Mark of Tar Bo 


eg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


® Sd 


they are a wonderful example of what 
this famous baby food can do. 


Eagle Brand has been the leading 
baby food for generations because it is 
so safe, so digestible, so easy to use. It 
your baby isn’t thriving on his present 
food, start him on the road to health 
with Eagle Brand. A million grateful 
mothers can testify to its value. For 
Eagle Brand is pure milk combined with 
sugar, and when properly diluted re- 
sembles mother’s milk more closely 
than any other prepared food. It con- 
tains all the necessary food elements— 
and the three essential vitamins, too. 


If you would like further proof of the 
value of Eagle Brand for infant feeding, 
send to the Borden Company for their 
new booklet, What Other Mothers Say. It 
gives interesting experiences of other 
mothers with their babies. 

General information on the care of 
your baby is supplied in another book, 
Baby’s Welfare, written for you by a phy- 
sician. The Borden Company, 581 Borden 
Bldg.,350Madison Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


Check the coupon be- 
low and you can get 
both these books free 


The Baby 
Welfare Dept. 
The Borden Co. 
581 Borden Bldg. 
350 Madison Ave 
New York, N Y. 
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Twin daughters of Mr © Mrs. James J. Wilson 
289 Ege Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


























The Price of Success 
By E. A. Vandeventer 























































CURSE that casts a shadow on the lives of countless men is the hallucination that outside 
A help is necessary before one can climb the ladder of achievement. 
It is he whoclimbs alone who goes the highest. 

No one yet has reached the lofty places because he had a pull. 

Fame does not often stand at the end of a trail when Fortune stood at the beginning. 

This is written for the boy who is discouraged because he hasn't a rich father to give him what 
he considers a fair chance in life; who feels that the future is hopeless because there is no family 
influence to push him along; who refuses to fight because he can not join the Army of Expectancy 
with a university degree, like shoulder straps, to give him rank. 

For his benefit we have compiled a short list of eminent men who did not have rich fathers 
to encourage them; who were not aided by family influence and who never wasted time seeking 
some one “with a pull” to get a soft job for them. 

Let him who considers himself handicapped try to prepare as long a list of successful men who 
had wealth and family influence to aid them in their youth. 


When Calvin Coolidge was a boy he did not seem George M. Pullman was a clerk in a general store 
to have any better prospects than the average boyof at the age of 14; he had the responsibility of providing 
today has of becoming President. for his widowed mother and her four young children 


when he was only 21. Hardship did not make him 
falter; it drove him to greater efforts. The first 
Morrow, Sleeping car he built was used in the train that carried 
-  Lincoln’s body to its resting place. 


A ballot was taken on the question of who « 
class at Amherst was most likely to succeed 
was almost a unanimous vote for Dwi 
now of Morgan & Co. Only one vote was cast for 
Calvin Coolidge and that was the vote of Morrow Thomas A. Edison received some instruction from 











From the little Vermont .farm Cal Coolidge carried his mother and at the age of twelve became a newsboy 
his booke under his arm as he wall leven miles tothe on the Grand Trunk railway. He learned telegraphy 
nearest school. He did not waste his time wishing he @nd began inventing telegraphic appliances. His 
had a rich father or lamenting the fact that he didnot UNlversity degrees are honorary. 
possess a fine horse to ride. Charles M. Schwab, as a boy drove a stage and 


entered the service of the Carnegie Co., as stake driver 
in the engineering corps. But he acquired knowledge 
after school days and has many honorary degrees. 


“When I became an apprentice in a machine shop < 


( 
the age of 17 1 was given up for lost,” Henry Ford tolc 
a friend recently. j 
His father thought he should be a farmer. While Philip D. Armour walked with other youthful com- 
learning his trade in a machine shop the young apprentice — Panions across the continent to San Francisco. Others 
worked nights in a jewelry repair shop returned to the already settltd East; Armour remained 
v ) u i t. c Vv rf if i P- : 
ss ‘: until he had developed a ditch to supply placer mines. 
An empire was developed by Jan es J. Hill « ith bis With his capital he later became one of the dominating 
railroads. He was only fifteen years old when his father —_ industrialists of America. 
died. The plan to educate him for the medical profes- 


sion had to be abandoned. The boy went to work in 





John D. Rockefeller’s fight to help free men from 
diseases is his real achievement. He started as a 
a country store. bookkeeper; he worked his way into a produce commis- 

Marshall Field was a Massachusetts farmer’s son and __ sion business and by carefully saving his money was 
when he was 17 years old he began clerking in a able tomake an investment in an oil refinery. 

Pittsfield store. He thought of progress and was willing “Often he did not have sufficient food, and of money 
to pay the price of success, which is always hard work he had absolutely none,”"—that’s the early chapter of 
and steadfastness of purpose. John Jacob Astor’s life story. 


Success is not cheaply bought. 

The measure of it depends upon the price one is willing to pay. The boy who covets it must 
be prepared to pay and keep on paying in concentrated effort and in sincerity of purpose. 

“Keep your eye on the ball,” says the golf instructor, “you can not become a good golfer 
unless you do.” | : 

‘Keep your thoughts on the task at hand and thoroughly attend to it before seeking another 
problem,” says the man who has reached the top and knows there is no other way to succeed. 

The motorist who is lured by the scenery too far ahead and forgets to watch the road imme- 
diately in front of his car comes to grief. : ; 

The boy who spends his time dreaming of the splendor of success and forgets obstacles that 
must be removed from his path will stumble and fall. 


He finds the road easiest who tries to be useful as he goes along. 
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An Amazing Success! 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the New Form 


at nearly HALF the PRICE 


of the famous Cambridge issue 


HE publication of the 

Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica in the New Form at 
a sweeping reduction in 
orice has proved an amaz- 
ing success. 

Within a very few 
months 20,000 sets were 
sold. This tremendous de- 
mand completely exhausted 
the first two printings. As 
a result we were forced to 
order a new printing early 
last December, and the de- 
mand is even greater than 
before. 

46% Saving! 

For a short time we can 
again offer the large page, 
large type Britannica, com- 
plete and latest edition, a 
a price reduction of 46 per 
cent! This will be good news 
to all who failed to order 
in time to obtain one of the 
sets of the last printing. 


It is news of the utmost 
importance to you and to 











thousands who have said, This beautiful bookcase, in mahogany finish, especially ee 
: : z : i plains easy 

“Some dav I will own the designed by Maple & Co. of London, will be given free 

. with each set in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

It means that you have the oppor- 
tunity, if you act promptly, of obtain- 
ing this wonderful set of books, together 
with a handsome free bookcase, at a 
price so low that every person, no mat- 
ter what his circumstances, can afford it. 


Everyone can now own the 
Britannica 


It is no wonder that the Britannica 
in the New Form has made a sensation. 
There is no work of reference to com- 
pare with it as a source of authoritative 
information—yet the Britannica in 
the New Form costs less than others. 
The unprecedented success of the New 
Form is proof that here at last is the 
ideal Britannica. 
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This Beautiful Bookcase Free 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 
These are the big features which make 

the New Form so popular: 

1—The large, clear type—printed from the 
plates of the famous Cambridge issue, 
on clear white opaque paper, thin but 
durable. 

2—Handsome appearance of the 16 double 
volumes bound in green cloth or half- 
morocco. 

3—Beautiful free bookcase, in dark ma- 
hogany finish, fitted with glass doors. 

4—Saving of 46% in price as compared 
with the celebrated Cambridge issue. 

5—Easy-payment plan, by which you can 
have a set delivered to your home for 
an initial payment of only $5. 
The Britannica in the New Form 

is the newest and latest issue, contain- 


Do you own a radio set, a 
phonograph, a typewriter or a 
washing machine? Any one of 
these things costs more than 
the Britannica in the New 
Form at the present sweeping 
reduction in price, And you 
can obtain this great set of 
books for a first payment of 
only $5, paying the balance in 
small monthly amounts. 











ing not only a full and authori- 
tative account of the World 
War and its momentous conse- 
quences, but all the latest de- 
velopments in industry, art, 
science, invention, etc. It con- 
tains +9,000,000 words, 33,000 
pages and 15,600 illustrations. 


Our third printing cannot 
last very long, and it is im- 
possible for us to keep pace 
with the demand. We offer 
you the opportunity to ob- 
tain your set now. 


Write for free booklet 


It tells all about the Britannica in the 
New Form, reproduces a number 
of specimen 
pages (many 
in color), ex- 








terms of pay- 
ment, and 
tells how 
our experts made 
possible such an 
amazing reduction 
in price. 56 pages \; 
of interesting read- } 
ing! Free on request 
if you mail the cou- 
pon promptly. 


Mail this coupon today! 





_——— 
——— 


THe ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 


4 342 Madison Avenue, New York 81-A | 
é Please send me, without cost or obliga- | 
I tion, a copy of your 56-page book describ- 
I ing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the | 
i} New Form at the special 46 per cent sav- | 
fl ing and full details of your easy plan of | 
— payment. I 
a ! 
Be Name.......s..cscsssocorersseorsvnsesonosonssecsersenossssess l 
a 1 
. PUB UA scdiise stucco susstscedgledsdantaaebaneaemota : 
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cme Sunset School Directory 


Our Private Schools 


HE problem of the child, always vital, always challenging, and never ending, has in recent years become more than 


ever complex and difficult. 


The passing of the old-fashioned home, the rapid pace of modern life, the whir of the auto- 


mobile, the jazz spirit fostered by the “movies” and the radio, have made our boys and girls morally and mentaliy dizzy and 
antagonistic toward direction or control by their elders. Never before has youth been so independent in spirit, so almost 
contemptuously defiant of the moral and spiritual standards which have been the bone and sinew of American character. 

The growth of this new spirit in youth has been coincident with the development of a sinister attack upon American 
ideals and institutions, led by foreign influences, which is an evil threat to our greatest national asset—the rugged 


G irls’ Schools 





MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL 


PALO ALTO, California 


College Preparatory, Grammar and 
Primary Grades 


Catalogue upon Request 











BROADOAKS 


An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training School 
STATE ACCREDITED 


2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course 
Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School 
Homel ke Students’ Residences 
Imelda E. Brooks 


Directors) A da Mae Brooks Pasadena, California 


The Keeney School 


Sacramenio, California. 
Boarding and Day School for girls. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. School is 
Se pea to the universities and colleges of 
California. Open-air swimming pool. Out-of- 
door athletics. For catalogue, address 


MIRIAM KEENEY, A.B., Principal. 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


rincipal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 





3 Years’ Course 











The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Sept. 10, 1925 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 











Americanism established by our fore- 
fathers. These foreign influences have 
not hesitated to attack our schools with | 
the avowed intent of eliminating from | 
the system all moral, religious 
spiritual training, and the attack has 


and | 


} 


made a progress both insidious and 


dangerous. 


The heart and essence of real educa- | 
tion lies not in books and cold mental | 


attainment but in humanity, character 
and individuality. 


be en masse. They 


These things can not | 
follow and result | 


from the personal touch, the real sym- | 


pathy, and the inspiration which can 


come only from intimate association | 
with those whose hearts are consecrated 
to the interests of the growing child. 


The private schools of America are 


based upon individual rather than mass | 


The officers 
and teachers are interested and ab- 


direction and development. 


sorbed by the personal problems pre- | 


sented by each student. The classes 
are small and the school groups are 
small. 
ideals of a real family, with the same in- 
terest in the success of each member, 
the mutual sympathy in time of stress 
or trouble and the same loyalty to high 
standards of morality and honor. 
close association of men and women of 


There is a close approach to the | 


Such | 


high character with boys and girls who | 
are at the critical period, when they are | 


most susceptible to human influence 
and their resistance is least, can have 





A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





The 
KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 








‘Cwle Schools 
-CASTILLEJ A SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. 

For Illustrated Book of Information, address 
The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 


THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 


Boys’ Schools 


~ MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
Hastern universities. | Near Stanford 
Unive rsity. 

C. E. Dennis, A. M. ( sensinensdh Headmaster. 











% 
| SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapo- 
lis. Univ. of California’s highest scholastic 
rating. Christian influences. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1-Sept. 
1. Catalogue. Address 

COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 








THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California, 


Successor t 


u 
HITCHCOCK MILITARY ACADEMY 
MT. TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


School Year opens September 10. 
James S. Williams, Headmaster. 





URBAN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Great Outdoor School 


Open all year, day and boarding. Summer 
Camps at Yosemite and Ocean Beach. 


637 Wilcox St. Los Angeles 
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cme Sunset School Directory 


Girls’ Schools 








The Collegiate School ci. 


Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses 
2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality on fifty acre estate 
at Glendora, in San Gabriel Valley. School overlooks 4000 
acres orange groves. 34th year. 
Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 











Orton School for Girls 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study 
all winter. 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art, Gymnastics, Riding, Tennis. 36th year. 
Accredited. 


Write for catalog. 


Anna B. Orton, Principal PASADENA, CAL. 








WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; College 
Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics. Swimming pool. Fall term 
opens Sept. 30. Write for Catalog D. 

333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Special Schools 














Cumnuorcrk 
Srhonl 


for Girls 
Los Augeles 
An old California day and resi- 
dent school with splendid new 
buildings. 31st year starts Oct. 6. 
School of Expression— (College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Musical 
Dept.; Public Speaking; Dra- 
matics. 
cAcademy —an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in Class 
“A.” Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Direétor 
5353 West Third Street 
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recommends to its readers the schools 
appearing in the 
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but one result—the upbuilding of char- 
acter, the creation of a high sense of 
honor and a real respect for constituted 
authority. 

The Private Schools of the Pacific 
Coast are directed by men and women 
who are not only highly trained teachers 
but who also love their work and are 
proud of their successin it. Their schools 
are equipped with everything necessary 
for scholastic work of the highest grade, 
and at the same time are comfortable 
and beautiful homes. They are class 
institutions only in the sense that high 
ideals of character, honor, citizenship 
and scholarly attainment can form a 
class, and they stand, firm as Gibraltar, 
in opposition to the radical idea that 
real education of youth can be divorced 
from moral and spiritual training. 

School life is particularly attractive on 
the Pacific Coast, where winter never 
puts the outdoors under lock and key, 
never shuts.it away from the eagerness 
of youth, where it is possible to combine 
study and recreation in a delightful 
manner. School grounds in this climate 
are happy places that count in school life 
all through the year. Even where the 
school is located ina great city, themoun- 
tains and the sea are close at hand and 
the inestimable benefits of both are with- 
in reasonable reach of the boys and girls 
who love the opportunities they afford. 

Then too the private schools of Cali- 
fornia are so situated that they may 
be said to stand in the shadow of uni- 
versities. The great institutions of higher 


education in California are at the centers | 


of the central and southern parts of the 
state and most of the private schools are 
grouped about them. The atmosphere 
of the college campus sifts into the 
grounds of the school and in various al- 
luring ways exercises its influence toward 
persistence in school work for the pleas- 
ures promised ahead. The campusisnot, 
in any case, too distant to be visited on 
occasion and various cultural opportuni- 
ties afforded to the student body of the 
college are available to the preparatory 
students and thus a link is formed that 
is of real importance in the development 
of the young mind. 


Boys’ Schools 








California 
Military Academy 
of Palo Alto SEEN 


A distinctive school of high stand- 
ards, with best modern equipment. 
In Santa Clara Valley, famous for 
sunshine and almost perfect climate. 
28-acre school estate adjoins Stanford 
University. Big swimming pool and bath house. Fine 
athletic field; all sports and all-year round outdoor life. 
Scholastic work under experienced specialists. Classes 
limited to 10. West Point military training directed by 
ex-officers of regular army. Careful social training, For 
catalog address 
Adjutant, Mayfield, California. 

















» PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big Scnool for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself as a 
military school for little boys. Sound 
training in the common branches comes 
first. The military is adapted to young 
boy needs. It means manly little men 
who will grow into courageous, success- 
ful big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their little 
boys at Page. This is the largest school 
of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest you. 
Write for it to 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

Route 7, Box 965 

Los Angeles 








California 














SEALE ACADEMY 


Military--Boys of All Ages 

Boys to be proud of—manly, courteous, 
with good habits and straight thinking. 
Seale Academy prepares for college, fits 
for business. Accredited to Universities. 
Grammar and High School Courses. 
Located in charming eight-acre wooded 
park. Modern gymnasium and seven- 
acre athletic field. 
door work and athletics all the year. 
Catalogs. 

GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box S Palo Alto, California 











> Character, Health, 
r4(@ S cholarship, Indus- 
( Makers of Men try and Friendship 
for every boy! 
College Preparatory — Highly accredited — Non-mili- 
tary, 90 Selected boys; 16 High-calibred men. 11th year. 
Most ideal location in America; excellent equipment. 
Environment and program that win boys and make men. 


Address Registrar MORAN SCHOOL, Rolling Bay, Wash. 














CyMLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Formerly PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Non-Military. Undenominational Under Christian influences. 
Careful Supervision Modern Conveniences and Equipment 


C. M. WOOD, Supt., R. D. 2, Box 81 S, Pasadena, California 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School-- Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. Summer term and 
camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Califorina. 


Climate permits out- . 
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Homeward Bound 


When the sun drops to the mountain-tops which rim the waters of British Columbia, sturdy salmon fishermen and hand-loggers 
turn their boats to the far shore and to the little cabins in the clearings. If you want to visit these 


inhabitants of the northern inlets, you will have to travel the salt water trail 
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She sent him her most wistful smile. 


His eyes widened. “Honestly,” he 
said, “there's no one who really 


’ 


understands me’ 





ALONE 


DWIN HOPKINS 
Ellis often realized his 
superb isolation. The 
“fact of the matter” 
was, as he explained to his 
receiving station, a lank, shy, close-to- 
wordless boy named Wilber, that they 
didn’t realize he had grown up. “They 
think I’m a child!’ he announced; and the 
force of his emotion took his voice back 
into the previous year when every effort 
to speak had resulted in broken, sliding 
and galloping tones—a year Edwin had 
hoped done with for good and all. 


By Katharine Haviland Taylor 


Illustrated by Paul Quentin Forster 


“What happens?” he demanded as he 
laid his saxophone in a slanting ribbon of 
late afternoon sun that spanned the win- 
dow seat by him; “Why this—” (He 
drew a deep breath and Wilber waited) 
“this,” Edwin repeated, “just this. 
Suppose the minister comes to call, or 
anybody at all like him in importance or 
anything, well wl ether I have a date or not. 


it doesn’t matter, my father 
or mother, they’ll say, ‘Eddy, 
will you go out and get the 
car, dear, and run Mr. Wil- 
liams home?’ That’s a nice 
thing to explain to the girl I’m going to 
see if I do see her and she hasn’t gone 
out with some one else, tired of waiting, 
and who could blame her, because she 
would think I cut a date, which God 
knows [ am too much of a man to 
do, if it wasn’t for the way I am forced 
into work and slaving at running their 
darned old car at home.” 











10 Alone: 


Again Wilber waited. 

“Another thing,’ Edwin went on, 
“they have no appreciation of what I do 
or am, and if your own people don’t appre- 
ciate you and appreciate what you are 
I mean if a man doesn’t get appreciation 
from his own people—I think it’s bitter. 
Do I make myself clear to you, Wil- 
ber? And that’s the kind of thing that 
makes him seek happiness elsewhere!” 
(He paused a moment to frown down at 
a hooked rug which was largely eclipsed 
by his feet.) “I’m not going to say more,” 
he went on glumly, “for some things are 
better left unsaid, but—” he laughed 
hollowly, cynically, “they will see!” 

He thought, as he made this veiled 
threat, of a girl who did appreciate him; 
a girl who listened, who never inter- 
rupted and who always applauded. Edwin 
had decided, while she sat, a rapt audi- 
ence, that she was his “ideal woman” and 
that they would marry on his seventeenth 
birthday, if not before. 





HE idea pleased him and it promised 
to be—in the work-out—most useful, 
forif he were married, even his father would 
have to look upon him as a man and his 
marriage would utterly frustrate and end 
all the “‘bosh-rot blatting about college—” 
Edwin, himself, had no use for college 
and he had at the end of his fast-wagging 
tongue names of countless financial kings 
who had succeeded with no more asset 
than their natural ability and energy, and 
who urged all young manhood to do just 
as they had done, which was to begin at 
the bottom and work up! Edwin often 
recited this glittering roll-call for the bene- 
fit, if not the pleasure, of his father, and 
yet his father was not convinced. (“‘Honest, 
sometimes I don’t believe my father even 
listens to me any more!” Edwin often 
confided with utter pathos to his Boswell.) 
And then—although Edwin felt that he 
knew just as muchas he, or any one else, 
could possibly want to know—there would 
be, if he went to college, the dire necessity 
of study; and so—marriage! He mused 
tenderly of the virgin who had awakened 
a tender passion and who promised exit 
from a narrow way. Wilber shifted. 
Edwin came back. ‘I don’t know of 
anything he stated, with a logical 
step from the petticoat that was to shield 
him from college, ‘I don’t know of any- 
thing that makes me feel so much sensa- 
tion in my head that’s like a headache, 
but not exactly, except study. Now I 
can think by the hour, and about profound 
things, and all that, and I don’t get that 
feeling, but as soon as I study I do get 
that feeling, and‘that’s another thing,” 
(he hastened his speaking pace) “they 
don’t understand that. They just think 
that because I don’t want to study, it’s 
because I don’t want to. They don’t 
probe. They don’t bother to. They don’t 
even try to understand me. Some people 
are destined to go their own ways alone, 
and I guess I’m one—that’s all—and 
sometimes, it’s pretty bitter. I think some- 
times the way it has bit into my soul and 
seared it comes out in my music when I 
play. Music is like that, it’s emotional, 
and emotions come right out whether you 
want ’em to or not when you play on 
anything, and especially to my mind a 
saxophone.” 





He ended with a sigh and a 
reach that took his hand to his 
beloved instrument which twin- 
kled in the sunlight. Then— 
with this against his lips he blew 
a blast that was, indeed, emo- 
tional, bringing to sensitive mind 
the yearning recall of a mother 
cow. 

Something deep in Wilber 
reminded him that it was “get- 
ting along t’wards supper time”; 
he stood up, and he “guessed,” 
as he knocked over a _ waste 
basket in his process of accom- 
modation to the changed alti- 
tude, that he “hadda be going 

“Well,”’ Edwin responded, “if 
you have to I suppose you have 
to—” and together they clumped 
down the stairs. 

In the living room, Edwin’s 
sister, his senior by two superior 
years, turned her lithe, reclining 
self with a little wriggle and, 
then facing her placidly darning 
mother, relieved her _ soul. 
“Why,” she demanded, “does 
Edwin have to sound like a 
string of mules crossing a 
bridge, when he comes down 
stairs?” 

His mother said, ‘His feet 
then she moistened the end of a 
fringing piece of darning cotton 
and, squinting, threaded her 
needle. 

“Even so—” said Anice, “al- 
most everybody has them! But 
Edwin’s behave so! Perhaps it’s 
one of those veiled things that 
one is not supposed to under- 
stand 

“Hush—” said Mrs. Ellis. 

Wilber and Edwin were upon 
them; Wilber halted; he made a 
crabbing move toward a table, 
and it took his left foot under 
a rug. He retrieved his foot 
and gulped. ‘“‘I guess I oughta 
be going—” he hazarded gruffly. 

“Well, come again, Wilber,” 
said Mrs. Ellis, patiently and 
kindly. 

“Yes, I will, thank you—” 
Wilber answered, but he did 
not move. Anice watched him, 
fascinated. She saw him color, 
and she traced the course of a swal- 
low upon his long, lean throat. (She 
subdued a smile by a bite of lip, think- 
ing of Jacksonville, and the ostrich 
farm.) Then she became aware, but with- 
out pity, of the fact that Wilber had 
broken into a perspiration. She saw the 
beads that dewed his forehead. Did the 
pup have a “‘case” on her, or did he act 
the complete imbecile everywhere? She 
believed he was even worse than Edwin. 

“That age,” she said, when Wilber had 
at last pulled himself loose to lurch to- 
ward and then through the doorway, 
“that age should be equipped with casters, 
and then, when they begin to stammer 
about going, some humanitarian could 
give them a hard shove, and the whole 
ghastly business would be over in a 
second!” 

Edwin, who had returned in time to 
hear her statement, grew red from anger. 
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Love ran into a brick wall when Mr. Schneider, 


“Wilber,” he stated loudly, and in his 
deepest chest tone, “is a man few women 
will appreciate, but he has a heart of gold.” 

This made Anice writhe among the 

» “ec ” 

sofa cushions and scream. ‘‘A man!” she 
echoed; ‘‘a man! Mother—” she appealed 
sitting up to mop the tears from her eyes, 
“Mother, have you seen his chin against 
the light? It makes you think of Easter 
and those dear little things that come out 
of shells—all downy and soft and inno- 
cent—” 

“Are my friends to be insulted in this 
house?” Edwin demanded heavily. 

“‘Really—Anice,” his mother remon- 
strated (and she actually got as far as to 
look up from the sock that she was darn- 
ing!) “really dear, since Wilber is Edwin’s 
best friend, that isn’t kind. And Wilber 
is a good boy—” 

(“Oh, God!” thought Edwin, as he ran 
his hand over his recently scraped and 
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somewhat raw chin, “ ‘A good boy!’ The 
thickness of them! The utter blindness.”’) 

Now his mother turned her eyes toward 
him; “Dear,” she questioned, “have you 
taken the hose down to Mr. Smutz? You 
know papa wants it mended—the garden 
is getting so dry—”’ 

(The hose—Mr. Smutz!—They regarded 
him as a pack horse; a beast of burden— 
And “papa!” Yes, to them he was yet a 
child; would they never see?—Had they 
no faint realization of what it meant to be 
a cheer-leader; how a man was distin- 
guished by this, and set apart from the 
mob? Had they no realization of what it 
meant to be connected with him, since he 
had made the track team? He could 
hardly believe that they so groped in 
darkness, and yet before him—the proof!) 

“TI do not expect to be understood,” 
said Edwin, “I am used to not being 
understood, that’s the way I’ve gotten 


Alone: 





collarless and sock-footed, padded into the parlor to say, ‘Vell? you again?”’ 


from not being understood, it makes you 
that way, not being understood—” 

Anice sagged; she looked at him as she 
would regard an angle worm that wriggled 
across her path; a patient hope that the 
horrible thing would make speed was 
written upon her face. 

“It’s this—” Edwin stated, “can not 
you see that it is beneath my dignity to 
go down Main street with a coil of hose 
round my neck? J have grown beyond 
that—” he ended with a bitter smile, and 
a shake of head. 

His mother didn’t understand of course. 
She was looking at him in her groping 
fashion which enraged him; looking at 
him as she had years before, when she 
wondered what he was coming down 
with now. 

“I don’t think,” she said slowly, “that 
pepe would mind your taking the car, 

ear— 
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(“Papa mind” and “dear!” 
echoed in him, and then—‘“Oh, 
God!” hurtled through his tor- 
tured brain once more.) 

“Under the circumstances,” 
he answered her slowly, “J will 
take the hose to Hefty Smutz—” 


HE left the room with his 
Valentino tread; a swing 
that made him feel entirely blasé 
and New York. Outside the 
door, he heard Anice say, “‘What 
is the matter with him? If I 
were you, Mother, I’d_ trade 
him in for the Prince of Wales. 
You’d have less trouble and get 
better service!’ (He paused to 
listen; heart swelling, hands 
growing chill from anger.) “And 
Mother,” he heard Anice go on, 
“T think he’s overdoing this 
track business; he walks as if 
he’d strained something—” 

Then Edwin coughed loudly 
and left. 

“Tt’s growing up,” said Mrs. 
Ellis with a sigh; “and it was 
bad enough with you, but I be- 
lieve it’s worse with boys. I 
remember one week when you 
wanted to go in to a convent and 
be a trained nurse, and a mis- 
sionary, and after that you 
decided that you would join a 
leper colony, and then you fell 
in love with the man who came 
to care for the cow—and he 
wasn’t even a veterinary—” 

“A cow midwife?” put in 
Anice. 

“A horrible man,” said her 
mother, with distaste gathering 
upon her face as the past drew 
close; “the impression was all 
waxed mustache, scents, and 
checked clothes- 

“IT suppose he needed the 
scent- Anice murmured. 
“Why didn’t you let me go to 
the leper colony?” 

“There were days when I 
wanted to—”’ Mrs. Ellis ad- 
mitted. Anice lay back on the 
broad davenport and laughed 
delightedly. Mrs. Ellis smiled 
a little, but worry prevailed 
upon her usually serene brow. 
“T could always bring you back with 
a ribbon,” she went on, “but with 
Eddy, it’s different. He is much more 
tragic, and he knows I am ‘only a woman’ 
and he can’t forgive me for it. Yesterday, 
when he was angry and | offered him a 
fresh ginger cooky, he was insulted; and 
if | can’t reach him that way,” she ended, 
“how can |?” 

“Why, don’t reach him,” Anice an- 
swered carelessly; ‘“‘just let him grope 
along and suffer. He’s dying to go his 
own way alone!—except at meal times, 
then I suppose he’ll somehow, be able to 
bring himself to join us!” 

“T think he’s in love—” said Mrs. Ellis. 

Again Anice screamed giggles. Her 
mirth was so prolonged that it became 
infectious and at length Mrs. Ellis, 
although not light of heart, joined her 
daughter’s laughter. 

(Continued on page go) 











an art. 


H arry H. Unger. Western flycasting expert, 


demonstrates the proper way to casta fly 


HESE be dream days, when west- 

ern skies are azure and the sun 

rides high; when the squinting 

hawk sails lazily overhead, scarce 
caring whether he sights prey or not; when 
a purple haze hangs over the far moun- 
tains and the balmy atmosphere lends en- 
chantment to distance; when melted 
snows make hurrying, roaring torrents of 
every river, creck and stream- 
let, and the wily trout lurks 
in the cool of friendly rocks, 
on the alert for the first 
shiny, silly fly that happens 
along. 

Fisherman, mull over your 
tackle, stow your pipe and 
tobacco, inspect your boots, 
take down your hamper and 
be off. The mountains, the 
woods and the waters call. 
Lay aside your trifling affairs 
and heed the call of the 
highlands, for fishing days 
are here and the swollen 
streams are rich with leaping 
fish. Business will keep, but 
days like these are fleeting. 
Now is your opportunity for 
rare sport and rejuvenating 
recreation. ‘lake it. 

Are you bait fisher or fly, 
wet or dry? Do you hold it 
is fairer to lure the finny fry 
with tidbit, or only its sem- 
blance? Do you fish for the 
sake of reward, or is tech- 
nique more important to you? Are you 
primitive or polished? 

Bait fishing is primitive. Fly fishing is 
an evolution of bait fishing, and an art. 
It is, as Izaak Walton said some three 
hundred years ago, something to fool a 
fish sharper of sight than any hawk. To 
do that one must have wit, patience, poise, 
a steady hand, keenness of vision, quick- 
ness of decision. 

here is a camaraderie among fly cas- 


Harry Unger instructing novice class. 


ters which is not common to all fishers. 
Intent upon his catch, the bait fisher for- 
gets all else. He is an otter. But the fly 
caster is an artist for art’s sake, and the 
landing of his quarry is but proof that he 
is an artist. He is interested in what he 
does not for what it will net him so much 
as in the manner of doing it, and if a fel- 
low angler should chance along, whipping 





the same stream, he is interested in what 
the newcomer does, and how. It becomes 
a contest of skill rather than luck, and, 
being in the sport for the sake of the sport, 
the trout in the stream, if they had wit 
and understanding rather than an in- 
stinctive wariness, might cruise along the 
bottom, blowing mirthful bubbles, and 
the fishers would never be offended. For 
each would show his skill with the man- 
ner in which he dropped his fly upon the 


Left to right: Harry Unger, 
Harry Wells, Wallace Dingman, James Walter, Charles Wilkins, 
Archie Culpepper, Harry J. Therling, Joseph P. Greth 
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The Art 


of Flycasting 


Hints for Fishermen Who W:1ll Whip 
Western Streams This Summer 


By E. J. Elford 


Oh, sir, doubt not that angling is 
Is it not an art to deceive 
a trout with an artificial fly—a 
trout that 1s more sharpsighted 
than any hawk you have named? 


—Izaak Walton. 


water and it would matter nothing at all 
whether he got a strike. But the bait 
fisher, getting nothing for his pains, would 
count himself defeated. 

Izaak expresses it best when he puts 
these words into the mouth of Piscator: 
“T am, sir, a brother of the angle and 
therefore an enemy to the otter. For you 
are to note that we anglers all love one 
another.” 

The otter devours all that 
comes to his maw, big or 
little; but the fly fisher ts 


gentler, more considerate. 
He prefers his fly to any 
tempting bait, having a 


thought for small trout and 
knowing full well that one 
hooked by fly can be saved 
quite handily—restored to 
the stream whence it was 
drawn, to ponder on its ex- 
perience and grow in subtlety 
and size. He is a conserva- 
tionist, your fly fisher. But 
the small trout, caught with 
bait on hook, almost is sure 
to be killed. For nine out of 
ten small trout are caught on 
the edge of the lip. Any 
trout, large or small, will spit 
out a fly instantly, knowing 
the minute the fly enters its 
mouth it isn’t food. But the 
bait is swallowed and the 
small fish usually is done 
for. 

If you are not a fisher, don’t think for 
a minute that fly fishers hold bait fishers 
in contempt. Not at all. Rather with 
pity, and with a desire to wean them of a 
bad habit. 

There are two schools of fly fishers, dry 
and wet. Each school has its devotees. 
Sometimes there is as much feeling be- 
tween the dry and the wet fishers as be- 
tween the fly and the bait. Both styles 
(Continued on page 83) 
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More Fish for 
Western Anglers 


Reforts of State Commissions in the 
Far West Show Increase in 
Effort to Meet the Demands of 
Those Who Love the Short 
of Angling 


HE importance of fishing is attract- 
ing increasing attention from all 
the Western states as_ recent 
reports of the various commissions 
prove. From the Rockies to the Pacific 
coast, from the Canadian line to the 
Mexican border efforts are being speeded 
up to meet the ever growing demands of 
those who love the sport of angling. For 
not only is fishing recognized as important 
from the viewpoint of luring citizens to 
the health-giving mountains and streams 
but it is proving a valuable stimulus to 
business. And anything that promotes 
both health and business 1s worth while. 
“Nearly a half million hunting and 
angling licenses are issued annually 
in this state,” says the California 
commission’s last biennial report. 
“Tf each licensee spent an average 
of $100, somewhere near $50,000, 
O00 is expended in the pursuit of 
fish and game. Add to this sum 
the $25,0c0,0co valuation of the 
output of the commercial fisheries 
and we have a total of $75,000,000. 
Cut this for safety to $60,000,000 
and we have a conservative estimate of 
the business created yearly because fish 
and game are available to the sports- 
men and there are fish resources in the 
sea. This business is well distributed 
throughout the state and there are few 
business men who do not profit therefrom. 
And this business has been built up on a 
‘taxation by participation’ license plan and 
is not supported by general taxation.” 
One of the most interesting of recent 
contests before the voters was the battle 
between power interests and devotees of 
fishing for control of the Klamath river. 
During that struggle the California Fish 
ind Game Commission issued this warn- 
ne: “With an ever growing demand for a 
arger output of fry, the fish cultural 
lepartment looks with alarm at the pos- 
ible destruction of the run of king salmon 


and sea-run trout which for several years 
has furnished our state hatcheries with 
practically all the salmon eggs and a large 
majority of the trout eggs. Proper stock- 
ing of the streams of the state is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the saving of the 
Klamath river as a fish reserve and the 
building of more hatcheries. The idea 
seems to be prevalent that water for 
irrigation and power is more valuable than 
that used for saving fish.” 








Members of San Francisco Flycasting Club 
Left to right: 
Freddy A. Webster, John A Keating, Fred 
Burgin, Harry Unger, Charles H. Kewell, 
and 13-year-old Ralph Keating 


practising at Stow Lake. 


By a large majority of votes the people 
of California demonstrated their desire to 
see fish protected and so the Klamath was 
saved as a reserve. 

Throughout the West there is a con- 
stant clash of interests as power com- 
panies demand more dams and sportsmen 
insist that streams be kept open for fish 
propagation. 
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Mr. Unger illustrates the correct method 


of retrieving after the cast is made 


Western states are devoting consider- 
able energy to the infusion of new fish life 
into their streams and lakes. They are 
transporting new strains not only from 
neighboring states but from the East as 
well to improve the stock. 

“We are glad to advise,” says the 
Washington commission, “that the output 
of the state hatcheries and game farms 
during 1925 will greatly exceed that of 
any previous year.” 

The magnitude of fish culture in the 
West may be realized only when one has 

studied the reports of the various states. 

Here is an example taken from the 
Washington report: 

“The total output of trout fry and 
spawn from our state hatcheries 
during period from April 5, 1924, 
to February 14, 1925, is 45,311,- 


699. Millions of the fry were 
reared to fingerlings. Additional 
trout fry and egg assignments 


will be made during this month 
which will be credited to this year’s * 
output, as our fiscal year does not 
end until March 31, 1925. 
“We have on hand 13,649,665 trout 
spawn and trout fry in our hatcheries and 
eyeing stations. You can readily see that 
this output of trout will make 1924 a 
record year, and the total number of 
trout fry and spawn handled by the 
department during the biennium of 1923- 
24 will greatly exceed the one-hundred- 
million mark, which will be a record sur- 
passed by few states, if any other state, 
in the Union or country in the world. 

“During the fiscal year of 1923, there 
were sold in the State of W ashington, 
177,000 hunting and fishing licenses, the 


total returns from which amounted to 
$314,534.45. 
“Utah will furnish excellent trout 


fishing this year, particularly at Fish lake 
and the Strawberry reservoir,” says the 
(Continued on page 87) 
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“No,” he snapped. “And if you do this without my knowledge you'll land in Alcatraz!” 








The C 


ENNOC’S request was a simple 
enough one. He stood in the 
doorway, fidgeting with his 
campaign hat. Beyond his broad 

shoulders I could see the exquisite blue 

of the bay, the shell white of the crescent 
beach with the sentinel palms at its horns 
standing out like cardboard scenery on a 
toy stage, the purplish green of the newly 
washed jungle beneath, and the evanes- 
cent mist of the China sea beyond. For 
it was the end of the rainy season, which 
comes as near saying spring as one can of 
Mallowan. A balmy breeze wafted up from 
the white breakers of the reef and—it was 
not hard to feel sympathy with Lennoc. 

“Captain,” he began hesitatingly, “I 
know you don’t approve. I’ve been with 
you ten years—I know exactly what you 
think. But I can’t help it sir-r—I—it’s 
got to be done- 

From the corner of my eye, I saw ner- 
vous, bristling little Captain Clark 
straightening in his chair. His keen black 
eyes were already snapping truculently, 
under the overhanging gray of his brows. 
But Lennoc, his face suddenly crimson, 
went bravely on: 


By Hugh Johnson 
Illustrated by Jeffery Reynolds 


“‘[—I—want to get married.” 

The sentence brought the little man out 
of his chair with the slow effortless rise 
that a hand lifting at the back of his 
collar might have produced. In five 
words Lennoc had affronted the cardinal 
principle of the captain’s bachelor life and 
exposed to the worshiping old fellow his 
idol’s feet of clay. Clark’s jaw slackened 
in sheer amazement, then closed like a 
trap. 

“No,” he snapped, for he was an ex- 


citable little man. “‘‘No—no—NO. You 
know better than to ask me. It’s im- 
pertinence. Damme, it’s insubordina- 


tion. No, I tell you—don’t stand there 
gaping like a fool. I say, no.” He was 
boring into the open palm of his left hand 
with the closed fist of his right as though 
flattening every word as he uttered it. 
Lennoc turned to go, but the captain called 
him back. He was calming a little, but 
earnestness replaced excitement. 


aptain s O 


rders 


*You’ve been with me ten years, 
Lennoc. You know better. Have I ever 
sanctioned marriage by a soldier? I 
thought you knew why—knew without 
being told. You think it’s because I 
want all their attention—like the rest. 
No—no. It’s not that. You have no 
right to ask a woman—no right. Think 
of your life, man—your life. Here today 
and gone tomorrow—no home on top of 
earth. And a woman must have a home. 
That’s why God put her here. She’s due 
your worshipful service and it’s pledged 
elsewhere. You barter it twice and you 
propose a fraud. I’ve seen it and you’ve 
see it. For a_ fool’s happiness—the 
glamour of brass buttons—the joy of 
thirty days, you ask her to share a life- 
time of misery and pain. Look about 
you, man, at the sergeants’ wives you 
know—hopeless drudges, joyless slaves— 
or shameless drabs. No, I tell you—no.”’ 
He was half pleading with the big soldier 
but his own words brought back a militant 
ascendency. 

“If you haven’t the plain manhood to 
put this from you, I’ll do it for you. You 
shall not. And, Lennoc—see here. If 
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you do this thing without my knowledge 

~secretly, you pass from my category of 
decent men—a list you’ve always led. 
I'll drum you from the service. You'll 
go to the guardhouse and you'll end in 
Alcatraz. You know me, Lennoc. Don’t 
you do it. There’s nothing that will 
save you.” 

The world would be a cleaner place for 
a few more Captain Clarks—how much 
better it would be is only for Providence, 
I suppose, to say. 

“Never had the time,” he used to fume, 
when twitted on the subject of his bache- 
lorhood; “never had the time from my 
soldier duties to think of anything else.” 
That this was not strictly true, every one 
admitted. He was a Kitchener on the 
subject of soldier marriages and a Gala- 
had otherwise. But if he erred, it was in 
opinion. He lived his creed. He was a 
crabbed snappy little man, and people 
who had known him in his youth said that 
he had not always been so. He had gone 
his way alone, serene in the 
egotistical confidence that he 
was right. He knew men, 
because knowledge of them 
was the basis of his profes- 
sion, but from an enshrined 
memory of his mother he 
had come to look upon 
womanhood as an almost 
holy mystery, not to be pro- 
faned. The temporal tribu- 
lations of the people about 
him were always before him, 
and these, he truly believed, 
had proved his point. Very 
late he was given to see, in 
one vivid moment, when the 
veil to the heart of things 
spiritual was torn aside, that 
he was wrong—but that 
anticipates. 


CAN see poor Lennoc now 

—a tall, taciturn, black 
Irishman, with the glint of 
the blue of Donegal bay in 
hiseyes. We knew very little 
about him, save that if one 
read his name backward, 
there was a hint of a history, 
and that twice a year a 
crested letter, postmarked 
Dublin, came. To this, in 
ten years’ service, he had 
vouchsafed not one word of 
addition. 

He saluted his captain 
silently and turned away, and 
at that moment I knew, as 
surely as that I was standing 
there, that in the face of the 
certainty that Clark would 
perform to the letter all that 
he promised, Lennoc had not 
the faintest intention of 
obeying. 

Like everything else about 
him, of his love affair we 
knew next to nothing. One 
day the weekly transport left 
on the beach at Mallowan an 
apologetic little lady whom the depart- 
ment of schools had Jured from some quiet 
New England town. She is very vividly 
centered in my memory; a slight willowy 
girl, with a great deal of dark-brown hair, 


The Captain’s Orders: 


skin a little too fine-veined and trans- 
parent, but of her features I seem to 
recall nothing but her eyes, and there is 
no way to tell of them without making the 
description absurd. For they seemed to 
fill the whole of her face. ‘They were not 
unusually large, but they had that quality 
—gray, not without humor, but wistful. 

There was an element of whimsical 
pathos in the sight of her standing there 
on the beach, bulwarked by her baggage, 
but facing the whole of wicked, savage, 
tangled Mallowan alone and purposing to 
conquer it and impress it for who knows 
how many generations to come, by just 
herself. 

The naked and half-dressed children of 
the town flocked down and waited at a 
safe distance, eying her with sullen sus- 
picion. A group of ape-faced grinning 
young men formed between her and the 
village, and stood smirking and evilly 
giggling. An old hag in filthy trade-print, 
snags of teeth black with betel-nut, skin 





The half-dressed children of the town flocked to eye her. 
An old hag with teeth black with betel-nut 


pinched inquiringly at the girl's arm 


withered foully, pushed forward, clucking 
inquiringly, pinched the girl’s arm and 
picked at the pins in her hair. 

Into this investigating circle strode 
Sergeant Lennoc, scattering it to right 
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and left, and his broad shoulders must 
have seemed to the frightened maestra 
the insignia of all power. His was the 
first friendly face she saw in Mallowan 
and he gave her no opportunity to forget 
it. Evening after evening we saw them 
strolling down the packed sand of the 
beach, like sweethearts in an old picture. 
And were I to select, from the men I have 
known, the ideal lover, I would take this 
classic Irishman with the brow and eyes 
of Robert Emmet, for he was all passion 
and frre, all strength and tenderness, and 
as faithful as the day of doom 

No, I did not doubt that Lennoc had 
no thought of obeying his captain. But 
the days dragged into weeks and the up- 
heaval I expected in “L” troop did not 
occur. The dry season came on and the 
green of the jungle was burned to a seared 
gray. The little streams at the roadsides 
all dried up, the dust-storms eddied down 
from the brown, hopeless hills, and every- 
thing of beauty in Mallowan faded. The 
school term had ended, but 
the little maestra remained. 
Then for a whole week we 
did not once see her walking 
on the beach with Lennoc 
and I fancied that the sug- 
gestion of a frown between 
his eyes had deepened. I 
was at the point of asking 
him of her, but that very 
night officer’s call sounded 
from the colonel’s quarters 
and half an hour later the 
captain stalked into the 
orderly room. The moment 
I saw his face I knew that 
something very serious had 
happened. 

Cholera had come to Mal- 
lowan. There were five cases 
in the troops and the village 
was rank with it. 


HOPE I may never have 

to serve through another 
such season. The military 
had no function of control. 
The colonel drew a dead-line 
about the camp and posted 
sentinels, with orders to fire 
at second halting. We were 
as completely isolated from 
the town as though the canon 
of the Colorado lay between: 
Within our lines there was 
nothing to do but sit and 
wait. We knew very little 
about the disease then, and 
to our frightened imagina- 
tions (allayed not at all by 
the surgeon’s lectures) death 
lurked in everything we 
touched. The natives be- 
lieved it a curse from God, 
and from the barrack porch 
we could hear their wild 
propitiating chants pulsing 
through the whole night, and 
see the glow of their cere- 
monial fires and the funeral 
parties that went out hourly 
from the town. . 

Lennoc’s room was next to mine and I 
knew that he was in agony of spirit. I 
could hear the sound of his restless feet 
(Continued on page 98) 
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By Helen Wills 


I'll set my house on the cliff’s edge, 
Though the town lies down by the sea. 

And Ill build my wall just high enough 
To shut the town from me. 


Oh mine the glory of wave and sky, 
Of clouds and evening star! 

White flashing breasts of wheeling gulls, 
And gleam of sails afar! 


Oh safe and glad on my cliff’s edge! 
And only will I look down, 

When the fairy lamps of night are lit, 
Like stars, in the hidden town. 
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UCH talk there has been, off and 

on, of the child who was born 

with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

But here is one who came into 
the world, I understand, with a hammer in 
his hand, and an instinctive knowledge of 
its uses. 

Speaking of saws, there’s the one about 
the child being father to the man. Kid 
Hercules, if my memory does not deceive 
me, rehearsed for his act when he was to 
pinch hit for Atlas by strangling serpents 
vhile a babe in the crib—if they had 
ribs in those days. 

If you’ve read Kipling’s “Captains 
Courageous,” you will recall, no doubt, 
that Cheney, the railroad president, had 
been everything from a hobo to a higher- 
ip. It seems to be only a question of 
apacity, after all. 

That song of the miller’s, “The grind 
in life is good enough for me,” is all very 
well, but the chap who doesn’t aspire to 
vigher things doesn’t climb very high, as 
i rule. 

And, to end the argument, Lincoln 
never would have become the Great 
mancipator if he had not lain on his 
tummy before a fire of pine cones and 
done problems on the smooth side of a 
wooden shovel. Like Marley, who was 
lead to begin with, there’s no doubt 
whatever about that. 


HE man who came into the world with 

a hammer in his hand asked me if I 
wouldn’t like to see his toy. Never hav- 
ing grown out of toys, my answer was an 
enthusiastic affirmative. So we hailed 
one of the nine elevators and taxied as 
high as it would take us—the twenty- 
sixth floor, I think it was—and then we 
stepped along girders and climbed rough 
ladders until we stood on the roof. It 
makes the palms of my hands moist now, 
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The Carpenter Who Went 
to Night School 


Now He's the Big Boss on Large 


Building Jobs in the West 
By Elford Eddy 


Greenwood atop the new Telephone 
building in San Francisco. To the 
right the Matson building, also 


erected under his supervision 


when I think of those girders and the 
dizzy depths beneath. 

And there, on the roof of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Building, the 
tallest in all California, on one of its 
shortest streets, | asked questions and 
George E. Greenwood gave me answers. 

No doubt the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company regards this $4,000,- 
eco San Francisco skyscraper in New 
Montgomery street as a monument to 


The twenty-seven story $4,000,000 sky- 
scraper which the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is erecting 


in San Francisco 


wire talk and the rendering of service. 
But to me, standing up there on the roof, 
approximately 400 feet above the street, 











it seemed a monument to industry and 
application, and overcoming of handicaps 
and a disregard of limitations—some- 
thing to point out to your son when you 
wish to drive home the idea that he can 
achieve anything within reason, if he 
makes up his mind to it and works ac- 
cordingly. 

George E. Greenwood is superintendent 
of construction on the telephone building 
job for the contractors, Lindgren & 
Swinerton. And not so many years ago 
he was a carpenter. And not so many 
years before that he was starting out in 
life at the age of fourteen equipped with 
only a grammar school education. 


E looked out over the city, the big 
piles near at hand, of which the Stand- 
ard Oil structure was the tallest; out over 
the bay and to the green hills of Alameda 
beyond; to Tamalpais’ lofty top, out to 
sea, across Twin Peaks and down the 
Peninsula. It was the day after a storm 
and it was warm up there, and pleasant, 
for there was no wind and the air was 
washed clean and it was heartening. | 
turned to Greenwood. “Like your job?” 
“Like it!” he said. “Say, if it wasn’t 
for my wife, I’d be here night as well as 
day. I get a daily thrill out of it.” 

“If you had to live life over again, 
what would you do?” 

“The same as I am doing now.” 

It was Mrs. Greenwood, it seems, who 
put him in the way of thinking as he does 
today. When they were married he was 
only a carpenter. 

“You’re smart enough, George,” she 
told him. “Study. Make something of 
yourself.” 

The Greenwoods came to California 
from Maine when George was about five 
years of age. His father was a carpenter 
and later became a contractor. But he 
was a poor man and when George finished 
grammar school, in San Jose, he had as 
much schooling as his father was able to 
give him. The boy, among other things, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Fishermen's Delight in the Far West 





COPYRIGHT L. D. LINDSLEY 
If you re looking for cutthroat trout go where you'll find the great-grand-daddy of them all! 
Lake Chelan, Washington, War Creek Trail. The Chelan range looms in the distance 


AL. FISH AL. FISH 
? GAME & GAME 
OMMISSION 


MMISSION 





Record Loch Leven trout from 
Yosemite. Wt. 9 lbs... 15 OZ.3 
length, 2814 in. 





Indian boy and a Klamath river 
salmon. You can understand Rainbow trout. A fine catch, taken in the 


Walla Walla river, Washington 


the young fisherman's smile 


si SREP FEES 





Deschutes river, Oregon. An anxious moment Rainbow and steelhead Salmon ~— really big fellows—are plentiful in 
as the glassy surface ripples and trout fill the streams of number and may be caught with 
rod and spoon 


everything else is forgotten western Washington 
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My First Steelhead 


An Able Fisherman Describes Eight Days of 
Thrills on the Eel River 


I RPRISING fish, the steel- 
head! Most surprising, the 
Humboldt county brand—the 
kind they grow in Eel River, 

California! 

If you will picture to your mind’s eye 
half the world’s visible supply of whale- 
bone and india rubber compressed into a 
compass of, say, 2 feet, 3 inches in one 
dimension, 6 inches i in the other, you will 
have a more or less striking portrait of the 
first of them to which I was introduced. 
Perhaps I exaggerate. Per- 
haps, after all, it was only a 


By Maximilian Foster 
Author of: Rich Man, Poor Man, ete. 


fre, boys; it happened this way; and, 
say, talk about your Speckled Beauties! 


You know how it 1s, don’t you? In the 
story the reel screams; it always screams; 
and “old Limberlop,” the writer’s faith- 
ful I. X. L.—or is it Leonard?—bends 
double, always double, humming with the 


Well, who am | to battcr down 
time-worn tradition? 

It was on a Saturday, late in Sep- 
tember, that I drop ped in at Fern- 
bridge, the point where first attacked 

Kel river. At half past 2, that or there- 
abouts, I made my maiden cast over the 
pool in front of Goe’s Fishing Tavern. The 
river was alive with fish; from the bridge 
above you could see them in schools, 
lying ranked along the bottom; and here 
was | that knew all about fish and fishing! 
So up tu the den, fellows, and 
listen! 





quarter of all the whalebone 
and india rubber. However, 
as it wasn’t my fish anyway 
I can afford to be moderate. 
\ friend of mine had hold of 
it, orit had hold of my friend, 
one couldn’t be sure; and 
after the two of them had 
wrestled themselves ashore 
I went after them and helped 
choke the fish to death, at 
the same time beating it over 
the nose with a club. 

Then we got out the scales 
and weighed it. Seven pounds, 
four ounces it weighed; and | 
thought something must be 
wrong with the scales. 

My friend said no. He 
said it was only a moderate- 
sized fish. As he said it he 
waved his hand nonchalantly. 
Just like that. Only a fair 
fish, y’ know. 

Only a fair fish, what? 
Oh, yes. Once he had taken 
one of 12 or 16 pounds, 
something like that; and he 
started in to tell me about it. 
As he started in at the be- 





West! 


of Washington. 


Rowing Coaches Are 
Cradled in the West 


HE nation is taking rowing lessons from the 
Most of the university crews that 
will compete June 22 in the Poughkeepsie regatta 
on the Hudson are coached by Western men. 
The winning crew at the Olympic games used 
the stroke that was originated and developed in 
the West. 
SUNSET will publish in the July number a story 
of the cradle of rowing coaches at the University 
It will tell of the new system 
that has revolutionized rowing in the United 
States and that has won most of the important 
races in recent years. 
The article will be illustrated with photographs sina 
of the many coaches who were taught at the 
University of Washington and who are now 
directing the leading American crews. 


The Editors. 


I fished, and it was about 
ten minutes before dark that 
doubt first began to assail 
me. Four hours of fishing, a 
pool filled with fish, and the 
net result: one—count it! 
one miserable half-pounder! 

Simple Simon went a-fishing 

For to catch a whale; 

But all the water that he had 

Was in his mother’s pail. 

Something was wrong. | 
was almost sure of it. 


ONSIDER the circum- 
stances. Here was 1, the 
heir to all the ages from Peter 
down to Izaak, old Walton 
himself—from Izaak, I say, 
then on down to the best of 
them in the Round-the- 
Campfire, I-tell- you - boys 
school of fishing fact and fie- 
; yet all I’d taken was one 
measly half-pounder. Wrong? 
Yes, but it couldn’t be I 
that was wrong. 
Hadn’t I fished all-the At- 
lantic seaboard from Florida 
to Maine, New Brunswick, 








ginning, though, and_ the 
afternoon was waxing on, | 
didn’t wait for him to finish. I went to 
fishing. I wished to take a steelhead; 
and as it looked easy, more or less so in 
a way of speaking, | wished to do it at 
once. So, as I say, I fished. 

To be short about it, I got a steelhead, 
too. It was eight days later—you follow 
me, don’t you?—days, not minutes. 
Count ’em—8. 


es like to stop here for a minute. In 
every fish story, the kind especially 
you read in magazines that have bird 
dogs, grizzly bears, moose and so forth on 
the covers, not just girls, the writer 
always slips in the fact modestly, in a shy, 
violet-like way, that he is the lineal de- 
scendant of old John J. Walton—or is it 
Izaak?—and that what he doesn’t know 
about fish and fishing 1s not worth know- 
ing anyway. So gather about the camp- 


strain, after which the fish leaps into the 
sunlight, ever the sunlight, ever the leap, 
and there and then flashes like a bar of 
silver. In the tale, too, is always some- 
one named “Doc” or “Bill,” “Doc” nor- 
mally; and after the fish has been “given 
the butt,” or whatever it is you give a fish 
when you give it to him, and when he’s 
been fought “inch by inch” until he’s 
killed” or ‘‘creeled” or what it is that is 
done to a fish by a writer that knows just 
how to do it and isn’t ashamed to show 
you he does, the fish is weighed, where- 
upon the “Doc” and the writer talk it 
over, the ‘Doc’ slapping the writer, 
Harry Hailfellow, on the back, telling 
him how skilful he is, and Harry mod- 
estly disclaiming the honor—that he 
knows so much about fish and fishing 
anyway the fish didn’t stand any 
show. 


Newfoundland? Hadn’t I 
dry-flied the chalk streams 
abroad as well? Of course I had. In all 
the whole school of Once-a-Month camp- 
fire boys I knew none, in fact, that had 
a better opinion of his skill. 

Why, just a fortnight before, just to 
mention it, I’d been fishing Rangeley lake, 
all the way across the continent; and asa 
final coup to end the fishing there, hadn't 
I raised, hooked, played and netted a 
4-pound brook trout, a fontinalis? Yes, 
and hadn’t half a dozen other anglers, all 
good fishermen—none so good as myself, 
maybe, none writing for the sporting 
magazines or otherwise about themselves 

hadn’t these same six good men and 
true tried to take that trout and failed? 
Never mind! ‘Three thousand miles I’d 
come; I’d fished four hours, yet I hadn’t 
taken a steelhead! Something must be 
wrong wit! «ty tackle. It must be that, 
of course. (Continued on page 52) 
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Iustrated by 
Edward Brooks 


HEN Stella burst into my room, 

with her hat out of plumb, and 

said that Richard Harding was 

coming up the street, and was 

probably coming here, I felt that the 
time for active rebellion had come. 

Richard Harding is a young engineer 


whom father admires tremendously. They 
have been associated in a power and water 
company away up in Mendocino county. 
I did not doubt that Mr. Harding was a 
very superior young man, only | didn’t 
happen to like that kind. 

“What does he look like?” I 
Stella. 

She had dropped into the nearest seat, 
which was the bed. 

“Has he that lonesome 


asked 


look that all 


those good young men have!” I con- 
tinued. 
“Not a bit of it,” she replied. “‘He’s 


big, and not exactly handsome, but the 
kind—you know—the kind that you take 
a second look at. What are you going to 
wear?” she went on with quickened in- 
terest. “It’s too bad he can’t see you in 
that kimono. All that mix-up of colors 
brings out the darkness of your hair and 
eyes beautifully. Where the silk turns 
over and shows those dear little curls 
at the back of your neck, it’s just—” 

“If it’s just I interrupted, ‘why 
then, the sight is not for Dick Harding.” 
Stella planted both feet on the floor, 
straightened up, and I caught the flicker 
of her next thought from her eyes before 

she spoke. 

“How do you know you're not gomig to 
like him?” she asked. ‘‘You haven’t seen 
him yet.” 

“1 don’t have to,” I said. 

“You and your father always seem to 
like the same people.” 

“We don’t this time.” 

Stella pursed up her lips. 

“IT can’t think what’s given you the idea 
that he’s a stick. He don’t look like it. 
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Her Understudy 


By :. Egbert 





Father said I only met puppies at my parties. He 


said I had a~a 


temperamental affiliation with 


fools! And that made me Cry. of course!” 


Has your father said anything more about 
him?” 

“Yes, he has, and I’m going to drop 
father from my list of good fellows, if he 
talks to me again the way he did last 
night.” 

Stella looked up quickly. 
“_ hy, Ruthie, whatever did he say? 

“He said exactly the same things that 
he said before, punctuation marks and 


all. ‘Dick Harding is a fine, square, 
level-headed, efhcient, energetic young 


fellow, never in the grasp of circumstances 

always got the tailhold of himself’,” I 
mimicked. 

“T wouldn’t mind that,” 
forted. 

“Yes, but that’s only the beginning. 
He said that Dick Harding was a superior 
man to the puppies I met at my parties. 

“Gracious, Ruth, this is getting inter- 
esting. What else?” 

“T was told that young girls don’t know 
what it is that goes toward the making of 
a man—that sometimes they seem to have 
a temperamental afhliation with fools.’ 

Stella dropped back on to the pillows 
and explod: 

“He must be thinking of Gus Carling. 


Stella com- 


Poor Gus. Ruth, your eyes are just 
blazing little black flames. What came 
next?” 


“And then he made me cry ie 
Stella g aspe d. 
“Go on, and tell me the rest.’ 


“New young man, downstairs, Miss 
Ruth.” 
Mollie knocked, opened the door, 


thrust in her black head and passed me a 
card, all at the same time. 
“Who'd he ask for, father or me?” I 
called after her. 
“You, honey,” 
W hisper. 
“Let him wait a while, and tell me what 


floated back in a loud 


your father said to make you cry?” Stella 
insisted. 

“It’s a very difficult thing for a man to 
be father and mother both toa foolish 
girl, and I hope that you won’t make the 
task too hard for me,” I declaimed. “The 
way he said it, sounded as if I belonged 
in the rogues’ gallery. 

“You must have felt awfully,” 
commiser: ited. 

“T did,” I replied. “But I had the 
satisfaction of seeing father in a tight 
place where he didn’t know what to do. 
My tears were unexpected. He was so 
astonished that he lost all his resistance 
and all his courage. I asked what it was 
that I had done so amiss, and he looked 
perfectly bewildered and meek when he 
explained that it wasn’t so much what I had 
done, as what he hoped I wouldn’t do.” 

“He got the thing turned round,” 
Stella exclaimed, “He meant that it 
wasn’t so much what you hadn’t done as 
what he hoped you would do. He wants 
to marry you to somebody good and Se ife, 
and Dick Harding’s the man. 

Stella kicked her heels together and 
laughed. “To think,” she murmured, 
“of your father playing the managing 
mamma. Does he go about it with his 
usual finesse?” 

“P’ve just told you. It’s about the 
same sort of finesse a cow has when she 
bawls to her calf.’ ee 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked next. 
down there.” 

“I don’t know,” I answered, opening 
the powder box and mechanic: illy dabbing 
powder on my nose. “‘I’d have been pre- 
pared if I had known things were coming 
“ this pass. F ather sent ‘him, of course. 

alk of finesse— 

“He’ s only trying to do his duty by 
you,” Stella ‘smiled soothingly. 


Stella 


Q Stella 
“You can’t just leave him 
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“But the path of duty is known to be a 
thorny one,” I remarked significantly. 
‘Let’s think up something.” 

“You think it up and [ll 
stella ame ended. 

“All right,” I agreed. 
play you're I.” 


ao: its” 


“Go down and 


Stella stared at me, so I said, “Play 
you’re me.” 
A smile broke all over her face, ‘““What 


a lark!’ “How do I 
look?” 

She caught up a hand-glass, took a 
hasty survey of the back of "her head and 
fluffed up her hair here and there. Then 
she rummaged in a drawer until she 
found one of my _ best handkerchiefs, 
tipped the perfume bottle to her lips 
and called herself ready. 

“T wouldn’t give father the satisfaction 
of even flirting with Dick Harding,” I 
remarked. 

And then an inspiration came to me. 

“Stella,” [ whispered. “‘Make him 
| motioned downstairs. ‘““Make him—” I 
stopped and looked straight at Stella. 
Stella gave me an answering look. 

“All right,” she said, “I'll try it.” 
Get him just as silly as any of the 
puppies have ever been,” I suggested. 

‘***T would be heavenly joy to hint to 
father that perhaps he himself had had a 
temperamental afhliation with a_ fool. 
Do it, Stella,” I implored, with my arms 
round her neck, “and I’ll give you any- 
thing I have.” 

“V’ll take that necklace that has all the 
little blue stones dangling from it,” 
Stella said at once. 


she cried joyously. 


CREPT to the top of the stairs with her. 

At the foot, she cast a last look up at 
me, drew a finger round her throat where a 
necklace would lie, then with an almost im- 
perceptible movement, as if she were ad- 
justing her dignity so as to have it more in 
evidence, walked into the drawing-room. 

As for me, I almost stopped breathing. 
I knew the exact spot on the rug where 
they met as he crossed the room from the 
Morris chair, which men always choose. 
I heard Stella, in her most dulcet tones 
say, “Mr. Harding, I think I already 
know you.” There was that little ques- 
tion mark in her voice that is so fetching. 
It is wonderful how much meaning she 
can put into that upward lift at the end of 
a sentence, that is, when she’s talking to 
aman. She does it whether she’s asking 
a question or not. It’s as much as to say, 
‘“T won’t have an opinion until I know 
yours.” Ten men out of ten feel the 
flattery of it. 

I heard his answer. ‘“‘Miss Marshall, 
I’m very glad to meet you.” 

I could have sworn there was wonder 
in his tone when he pronounced the name. 
(here would be reason for it, too. Stella 
is the sweetest, roundest, softest, pink and 
white and gold creation that ever de- 
lighted the eye of man. No one would 
dream of her belonging to father. 

Stella’s answer was just what I thought 
it would be. 

“‘Papa has”—there was a little laugh, a 
little hesitation—‘‘Papa has made me 
wish to know you personally.” 

I could see Stella saying that as well as 
if there were no intervening wall, and I 
said to myself, “There goes my necklace.” 


Her Understudy: E. Egbert 


I laughed to think how a clever man 
like father could have his plans upset by 
Stella’s trick of lifting her eves and look- 
ing. 

I didn’t hear his next words, but when 
I caught the drift of what he was saying, 
I found that he was asking Stella, alias 
me, to go with his aunt and “himself in his 
automobile to San Jose. Father, who had 
gone on by train, was to join us there and 
take us to dinner. 

I held my breath, wondering how Stella 
was going to wriggle out of it. A pleased 
little laugh rippled out as she exclaimed, 
“How delightful! But, Mr. Harding, I 
have a friend, Stella Brewster, with me 
for the day.” 

“Will she come too?” I heard him ask. 

It came over me all of a sudden, that 
there was a quality in that voice, different 
from any other. I thought I should like 
to see the face that went with it, and a 
regret that he was not talking to the person 
he thought he was, went through me. 

“Tf you think Miss Brewster will come, 
[’ll go at once for my aunt, and we'll make 
an early start.” 

“Oh, she'll come, I know,” 
sured him. 

Soon after, the front door closed, and 
the next moment Stella had thrown her- 
self on the floor beside me, in paroxysms 
of laughter. 

“You'll have to tell him,” I said. 

“1 don’t see why,” Stella answered. 
“It’s fun, and imagine how your father 
will look when he finds how we've twisted 
up his scheme.” 


Stella as- 


“The crucial moment came when we 


ran across father in the theater. 


What would he say?” 


- 


‘ 


ce 


That settled it. Stell: 
borrowed some more of 
my things. She wanted 
a bright scarf, so | offered fi 
my best one, and felt un- 
accountably vexed when i 
she accepted it. I next 
produced my new sport coat and Stella 
took that, too. She was certainly a 





vision of loveliness and her face was 
simply glowing when Mr. Harding 


arrived and she presented him to me. 
He gave me a quick, searching look, then 
turned to Stella. She looked unusually well 
with all my best things on, while I looked 
unusually worse in what was left over. 
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‘There was an awkward instant when he 
opened the door of the tonneau, and 
paused the fraction of a second, to see 
who would sit there. I knew he wanted 
Stella with him, so I climbed in. 

The man was a perfect surprise to me. 
Everything about him was vigorous and 
strong, but fine, too. His hands were 
brown and lean, and the fingers straight 
and strong. His gray eyes looked as if 
he knew an awful lot, but he wasn’t tell- 
ing it all. Even his smile was a new kind 
of one. 


HE afternoon was perfect. A lovely 

September haze hung over the Berkeley 
hills, and made their undulations look as 
if they had just been touched into that 
shape by soft fingers. The wind, usually 
so restless round the bay shores, had gone 
to sleep in the general quiet. 

Mrs. Barker, the aunt, seemed to pre- 
fer the scenic environment to my conver- 
sation, so | had plenty of leisure to study 
the man in front of me. Stella chatted 
incessantly. I wondered what it could all 
be about, because she has always lived in 
a nice, smiling little world of her own, 
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and doesn’t know a_ thing 
about the big interests of life 
that concerned him. Occa- 
sionally he turned to include 
me in their talk, but for the 
most part, I was out of it. 
Stella’s blue eyes seemed to 
invite his attention, and certainly I had 
no logical ground for complaint that she 
acted well the part I, myself, had set her. 
Of course, the machine claimed much of 
his time, but what was left went to the 
girl beside him, while the girl behind him, 
bewailed her ill-luck in meeting him under 
the blighting shadow of a deception. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Baker, Mt. Rainier, Mt. St. Helens, Mt. 





EE the heavy black line running 
almost without a break from Van- 
3ritish Columbia, to ‘Tia 

Juana, Mexico? That’s Pacific 
street, the longest continuous paved 
thoroughfare in the world. It extends for 
2000 miles from south to north, a distance 
equal to the airline from New York City 


couver, 


almost to the eastern boundary of 
Wyoming. And it is beautiful all the 
way. There isn’t a dull mile between the 
terminals. From Vancouver to San Diego 
either the whitecapped mountains or the 
blue sea or both accompany the road all 
the way. It travels along the Bay of 
Georgia and Puget Sound in sight of Mt. 


Hood and Mt. Adams, the snow crest of 
Cascades on one side and the glistening 
peaks of the Coast Range on the other. 
It crosses the Columbia, traverses the 
orchards and fields of the Willamette 
Valley for 150 miles, winds through the 





firs of the Umpqua mountains into the 


i 
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THE FAR WEST— IV. Pacific Slope Highways 
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orchards of the Rogue River valley, ascends 
a mile and a half to the pines of the Siski- 
you range on the California line, winds 
along the foot of Mt. Shasta, drops 
through the canon of the Sacramento into 
the wide valley bearing the river’s name 
and offers the motorist a choice of routes 
south of San Francisco, one running 


through the valleys between the chains 
of the Coast Range close to the Pacific, 
the other through the San Joaquin Valley, 
over the Tehachapi mountains to the 
edge of the Mojave desert and on to Los 
Angeles. 

Whoever comes from the East to the 


Coast will emerge on some portion of 


“Pacific street.” It’s only a question of 
personal preference and of seasonal vari- 
ations in road conditions which east-and- 
west road he will choose. Undoubtedly, 
though, the tide of traffic in the early 
spring or summer will favor the more 
southern routes, rising on the central and 
(Continued on page 61) 
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“ ES. I missed my calling. Who 

hasn’t?” He puckered up blue 

eyes that shone out merrily on a 

world seeming fairly good, take it 

by and large. “That’s what makes a 

man a success in business—making up for 
opportunities he has missed.” 

Suddenly he switched his stream of 
talk. Langdon’s conversational method 
was that of a freman playing a hose. He 
flipped his nozzle here, there, with a 
prodigious waste of water. If you stayed 
with him an hour or so you would find 
everything within reach pretty thoroughly 
wet. 

“This idea that a fellow should take a 
job, stick to it, get a raise on Christmas- 
bunk! Ever know a man worth a tinker’s 
dam who ran on that principle?” 

I didn’t. I preferred to hear Langdon 
talk. I knew skeptics who said ‘‘bunk”’ 
when Langdon’s name was mentioned. 
But a fellow, still a boy at forty-nine, who 
owned his own railroad (even if it was 
only a fifty-mile line), a sugar plantation 
half the size of the country his father had 
come from, with all he owned in a canvas 
dinny bag; a man who was director in at 
least two banks, a chemical company, a 


mail-order concern and a grocery 
syndicate, who had givena hundred 
thousand dollars to the last Demo- 
cratic campaign fund and had, that 
minute, a ninety-six per cent corner on 
the New York apple crop, was a fellow 
beneath whose bunk lay more than 
cobwebs. 

We were sitting- together in the smoker 
of a commuter’s special. 

“Everybody has to do a certain amount 
of flopping round to—well, to get it out 
of his system. ‘Then something or some- 
body comes along and slaps him into a 
place where he sticks and takes root. 
Then he gets busy.” 

“To tell you the truth,” I laughed, “‘f 
thought you ran on a very different 
principle.” 

“T? Say, if it hadn’t been for—for a 
girl!’ He laughed. A dyspeptic in the 
seat ahead scowled round at us. But 
Langdon was looking out of the window. 

“A girl,”’ he chuckled, “And a little deal 
in tomatoes.” 

“What do you mean, tomatoes?” 

“Well, you see, I’d grown up with a lot 
of damfool notions in my head and was 
being all cut out and trimmed for the 
legal profession. Then, one spring, my 
fraternity had a house party and—I met 
the girl. That’s something, I’ll tell the 
world!” 
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One spring the fraternity held 






a house party, and—well. 


he met the one girl 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 
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Concern 


By George F. Hummel and Silas Bent 


The dyspeptic moved to another seat. 

“You see, I was in the usual hurry to 
get rich. I was looking for the electric 
button that would let me burst in on a 
waiting wor!d in a shower of sparks and a 
roll of thunder. I couldn’t find it. I tried 
banking—one week. I sold a kind of 
insoluble peanut taffy for a little longer. 
I tried my luck on a coal-oil burner: 
importing. I sold a soap-in-the-handle 
shaving brush. Don’t remember half of 
them. As long as my stock of shoes and 
clothes held out I fooled myself into 
believing that I was getting a toe-hold on 
the first rung. 

“IT would write long letters to Kate, 
who had just started teaching in a fancy 
girls’ school upstate, and enthuse over 
the prospects of whatever I was expert- 
menting with at the time. I forget how | 
bridged the gaps between jobs. 

“One of the things that spoiled any 
chance I might have had of sticking with 
anything long enough to learn what it 
was all about was my knowledge that 
Kate had family connections away out of 
my class. I had that sick fancy common 
to young snipes that before I could take 
her out of her past and her present I had 
to reach a point where I’d be sort of 
lifting her up, you know, and not pulling 
her down. Of course I measured all that 
in dollars per week. 
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‘Well; March came along and slush and 
wet feet and the flu. I had time to 
realize what a mess I was making of it. 
You could have bought me and my whole 
future that spring for three cents on the 
dollar. I didn’t write to Kate. I was 
afraid she might find out what a bust I 
was. For the same reason I didn’t tell the 
folks at home how sick I was. 

“T went into the produce business. I 
knew a lot of farmers, you see, round 
home. I met Kate at the pier on her 
return from Europe, where she had spent 
the summer with her mother, and showed 
her my new business card. I remember 
she put my collection of cards in a box 
along with the gold football I got as 
captain of my Freshman team and a lot of 
similar junk. She had a photograph of 
me in that box, snapped in the open door 
of a freight car when I was auctioning off 
tomatoes on the sidings in the Jersey 
meadows. Getting tired?” 

“No!” 

“Have a cigar?” 

“No!” 

“That’s good. I got to tell you about 
1y potatoes.” 

“You said tomatoes.” 

“Did 1?” he roared. “Didn't 
I te!l you everybody has to do a 
certain amount of flopping 
round till he gets kicked into his 
proper place?— Well, 
as | said, | explained 
to Kate that things 
were looking up— 
sort of flippant-like. 
I said by Christmas, 
or, say, Easter at the 
latest, I hoped to be 
round for her in 
that car. Mightn’t 
be a_ Rolls-Royce. 
Wouldn’t be a fliv- 
ver either. | wanted 
her to get ready. 

“About —Christ- 
mas time I had 
myself and a cross- 
eyed stenographer 
incorporated as the 
H. B. Langdon and 
Co. Inc., Brokers in 
Farm Produce. ‘The 
cross-eyed stenographer handled 
everything I missed. Good girl. 
she was. Sorry I lost track of her, 

“But you see I couldn’t let well 
enough alone. I listened to a lot 
of wise ones predicting there wouldn't be 
enough potatoes left in New York by 
March to make an Irish stew. So | 
turned what working capital I had and 
all that I could borrow into prime Green 
Mountain stock and hired a cellar to hold 
the foundation of the Langdon family for- 
tune. Then I spent a lot of time working 
over a prospectus for big business next 
year. | built up an organization of 
paper that winter that I’ve never ap- 
proached since. I kept the cross-eyed 
stenographer working overtime up to 
the last week of her stay with me. 

“Potatoes didn’t follow the dope. They 
only dropped a few cents at a time. Some 
days they’d kick back a penny or two a 
bushel. On the whole the price-line 
sagged off. Potatoes began to drift into 
the New York market from Maine, 
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George F. Hummel and 


Idaho, Vermont, Canada. It seemed as 
if farmers all over the map had been 
storing up potatoes for the past several 
years anticipating just this crisis. 

“I spent less time writing Kate and 
prospectuses and more and more scram- 
bling round for the weekly pay-roll. One 
night—the cross-eyed stenographer was 
three weeks in arrears—I received a check 
for enough to pay her and a part of the 


back rent and—well; we parted—tempo- 
rarily, I told her. 
“Then I discovered that my cellar, 


which was next to a bakery, was too warm 
and too wet for potatoes. I hadn’t been 
over to look at my fortune for a week or 
two. On opening the door I smelled a 
suspicious odor. I shoveled over a few 
bushels and the odor grew stronger. It 
wasn’t exactly hot in that cellar. But | 
began sweating 


worse than I] ever 


kid ia 


had as a 
















“Auctioning sev- 
enty-five thousand 
crates of tomatoes 
1s no small job. I 

argued, coaxed, 

shouted, until I 

was all in™ 


the old hay-mow in July. 
“A month later I got rid 
of the ill-smelling wreck 
for a hundred and seventy- 
five dollars, even. I paid seventy-five to 
square my rent and spent the balance for 
the ring for Kate. I had told her it would 
be there by Easter. It was then three weeks 
overdue—being engraved, I told her. 


Silas Bent 
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“Kate had been visiting some relative 
of hers over the Easter holidays. She had 
not written to me for three or four weeks. 
I didn’t blame her. Her silence told me 
that she had at last grown disgusted with 
the way I was floundering round and had 
seen through my bluff. I wrote her a 
letter to accompany the ring and laid on 
the sentiment heavy. I was feeling weak 
and seasick. I didn’t mention potatoes. 
If I had He stopped suddenly and 
looked out at the flying landscape. “Who 
the devil knows what I[’d have been 
today? But I didn’t. I vaguely sugessted 
another postponement. I didn’t confess 
about potatoes for several months. | 
didn’t have to. Things began to happen 

“T received an answer to my moonshine 
that was a whole course in spring tonics. 
Believe me, she had me down cold. As I 

waded through her long reply I 
felt the cold shivers running up 
and down my back. Then all ofa 
sudden I began to see what lav 
underneath this scolding. She was 
telling me to forget all these pipe- 
dreams and get down to earth. 
She didn’t expect and didn’t want 
anything but a decent living. She 
was sick of waiting round. If | 
could scrape together enough by 
fall to pay the rent and the minis- 
ter she'd add what she had—and 
anyway she had de- 
cided to chuck her 
job and be ready 
for me by the mid- 
dle of September. 
She was putting it 
squarely up to me. 
No more postpone- 
ments. Dig in, keep 
an eye cocked for 
opportunity and 
work it to death if it 
came my way. 


“Well, sir, whart- 
ever of me hadn't 
bubbled over and 


blown off after read- 
ing that letter got 
busy. Five months 
to get up to scratch! 
Do you see what a 
girl can do?—But 
that isn’t half of it. 
“T won’t go into 
details — don’t _ re- 
member them. But 
I began to pick up a 
little business here, 
there, after supper, 
before breakfast, in 
places [’d_ never 
suspected before. 
There’s only one 
detail of any im- 
portance. It came 
in the shape of a 
letter marked Mh- 
canopy, Florida. 
“It was short. It 


said: ‘Can you sell 
tomatoes? If so, 
state how many 
and at what price.” It was signed ‘John 
Talbot.’ I’d never heard of him. | 


though: it was pretty plain evidence of 
my spreading reputation. 
“Could I sell tomatoes! I’d say I could 
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sell all the tomatoes ever grown in the 
state of Florida. I'd seen those Florida 
tomatoes, sickly looking things, wrapped 
in tissue paper. I looked up the map to 
see where Micanopy was located and 
scouted round to find out what tomatoes 
were worth a crate and whether any one 
wanted them. One day I casually men- 
tioned to a prospective buyer John Tal- 
bot’s name as one of my numerous clients. 

“*The tomato king?’ he asked. 

“Tf that’s what you call him. 

‘I did business with the man, and after 
that I quoted John Talbot on quality and 
quantity and price everywhere I went. 
He was known all through the trade. 

“T wrote Mr. Talbot a letter. I might 

ay that my letterhead was about the 
classiest sent out from the whole district. 
| told Mr. q albot th it I could £¢ I] all the 
tomatoes he could raise that were up to 
standard, Stc., C€kc. | quoted him the 
current price. I asked him how many he 
could send me and when. 

“T got a telegram back three days latet 
that said: ‘Shipping first eight carloads 
prime stock today. (jood luck.’ 

“Say, can you picture a kid sitting alone 
in that God forsaken hole-in-the-wall 
trying to let that message sink in?) Eight 
carloads at fifteen hundred crates to the 
car! I didn’t know there were as many 
tomatoes as that ripe in Florida. All that 
day I rushed round like a wet hen. I 
wired back at night: ‘O. K. (It ought 


to have been oh shucks) How many 
tomatoes have you got? Wire 


details ‘ 

**His letter came a fe M days 
later. In the meantime to my 
own astonishment I had got rid of 
the eight cars at a fair price and 
H. B. Langdon Co., Inc., had 
hired another stenographer—that 
Is, a ste nographer. 

“Mr. Talbot’s letter stated that 
he had fourteen hundred acres of 
tomatoes. Doing well. Prospect 
excellent. Would ship up — to 
twenty-hve cars a day, maximum, 
beginning in ten days.  Satished 
with first deal. Could I swing his 
whole crop at eleven hundred dol- 
lars a car?——When my brain began 
to work again I started fhguring. 
| started; eleven hundred times 
twenty-hve—and went on from 
there working in details. At cur- ef 
rent prices eleven hundred dollars 
a car left a mighty handsome mar- 
gin. I caught my new stenographer 


looking over at me scared. My oy 
laugh didn’t sound right. Se Mayo 


“The authorized paid-in capital of 
H. B. Langdon Co. Inc. was listed 
as eighteen hundred dollars. That would 
have paid for one car and a half of Tal- 
bot’s tomato crop if it hadn’t all rotted 
away in that baker-shop cellar. “Twenty- 
eight cars. Forty odd thousand crates 
a day, at seventy-five cents a crate. | 
looked over my sheets of figures once 
more. Then I closed my desk and walked 
down to the Battery. I needed the air. 
I thought of Kate’s long letter—and 
September. Then I started half running 
back to my office. I pulled out the classi- 
hed telephone directory and got busy. 
Vhat night I wired John Talbot: 

“ “Accept offer. Eleven hundred dollars 
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a car. Inform me three days in advance 
amount daily shipment. Wire if satis- 
factory.’ 

“After I sent that telegram I had to go 
out and ride on the Jersey ferry to keep 
myself from dragging down a telephone 
receiver and begging somebody to cancel 
the message. I got to my office next 
morning just as the street sprinkler was 
going past. When the girl came in she 
kept watching me out of the tail of her 
eye. Afraid, I guess, that I might get 
violent. Before noon I received Talbot’s 


reply confirming our deal. 


i IOSE ten or a dozen words from a man 


I'd never seen put a lot of steam into 
my boilers. ‘That night I sat on the edge 
of my bed in my pyjamas (I wore fancy 
blue pyjamas in those days. It was a long 
time before I got sense and went back to 
night shirts) and thought of all the good I 
was going to do in the world with my 
money after I had got my business inter- 
ests organize d so that I had most of mv 
time free for more important things.” 
His lean face broke into that fascinating 
tangle of wrinkles and his blue eyes shone. 
“| haven’t quite reached that stage yet. 

“If ever a kid put himself heart and 
soul into a proposition I did into that 
tomato deal. The thing, in fact, made a 
man of me. It was an all-fired tough 
proposition, if I do say it, for a single- 
handed green-horn without a thing to go 
on but good will and the picture of a 





SUNSET FOR JULY WILL BE 
THE CAMPING NUMBER 


T will contain special features, articles, 

pictures, etc., of interest to the sum- 
mer vacationist everywhere—especially in 
the Far West. 

Two features in particular, the Editors 
wish to call to your attention. One is an 
article devoted to auto camp facilities in 
the Far West. The other is the story of a 
5600 mile tour of the West, made 
especially with an eye to keeping expenses 
down. 

The information contained in both of 
these articles will be extremely valuable to 
SUNSET readers planning ‘‘auto- 
vacations” for this summer. 

The CAMPING NUMBER OF 
SUNSET will be on sale at all news- 
stands June 15th. 
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girl who expected him to make good. 
“Well, to cut it short I struggled with 
this spring flood of Florida tomatoes and 
saw it growing day after day to look more 
like a young Niagara. ‘They poured in 
eight, ten, seventeen, twenty-four cars a 
day, five days in the week (we arranged 
to have no stock come in on Saturday). 
“When I went in, now, to the bank 
where I had been kiting checks for a year 
past, the head cashier came up smiling 
and started telling me about his family. I 
took on another girl and half a dozen 
roustabouts. One night I received a 
letter from Talbot saving he had a young 
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fellow familiar with his end of the game 
who wanted to learn the brokerage bus- 
iness. Could I use him? If so, start him 
low and ride him hard. Talbot thought 
he would make good and prove handy. 
I wired back to send him on. The thing 
sort of flattered me. God knows | 
needed help. 

“He came, a close-mouthed, loose-hung 
chap with that lazy Southern drawl 
camouflaging a brain that worked like 
ereased lightning. I fell for him in the 
first five minutes. Afterwards, he con- 
fessed that it took him considerably 
longer. I learned that he had been 
Talbot’s right-hand man and_ knew 
shipping and handling fruit and veg- 
etables from A to Z. 

“Let’s see—Dick Sterling and I have 
been together now—twenty-six years next 
May. I don’t think either of us ever 
regretted it —that is, not after those first 
three months. 

“Within ten days after Dick joined me 
H. B. Langdon Co. Ine. was hitting on all 
cylinders in a cloud of dust. My ’phone 
jangled twelve hours a day. I became 
known as headquarters for tomatoes in 
New York and spread out connections as 
far as Philadelphia, Albany and Boston. 
In the morning when my clock woke me 
I'd give a kick and snort like an old fire- 
horse hearing an alarm. At night I’d 
stumble up to my room, blind with sleep, 
and try to keep awake a few minutes 
longer figuring out ways and means of 
spreading that flood out over the 
New York flats without getting 
drowned in the process—Whew!” 

I looked round hastily to see if 
the other passengers were noticing 
us. They didn’t seem to be an- 
noyed. When Langdon recovered 
he said: 

“Tt was too much for me! 

“If I had had the right break in 
luck I might have beaten the game 
and won my girl in a blaze of glory. 
Things don’t seem ever to work out 
that way. What happened to Irish 
potatoes in January fell foul of 
Florida tomatoes in May—only 
worse! 

‘Tomatoes poured into Jersey 
City faster than anthracite coal. 
One Friday night (it was Saturday 
morning to be exact) I turned the 
key in H. B. Langdon Co.’s hired 
lock—down and pretty nearly out. 
Cars, packed to the doors with ripe 
and rotting Florida tomatoes, were 
strung out over the Jersey meadows 
for a mile. Thirty-two of those 
cars were consigned to H. B. Lang- 
don Co. Inc. There were a lot of 
other poor devils too, caught, like myself, 
in the jam. 

“Not a customer in sight this side of 
Albany. In the three last days I'd 
worked them all. Thirty-two cars rotting 
on my hands and twenty more due Mon- 
day morning. I was a rag. 

“Vil never forget that walk home. 
There was a buzzing in my ears that 
reminded me of the old lily-pond back 
home and the sleepy hum of insects over tt 
at night. It was chilly. I remember the 
noise my heels made on the pavement up 
the empty street. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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How a Croaking Frog Caused a Superstitious Man 
to Discover America's Richest Gold Mine 


ETER O’RILEY, one of the 

two discoverers of the famous 

Comstock vein, from which 

not less than $325,000,000 in 
gold and silver was eventually taken, 
was a firm believer in signs and portents 
and all the things that go with a supersti- 
tious belief in luck. He would run a mile to 
avoid a cross-eyed man and would have 
died of fright had he overturned a salt- 
cellar or broken a mirror. In childhood he 
had imbibed an enduring belief in lepre- 
chawns, banshees, and the powers of “the 
good people,” and in his last days he was 
vuided by the whisperings of spirits, who, 
he believed, were telling him where to 
look for a bigger bonanza than the Com- 
stock lode. It was this trait and his ad- 
venture with the goblin frog in the first 
place, that indirectly led to the discovery 
of the Comstock itself. 

It was not long before making that 
historic find that he mined in Gold Canon, 
a long and wide ravine, heading on 
Mount Davidson, about two miles south 
of the head of Six-mile Canon. ‘There, 
with pan and rocker, he wrought at wash- 
ing placer gold from the sand and gravel. 

Pete, as he was known to his fellow- 
miners, liked to ramble off by himself and 
follow the meanderings of the slight and 
ro stream that ran down the bed of 

Gold Canon in search of a fat pocket 
where he could mine as he pleased, undis- 
turbed by the observations or suggestions 
of bystanders. Give him a few “colors” 
(specks of gold) to start with, and he 
would dig and pan away for days in pur- 
suit of the elusive, treacherous prospect, 
sure that his luck would finally lead him 
to the longed-for pocket. 

One day he had built a little dam to 
turn a rill running down a ravine into a 
ditch leading to his panning-hole near the 
bar, had sunk a pit almost to bedrock, 
and had washed out two or three pans of 
rich dirt. Down in the pit he was filling 
his pan with a promising gravel when he 
was roused from his rapt contemplation 
of the prospect by a sm: ill, squeaky voice 
overhead singing out, “Struck it?’ 

It was a question so pat to the occasion, 
so in tune with his hopes, and came so un- 
expectedly from that small, shrill voice, 
that it startled him almost into dropping 
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the pan. Popping his head over the edge 
of the hole he gazed wonderingly about 
him, half expecting to see a small, red- 
mantled fairy standing in the near-by 
clump of willows. As he stood thus, open- 
mouthed, gazing about him, the little 
voice again chirruped, “Struck it?) Struck 
it?) Struck it? 


Peter now truly caught the direction of 


the voice, and, looking toward his reser- 
voir, saw a small green frog perched on 
the end of a stick that projected an inch 
or two out of the water. ‘The frog was but 
a couple of rods away, and seemed to 
Peter to be gazing directly into his eyes. 

“Struck it?” again inquired the frog. 

“Tt’s a sign of good luck,’ muttered 
Peter. “The little fella says I’ve struck 
it. He’s no countryman of mine, but I 
believe in my soul I have struck it.” 

He washed out the pan of dirt he had 
just garnered and was astonished to find 
not a color. Half minded to call the frog 
a fraud, he looked over toward the reser- 
voir, but the little fellow was gone. Peter 
stepped into his pit and dug out another 
pan of dirt, listening meanwhile for the 
little voice. But not a word did he hear. 
He washed out the pan and found nearly 
a dollar in dust. 

“Ah, yuh little divil,” he cried, “where 
are yuh now? Yuh hadn’t a word to say 
this time.” 

In great glee, Peter resumed his digging, 
confident now of a rich haul. In about 
half a minute, out rang the little voice, 
clear and shrill, “Struck it? Struck it? 
Struck it?” 

“Yes, yuh little fool, it’s aisy to say, 
‘Sthruck it?) Sthruck it?’ afther seein’ 
what I| got in my last pan.” 

“Struck it! Struck it! Struck it!” 
croaked the frog in what seemed to Peter 
a tone of triumph. 

“All right, ma bouchal,” cheerily as- 
sented Peter, nodding at the little fellow 
that sat winking and blinking on the end 
of the stick, “all right, ma bouchal; of 
course, I’ve sthruck it.” 


But when he washed out the pan, 
he found no color. 

“Yuh’re the worst liar I ever saw,” 
exclaimed Peter, arising from hts 
sobered contemplation of the barren 
pan, and shaking his fist in the direction of 
the frog. 

Grumblingly Peter dug out another 
pan of gravel. Up popped the frog from 
the water with another shrill, “Struck 
it?” and again the dirt proved barren. 

Peter continued stolidly to wash out 
pans, but the frog so steadily charmed the 
gold away that he grew angry. ‘Then his 
eye fell upon a crevice bearing dirt of an 
aspect so promising that Peter was sure 
the frog must now hold his tongue. But 
he had not half filled the pan when he 
heard again, “Struck it? Struck it?” 

Peter cautiously laid down his crevicing 
spoon, slyly grasped a large stone in each 
hand, and stealthily tip-toed toward his 
tormentor. Just as the frog emerged with 
another “Struck it?” Peter viciously let 
drive with a stone half the size of his own 
head but he missed his mark. 

Confident he had given the frog a 
fright to last him a fortnight, Peter re- 
sumed his work. His pan was all but full 
when up darted the frog. 

Convulsed with rage, Peter flung the 
pan of dirt as far as he could hurl it, and, 
determined on the frog’s destruction, 
made for the pond. He thought he saw 
the frog dart through the muddy water, 
and slammed down the back of the shovel- 
blade with a mighty “‘spat”. No more 
did he see of the frog, and, concluding he 
had killed the creature, he threw him a 
parting curse and strode away, 

The next morning, at peace with all the 
world, there fell upon his ear the hated 
voice and its hateful inquiry. 

An unpleasant thrill skidded down 
Peter’s spine, a chill assailed his heart. 
His evil genius was alive and at work. 
Peter kicked over his pan of dirt, snatched 
up his shovel, and rushed into the reser- 
voir, but the frog plumped out of sight. 
40, Peter began with his pan to bail out 
the reservoir. Water was scarce and corre- 
spondingly precious, but no sacrifice in- 
volving the destruction of that frog could 
be too great for Peter. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A Governor fr om the Backwoods 
San Francisco's Woman Supervisor 


Boy Builders of Miniature Ships 
A Girl Who Guards Forests from Fire 








| 
A Cookee Became a Governor 
HEN Roland H. Hartley was 


born on a farm in the back- 

woods in Shogomoc, York coun- 

ty, New Brunswick, sixty-one 
years ago, it is doubtful if his parents ever 
imagined he would become governor 
of a great state in the West. 

Theirs was a family of twelve children 
and at an early age Roland was well 
drilled in all the requirements of labor 
about the farm, doing everything from 
cradling grain with a scythe, to milking 
cows and clearing the land of stones. 
Many a day he followed a plow over rocky 


sou, drean.ing as all boys dream. ‘The 
kindly influence of his father, Edward 
Williams Hartley, who was a_ farmer 
and minister of the Baptist church, came 
to its earthly end when Roland was only 
fourteen. His mother, before her mar- 
riage Rebecca Barker Whitehead, was a 
second cousin of Andrew Jackson, seventh 
president of the United States. At the 
death of his father Roland went to work 
in a logging camp at Rocky Brook, Gull 
lake, Minnesota. ‘There he served in the 
capacity of “‘cookee,” spending his time 
helping about the kitchen, making beds 
for the loggers and doing other odd jobs 
about the camp. 








of Brainerd. 


West. 


with H. J. 


Hartley. 


ter Nina. 


eight years. 





an Indian uprising in the locality. 
in the lumbering business when he came West in 1902 to take 
charge of an investment in Washington timber, and located 
at Everett on Puget Sound. 
has been engaged in the logging and milling business. 
personally cruised over ten billion feet of timber in the vicin- 
ity of Puget Sound. 

In recognition of his interest in Everett and the North- 


His interest in lumbering, then awak- 
ened, never lagged, and though he spent 
a portion of his youth in agricultural pur- 
suits in the little developed Dakota terri- 
tory he returned in the fall cto the logging 
camps where he was employed during the 
winter in nearly every phase of camp life. 
This included driving teams, swamping 
chopping down, yarding and similar tasks. 
In the spring he would comedown on the log 
drive as a “river driver” to “Lily Pond,” 
or Minneapolis, then return to Dakota 
where he spent his time wheat farming. 

Young Hartley’s education was fre- 
quently interrupted by various tasks, be- 
cause of need of money. He served dur- 
ing these periods of his life as clerk in 


a wholesale grocery house; as porter, bell-boy and clerk in a 
hotel at Brainerd, Minnesota; in every form of logging camp 
work except that of high-rigger, and in every description of 
work relative to farming in that day. 
tasks enabled him to gain a grammar school education and an 
academic course in the Minneapolis Academy. 
duction to politics came when Carl Douglas, proprietor of 
the hotel in which he had formerly worked, was elected mayor 
He chose Hartley to serve as his secretary. In 
this capacity he gained a practical insight into civic affairs, 
a valuable experience. 

After finishing at the Academy Hartley was given a position 
with Clough Brothers who had lumber interests in the Middle 
Later he went into the shoe manufacturing business 
Putman under the firm name of Putman and 
While in this connection he spent much of his 
time traveling throughout the Northwest introducing the 
product of his firm. 
Clough, one of the brothers in the lumbering concern that had 
employed Hartley, became governor of the state of Minne- 
sota and he secured Hartley’s services as private secretary. 
Clough was a state senator when Hartley married his daugh- 


His savings from these 


His first intro- 


It was at this time that David M. 


Meanwhile Hartley was interested in the military depart- 
ment of the state of Minnesota and served in the National 
Guard as aide-de-camp on the general staff for more than 
In that capacity he saw actual service during 


He renewed his interest 


For the past twenty years he 


He has 


west the people of that city elected Hartley as their mayor 
and in 1915 sent him to the state ‘esl During the 
World War, though fifty-three years of age, he enlisted as a 
private in the Washington National Guard, serving his full 
enlistment of three years. In 1918 he was commissioned cap- 
tain of engineers and was ordered with his company overseas, 
but the armistice prevented. He is now a captain in the re- 
serves. His two sons, Edward Williams, and David Marston, 
both of Yale University, enlisted and served until the close 
of the war. A daughter, Mary, is a student in the Everett 
high school. 

From cookee in a logging camp to governor of Washing- 
ton is a mighty jump and yet Roland H. Hartley accomplished 
it when in January of this vear he was inaugurated at Olympia 
to serve four years. Howarp MaxweELt Brier. 





He was fourteen years old. one of a family of twelve children in the 


backwoods, when his father died, so he got a job as “cookee™ in a 


logging camp— the word ‘menial’ meant nothing in his courageous 


young life. He continued to tackle all sorts of tough tasks, edu- 
cated himself, and now is governor of Washington. Really. you 


might call Roland ri: Hartley a self-made man! 
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A City Mother 
AN FRANCISCO’S only feminine 


supervisor was late to our luncheon 
ippointment. Realizing the demands on 
the time of such a prominent person as a 
city officer the writer was somewhat un- 
easy. But the waiter was reassuring. 
Vliss Margaret Mary Morgan was a regu- 
lar patron and he knew her. “If she say 
she come,” he asserted confidently, ‘‘she 
come.” And she did. Integrity is the 
keynote to the character of this unusual 
woman who has achieved success as a 
politician and a printer. 

Born in Portland, Maine, a graduate of 

Elizabeth’s Academy and also of a 
business course at Gray’s College—a rare 
achievement for a woman forty years ago 

‘Miss Morgan entered the then small 
army of women earners at the age of 
twenty-one. She was running her own 
fancy-goods store in partnership with a 
sister when the marriage of the latter and 
a fire left her commercially down and out. 
She wanted to get away and so took on 
the first thing that offered and for a year, 
as a woman drummer, sold advertising 
printing from New York to Texas, a job 
which she would advise all girls to forego. 
\fter this trying experience she drifted to 
San Francisco and there accepted a posi- 
tion with the Walter Brunt Publishing 
Company where she remained twenty- 
one years, 

The honor paid her by the city in elect- 
ing her its one woman supervisor enabled 
Miss Morgan to carry out a long cher- 
ished dream of having her own printing 
business. Her slogan was “‘Anything fit 
to print” and her assets a thorough 
knowledge of the work and a large capi- 
tal of good-will. She loves “even the 
worries” of her business and it is not sur- 
prising that she has made good at it— 
witness a doubled pay-roll in two years of 
activity. 

‘Politics?’ Miss Morgan quirks a 
humorous eyebrow. “Oh, I was just 
plain flattered into politics. You see, 
when every organization in the city in- 
cluded my name in their lists of desired 
candidates I naturally fell for it.” 

Now, oddly enough, the most keen- 
minded men, though sincerely despising 
Hattery, have been known to swallow it 
whole. The average intelligent woman, 
on the contrary, will frankly relish every 
morsel—but always with a grain of salt. 
Miss Morgan is decidedly above the aver- 
age in intelligence. Though admittedly 
flattered into being the first “city 
mother” elected into local office she was 
well aware of what she was up against. 
She was a woman, no different from other 
women, “except freer-thinking, perhaps,” 
and she had no illusions about serving on 
a board with seventeen men who natur- 
ally were far from enthusiastic over the 
idea—at first. For Margaret Mary Mor- 
van gave them a pleasant surprise. She 
is not, like many of her sex, a “natural 
reformer.” She’s a thinker and a builder, 
what one might call a prophylactic poli- 
tician. “This reform idea of women,” 
she believes, “is almost a handicap in 
politics. Of course it’s the valor of ignor- 
ance mostly, a new broom sweeping 
clean, and women are new to the house of 
politics. Men do splendid work in poli- 
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Miss Margaret Mary Morgan, printer and politician, is San Francisco's only woman 


supervisor. 


In the mayor's absence she frequently wields the gavel over seventeen 


members of the board. During her three years in office she has proved herself a power 


“Politics,” 


in constructive civic work. 


she Says, “Is no place for a ‘lady. 


Just remem- 


ber that you are a woman and you Il have no trouble” 


tics, and did, long before women got into 
the game. And they would do better if 
the public and the press would give them 
the beneft of the doubt once in a while. 
Also, men can give us some pointers we 
would do well to heed. For instance, will 
two women violently disagree in meeting 
and then grin it off over their cigars—I 
should say their chocolate—afterwards? 
They will not! Women must learn to be 
better losers, to live by the fifty-fifty princi- 
ple if they want the fifty-fifty standard. 
We all have our faults. If we didn’t we 
wouldn’t be here! Men are all right.” 

It is refreshing, this shrewd and kindly 
evaluation of life and people, and the 
possession of it makes Miss Morgan nota- 
ble among women in politics. When she 
takes the chair, as she frequently does in 
the absence of the mayor, her colle agues 
say there is more business done in better 
order and less time than under the gavel 
of any of the others. Whether this is due 
to the inherited orderliness of her sex, the 
chivalry of the other members of the 
board or to a personality that puts 
through whatever it undertakes, is possi- 


bly open to dispute. A little of all three, 
we should say, but certainly with the em- 
phasis on the last-named point. 

Miss Morgan is no lobbyist, no player 
to the gallery. She casts her ballot as she 
believes best for the good of the city and 
“Hang the next election! The city will 
be here when the voters and supervisors 
are dead and gone.” Her associates know 
that they can count on her to support 
them when she conscientiously can, and 
when she can’t, to oppose them in the 
open, man to man. She never relies upon 
her femininity. ‘‘Politics,” she declares, 
“is no place for a ‘lady’. Just remember 
that you are a woman and you'll have no 
trouble.” This attitude has won her the 
sincere respect and friendliness of the 
men with whom she works. Which is not 
saying that she can not fight for her 
points—she can and does but her weapon 
is the forthright, clean-cutting hatchet of 
open warfare, not the hammer. She has 
never been known to “knock” any one. 
As her chief, the mayor, says, ““Miss Mor- 
gan is a ‘yes’ woman—she’s for things, a 
constructive worker.” 
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It is she who as chairman of the Park 
and Playgrounds Commission has so effec- 
tively built up the city amusement re- 
sources; who has stood staunchly through- 
out her three years of office for the phys- 
ical and moral health of the city’s youth. 


She has a sympathetic knowledge of 


youthful psychology and believes that 
healthy play will prevent more crime 
than any number of prisons and reform 
schools can correct. It was this under- 
standing which caused her to be chosen 
one of thrce women sent some years ago 
by the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
to study and report the condition of work- 
ing women and children in China. 

In spite of strong opposition 1t was she 
who put over the San Francisco vacation 
camp in the High Sierra, a branch of 
healthy activity in which the city had 
lagged be hind other cities on the Coast. 
It is called “Margaret Maryland” in het 
honor. She also got the smoke ordinance 
for which eve ry housekee pel 
blesses her. If asked why she has never 
married (and being an attractive woman 
she inevitably is asked) Miss Morgan will 
smile and come back with the assertion 
that she never had a chance! But there 
is a twinkle in her eye. Certainly she ts 
not the rigid feminist type who belittles 
men. Just as certainly she is the business 
enthusiast. Possibly that explains it. 

“But if a woman really wants to 
marry,” says Miss Morgan, “she must be 
the clinging vine kind and she must con- 
tinue to cling. Incidentally, any woman 
who can cry prettily deserves a prize. She 
generally gets it, too—and right then and 
there some one’s home hre begins to 
smoke! 


passe d, 
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“T want the name Margaret Mary Mor- 
gan to make other women proud. I’m 
not out for limelight or political plums. 
\ woman’s place in politics is not to 
usurp man’s place but to work side by 
side with him, to build with him toward 
a better world, supplementing his man- 
knowledge with her woman-knowledge. 

“My ambition? Humph! If I can 
manage to make my self into a good super- 
visor that’s all I aim for!” 

When reminded that she appears al- 


wavs to have achieved what she aimed 
for, Miss Morgan laughs. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know. I’m still single As 

After all, it isn’t so much what Mar- 
garet Mary Morgan says as the way she 


just as it isn’t so much what she’s 
done as it is the way she’s done it. 
Marpa MAcKENDRICK. 


o 
They Are “Model’’ Boys 


WO California lads, Roscoe and Wal- 
lace Good, own and operate a com- 
pany said to be the only one of its kind 


Savs It; 


in the world. It was organized by them 
hive years ago—they are respectively 
only twenty-one and eighteen now 


with the high-sounding title, The Good 
Brothers Model Shipbuilding Company. 
That it is a “going” concern, and going 
strong, is proved by the fact that, while 
their first little model—they build in 
miniature—was “launched” to a customer 
for a few dollars, they now take orders 
only for five hundred dollars per model. 

When Roscoe and Wallace were ten 
and seven years old their father died, 
leaving them and their little mother quice 


Introducing The Good Brothers, 
Roscoe left) and Wallace, 
partners in a corporation that 


builds ships in miniature 








Roscoe is twenty-one, Wallace 
Their Model Ship- 


building Company was organized 


eighteen. 


five years ago without other 


. 5 ee. oe 
capital than courage, mmitiative 


and talent. They were glad to 
get a few dollars for the first 
ship, but now they take orders 
for not less than five hundred 


dollars per 
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alone, and the boys were obliged to earn 
money after school hours. They were 
glad to get any sort of job and worked in 
stores and garages, cut lawns and piled 
wood, meanwhile absorbing experience 
and developing ambition to make money 
instead of earning it, for they had heard 
that it was the fellow in business fot 
himself who really made the money. They 
had one especially strong mutual interest, 
a love for ships. Many times they had 
admired pictures of old Yankee clipper 
ships and longed to see one. The subject 
of ships continued to fascinate them. 
There was magic for them in the words, 
“American Merchant Marine.” Perhaps, 
some day, they might own ships sailing 
the seven Meanwhile, why not 
model ships in miniature? Imagination 
having inspired them, they set to work, 
after developing a natural aptitude for 
handling tools intelligently. Presently a 
keen business sense arose—why not create 
a world market for models of every sort? 
But to make reproductions of old-time 
craft would require historical research in 
libraries and art galleries, also a collection 
of their own, so they deferred that part 
of their dream until two years ago. 

Sale of the first model turned out by 
the company with the high-sounding 
name was met by many a day of discour- 
agement. Finally a ship chandler in 
Portland, Oregon, bought it for a small 
sum, but the public soon discovered that 
a model turned out by The Good Brothers 
was a truly skilful and accurate piece of 
work. An exhibit in a down-town win- 
dow attracted attention. Orders began 
to come in. Success seemed assured, for 
purchasers appreciated the fact that all 


' 
seas. 
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Nice June weather on Mount Bachelor station in the Deschutes National Forest 
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not so good. But Miss Shasta Leila Hoover likes her fire-lookout job, 9045 feet aloft, even when a June blizzard rocks her 


glass house seventy-two hours ata stretch. And squirrels are good company when the ice melts and the sun smiles. 


Miss Hoover has to pack all water for the station on horseback from streams far below and go without food 


and sleep when fires are raging, but some people naturally thrive on hardships 


reproductions were--and are-——moulded 
by hand, no machinery being used. Soon 
came the necessity of a departmental 
service, Roscve and assistants taking the 
executive, advertising and_ secretarial 
ends; Wallace and assistants, construc- 
tion, finishing and shipping. At first a 
salary method was used for employes but 
it failed because the boys trained for the 
work did not stay with it after the novelty 
wore off. The present basis of percentage 
on profit of output is entirely successful 
because it stimulates creative ability and 
enthusiasm in the worker. 

A two-and-a-half foot reproduction of 
the Mayflower has been accepted by 
President Coolidge for placement on the 
presidential yacht Mayflower. The letter 
accompanying it follows: 

“Mr. President: 

“Tt is the desire of The Good Brothers 
to present to the President of the United 
States a model of the original ship May- 
flower to be placed on the President’s 
yacht Mayflower for the purpose of con- 
stantly reminding the Chief Executive of 
the great necessity of maintaining the 
Stars and Stripes on the high seas, from 
the days of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
for ever and ever.” ZANE Guy. 


U OU 
She is a Fire Lookout 


OR two successive summers Miss Shas- 

ta Leila Hoover has occupied the 
position of fire lookout at the Mount 
Bachelor station in the Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest, Oregon, a third season pre- 
vious to this having been spent in the 
same work on Pine Mountain in_ this 
district. Fire-lookout duty in a busy 
season is a man-sized job, as Miss Hoover 


can testify. In the summer of 1924 she 
went on duty June 12 and left September 
20, and because of the great prevalence 
of fres throughout the dry season was 
not away from her station overnight 
during that period. Much of the time she 
was on duty for long weary hours without 
food or sleep, her territory in constant 
surveillance through a glass, locating 
fires by azimuth readings and the Os- 
borne Fire-Finder, reporting the progress 
of fires to the nearest forest ranger by 
telephone, and directing the fire-chasers 
and posses. 

However, if strenuous work were all 
with which a lookout has to contend, life 
would be a comparatively simple matter. 
But there are in addition many hardships 


to test the courage and endurance of 


these wardens of Uncle Sam’s domains 

scarcity of water for one thing. Miss 
Hoover has to pack in on horse-back from 
streams far below all water used at the 
station, and owing to the extreme cold of 
the mountain nights at this altitude, 9045 
feet, water freezes every night. Also, on 
mountain peaks over 4500 feet, terrific 
storms may be expected any day. Last 
June occurred the worst one of the season. 
The mercury dropped to zero, the wind 
rose to sixty miles an hour, the glass 
house of the station became a rocking 
mass of ice, groaning and straining at its 
cables and threatening each moment to 
tear loose and go sailing off into space. 
As it is located too far above timber- 
line for wood fuel, all that Miss Hoover 
had to burn was gasoline for cooking and 
kerosene for heating. Under these cir- 
cumstances there was nothing left to do 
but take refuge in bed under a pile of 
blankets and wait with what patience she 
could muster for the fury of the seventy- 


two-hour storm to abate. On one ocea- 
sion, receiving permission to go off the 
mountain for a supply of fresh vegetables 
and fruit cached below, Miss Hoover de- 
scended 4 the trail dressed for the 
warmth of a midsummer day. Return- 
ing in He afternoon a terrible blizzard 
overtook her and she nearly died of ex- 
posure and exhaustion before reaching 
the haven of her glass house. 

Many a lookout has gone almost in- 
sane from the isolation and loneliness. 
Not so Miss Hoover. She fortifies her- 
self against any such contingency with a 
supply of books, principally on geology, 
botany and astronomy. She studies the 
bird-life, so different from that in the val- 
leys, and makes friends with such furry 
creatures as the Red, Pine and Douglas 
squirrels, taming the little fellows until, 
they swarm all over her when she appears 
from the cabin, looking in her pockets for 
delectable bits of food. Beside these 
things she never tires of gazing at the 
marvelous panorama spread at her feet; 
from Rainier in Washington, Hood, Jef- 
ferson, Jack, Broken Top and Three Sis- 
ters to the north, Diamond, Thielsen, on 
down to Shasta tn California to the south. 
Numberless mountain lakes are catght 
like turquoise brooches in the black lace 
of the fir trees and scintillate in the sun- 
light. 

Undoubtedly if one is strong enough 
mentally and physically to endure such a 
combination of hardships, solitude and 
overwhelming marvels of nature, to live 
alone for months on top of a mountain 
would be an experience which would leave 
an indelible impress upon the soul, by 
which one would attain a better under- 
standing of self and the values of life. 

ETHEL Romic Futter. 
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Rush Starting for 
in Northern 


By Jerome 








Prospectors “push off across the Stikine river at Telegraph Creek, head of navigation 


HAT price the gold pan?” 

The same question, many 
times repeated, is being asked 
concerning round-nosed num- 

ber two shovels, picks, axes, tents, 
blankets, and the multitude of other 
necessary pieces of equipment which go 
to make up the packs of stampeders. 
The reason? Free gold has been struck in 
the Cassiar! Bill Grady’s discovery 
claim on the eastern bank of Gold Pan 
creek, a tributary of Eagle river about 
thirty miles northeast of Dease lake, 
Northern British Columbia, 1s rich, old- 
timers claim, and it lies on the eastern 
border of a placer-gold country estimated 
to be fifty miles wide and over a hundred 
miles long, most of which has never been 
prospected, not even by the stampeders 
of ’75 who took part in the first gold rush 
to the Cassiar district to work the creek- 
beds of the Dease lake area. 

In a matter of weeks following Bill 
Grady’s arrival at the northern town of 
lcelegraph Creek late last October when 
he showed a “poke” containing about 
four ounces of coarse gold, the news of 
the strike had reached to the moss- 
country beyond the Arctic circle, to the 
Mexican border in the south and to the 
\tlantic seaboard in the east. During 
the winter months the British Columbia 
Department of Mines was flooded with 
inquiries. from sourdoughs and chechakos 
alike. Most of them came from British 
Columbia and the neighboring cities of 
Seattle, Portland and Spokane, but some 
came north from San Francisco and San 
Diego, and others have been received 
from as far east as Philadelphia. 

Prospectors have been quietly gather- 
ing in Vancouver, and supply houses are 
doing big business in equipment and in 
bacon and beans and flour. 


HE expected gold rush was all set 

to start early in May. This was nota 
man-appointed date, but one set by the 
vrim servant of nature that rules the 
northland. Early in May the ice goes 
out of the Stikine river, the mighty 
water-course that leads from Wrangel, 
\laska, through the Coast Range moun- 


tains which lift their white peaks along 
the border of eastern Alaska and British 
Columbia, and through the timbered 
hills beyond, for a distance of one hun- 
dred and forty-six miles to Telegraph 
Creek. The route leads up the Stikine to 
Telegraph Creek, thence seventy miles 
over a wagon-road to Dease lake, and by 
Hudson’s Bay Company scows provided 
with “kickers”? down the lake to Porter’s 
Landing. From there on to Gold Pan 
creek, a distance of about thirty miles, 
the man with the strongest back will lead 
the parade. 

Old-timers of the Yukon and Alaska 
have mushed their dogs out of Nome and 
Dawson City and Whitehorse, and have 
worked down into the Cassiar overland 
via Atlin. Others have come down the 
coast to Wrangel and have braved the 
hardships of the Stikine winter trail over 
the ice. A- few have trekked from Van- 


couver and Seattle taking dogs with them 
on the steamers and by this time have 
staked claims on the snow. 

But the start of prospectors was 
booked to occur in May. Captain Sid 
Barrington, head of the Barrington Trans- 
portation Company, Seattle and Wran- 
gel, operators of three gasboats on the 
Stikine, expected to put his first boat of 
the season up the river early in May, and 
advised prospectors to book passage on 
coast steamers which would land them at 
Wrangel. 

The fare for the one hundred and forty- 
six mile voyage up the Stikine will be 
$27.50 and freight will be carried for 
three cents a pound. Freighters will 
meet the river boats at the head of navi- 
gation and provide transportation for a 
nominal charge from Telegraph Creek to 
Dease lake and Porter’s Landing. 


TEAMBOAT menand others who have 

come down from the north recently say 
that nearly a hundred men and several 
dozen dog-teams had assembled there by 
early in February and were waiting for the 
formation of a snow-crust. Cold nights, 
following sunny days in the north, form 
a crust on the snow that at times becomes 


almost as hard as a pavement. The 





Telegraph Creek settlement, 146 miles inland from Wrangel, Alaska. 
be the ‘jumping-off place” for the new gold plunge 


This will 
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the Cassiar! 


Scene of Discovery 
British Columbia 


B. Eberts 


“mushers” were awaiting such an occur- 
rence and when it arrived in March they 
left for the interior. 

But to every dozen prospectors who 
traverse the winter trail there will be a 
hundred to go over the easier water route, 
and there are plenty of indications to lead 
to the belief that the Cassiar rush of 1925 
will be quite exciting. 

Old-timers are optimistic, but they 
dilute their cheerfulness with a bit of wise 
pessimism for the “chechakos’’ and they 
issue a warning against tackling the trip 
and the rigors of the country unprepared. 
‘There are bound to be great disappoint- 
ments, and, in all prob: ability, some im- 
portant gold discoveries as well. Some of 
the hopeful ones will have their hopes 
realized and they will come out with 
stakes big enough to make them rich. 
Others will sell their meagre outfits for 
the price of passage money to take them 
home. In that respect, since the days of 
the California forty-niners, gold stam- 
pedes have been the same. 

The movement to BillGrady’s discovery 
differs from other rushes in that scores of 
prospectors know the country, or at least 
have a general knowledge of parts of it, 
and left it only when news of the big 
strikes in the Klondike came through in 
*g8. ‘They liked the Cassiar field at that 





Government pack train on trail from Telegraph Creek to Dease lake 


time, and many of them were quick to 
start on the trail for the interior when the 
news of Grady’s find came out last fall. 

Trained mineralogists of the British 
Columbia Department of Mines are also 
optimistic, but, unlike the prospectors 
who have been in the district, they are in- 
clined to pin their faith on bench claims 
rather than in the creek-bed areas. They 
base their view on a two-angled argu- 
ment. 

It is plain to any scientist competent to 
read the story of the rocks, they contend, 
that the creeks flowing into or contiguous 
to Dease lake and Laird river, from which 
over seven million dollars of dust was re- 
covered in the ’70’s, have not long, as 
geologists measure time, followed their 
present courses. The old stream-beds 
are there close at hand, they claim, with 
every likelihood that they will be found 
well-lined with dust and nuggets. 





Hydraulic operations on Thibert creek, some sixty miles from Bill Grady's 


discovery. Thibert has produced over a million in dust 





These benches or cliffs of gravel, rising 
to considerable heights from each of the 
historic placer creeks of the region, have 
neither been worked nor scientifically 
prospected, and consequently, the miner- 
alogists argue, they constitute a virgin 
territory in a region proven rich in allu- 
vial gold deposits. As proof of their 
assertions they point out that a pioneer 
miner named George Ryan, who for a 
score of years has worked claims on 
Dease creek and other streams in the 
vicinity, has driven a tunnel straight into 
one of the benches, and the report has 
come down that he has “struck it rich.” 

Colors undeniably may be got in any 
and all the creeks of the Cassiar district, 
and the Indians of the region seem to have 
little difficulty in locating a specie bank 
somewhere in the district from which 
they can secure virgin gold when in need 
of its purchasable equivalents. It is 
somewhere in the Cassiar that the In- 
dians Gun-a-Noot and Peter Ho-am-dun, 
brothers-in-law and companions in flight 
from the police, are reputed to have 
found rich placers during their exile from 
1906 to 1919. 

After their trial and acquittal, Gun-a- 
Noot banked a cash balance of $75,cc0. 
He claimed that he had made this con- 
siderable fortune trapping in the hills dur- 
ing the years of his retirement. But for a 
considerable time the police kept him 
constantly on the move so that he could 
have had little opportunity to attend an 
extended trap-line properly. ‘To his in- 
timates Gun-a-Noot confided that he had 
placers of his own discovery upon which 
he could draw for the sinews of legal 
warfare. 


HE route to the Cassiar is one of the 
most picturesque in North America 
and the voyage up the Stikine river, once 
taken, will never be forgotten. ‘The In- 
dians of the region have named the great 
waterway, “The Child of Glaciers.” 
White men use harsher terms to describe 
it. 
Travelers who have made the journey 
by boat in the summertime from Wrangel 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Once Patsie found that nobody was going to hurt him he made friends with all hands including Snickerdoodle, 
an Airedale of tender age, and Quo Vadis, the cat 


PATSIE 


The True Story of a Bear Cub That Grew Up 


OTIFIED of his presence by 

Snickerdoodle, we looked for 

and found Patsie among the 

tin cans. I know this sounds 
queer, but let me explain. 

Snickerdoodle was an Airedale of 
tender age at the time this narrative 
begins. He got his name by accident. The 
day Bill Gingery brought him to me—in a 
fish basket slung to his saddle horn—I 
wanted to give the boys a treat for supper, 
in the form of a Snickerdoodle. Unfortu- 
nately, I forgot it in the oven, and when it 
finally drew our attention, by smoking 
vigorously and chokingly, it had burned to 
a glossy black on top, with a rim of half- 
cooked grayish-yellow dough round the 
edge. (I must have made a mistake in 
mixing it.) My hubby gave this delec- 
table mess one thoughtful look, and 
remarked: 

“That looks like that new pup, squashed 
flat!” And so we named the pup Snicker- 


doodle. 


HIS happened in May, 1915. A month 
later, I was sitting on the porch steps of 
the old ranch house mending a saddle, and 
talking things over with our top hand, 


By Billy Dohlman 


Author of: Rough’s Last Fight 
Illustrated by Will James 


Jim, when the pup came trotting briskly 
across the yard. He had every aspect of 
being badly frightened, his tail was tucked 
between his legs, his ears hung back, and 
his head was turned as if he suspected 
something to pounce upon him from 
behind. Ever so often, he’d whirl round, 
stop, let out a few yelps, pretending to be 
very brave, and then, as if frightened at 
his own temerity, resume his retreat with 
renewed vigor. 

When he saw me, he threw all dignity 
to the winds, and made a bee-line for the 
shelter of my arms. 

“Wonder what scared that pup?” said 
Jim, and went into the house, to come 
back immediately with a rifle in his hand. 
“Let’s go and see, he came from the 
pit.” 

The pit was a hole in the ground, six 
feet square, and about four feet deep, with 
straight walls. Each spring I insisted 


upon having the old one covered and a 
new one dug, as a dumping place for 
empty tin cans and other rubbish that 
could not be burned. 
If there is one thing I despise, it is 
a place cluttered up with empty cans. 
The boys did not sharemy finicky taste 
in this line, and the mention of a new pit 
was always equal to a declaration of war. 
Thealmost new holein the ground, Jim and 
I were headed for, gave mute evidence as 
to who came out on top in these battles. 


OWEVER its very emptiness had 
proved fatal to Patsie. Evidently, 
driven by hunger, and lured by the entic- 
ing smell of rotten canned fish and other 
highly flavored delicacies, the little black 
bear had taken the gambling chance, and 
tumbled headlong into the pit, to find he 
couldn’t get out again without help. 
When he saw us, he started frantically 
to search for an outlet, trying to scramble 
up the steep walls, only to fall back, 
defeated, dashing aimlessly here and 
there, while emitting little squeals of fear. 
In spite of the pity I felt for him I had 
to laugh, he appeared so grotesque. 
He in no way resembled the well-fed, 
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well-cared for cub, that delights your eyes 
at the movies and in northern tales. 
This little fellow was a true child of 
the wild, ragged and gangling, probably 
orphaned, and, therefore, underfed. 
I judged him to be about 
three months old. He con- 


Patsie: Billy Dohlman 


Returned to the house I at once pre- 
pared some food for the prisoner and Jim 
slned me carry it to him. Half way to 
the shop, we were arrested by a series of 
clanking. clinging banging noises. 
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not going to hurt him, he turned out 

to be surprisingly friendly and tractable. 

With one exception, he immediately made 

friends with all hands, including Snicker- 
doodle, and Quo Vadis, tke cat. 

The exception was Goid 

King, the red son of Gold Dust 





—Gold King, the magnificent, 





sisted mainly of head and 
tummy. His legs and arms 
appeared to be stuck on to his 
little body, merely as an after- 
thought, without being prop- 
erly fastened. 

Jim said it, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘“Gosh! What a funny 
little Patsie, he looks all un- 


OLD KING, son of Gold Dust, was a mighty 
stallion and he recognized but one master— 
How he rebelled when men at- 
tempted to subdue him by force, how his devotion 
was won by a woman and how he ruled the range 


a woman. 


who lorded it over our range, 
without restraint. He was the 
pride of my own small string 
of hand picked horses, and 
what was more, no one but | 
could touch him. 

When Patsie made his un- 
willing appearance in our 
midst, the stallion was just 


: : ’ 
hinged. Be ant me to take will be told in an early issue of Sunset. oaaiinale : ; 
him out! ’ ; recovering from the effects of 
“No,” I decided, “Just wait Billy Dohlman knows horses and she loved King a fight with a young mountain 

a minute, till I come back. better than any other horse she ever owned. You will lion. The terrible scars on the 
want to keep him, if I can.” learn a great deal about horses when you read her satiny chest, shoulders and 
8 y neck, showed that he had 


After fetching a large sack, 
and a pair of strong gauntlet 
gloves, I lowered myself into 
the pit. 

This scared the cub nearly 
out of his wits. 


—_ people have the notion 
that the most difficult task 
in the hunting line is catching 
the flea! Try tocatch a small, 


this splendid stallion. 


Sunset. 


story of King in this magazine and you will be 
thrilled with the account of her first meeting with 
Will James will illustrate 
the story, and Sunset readers know that James has 
no superior in the art of picturing animal life. 
Watch for the story of King in an early issue of 
—The Editors. 


good cause to hate all bearers 
of fang and claw. 

He had the habit of coming 
every evening to the door of 
the ranchhouse, imperiously 
demanding to be petted and 
fussed over. I never failed 
him, for I loved that horse 





wiry bear cub, that never saw 





a person before, and you'll 
change your mind. 

I slipped and stumbled over the fifty 
odd tin cans, and other rubbish that 
shared the bottom of the pit with Patsie 
and me. I skinned my nose on the walls, 
and bumped my elbows, while Jim was 
hunkered dows: above, laughing fit to burst. 

It seemed to me the cub covered miles 
in the five minutes 


“‘He’s travelin’ again,” remarked Jim, 
“Makin’ good time, toc!” (Slam, 
Swhinngh!) ‘“‘them’s the ten-penny nails” 
(Bing! bang! boom!) ‘‘and that’s the hoss- 
shoein’ tools! He’s tourin’ the work 
bench!” 

“And there goes the horseshoes,” I 


better than any thing or any 
person. 

But this story concerns 
Patsie, so let’s get back to 
him. 


The first time King saw the cub, the 
latter was playing with Snickerdondle, in 
the yard. We were all watching their 
antics from the porch. 

There was a drumming of hoofs, a cloud 
of dust, and a streak of gleaming red 
fury seemed to fill the whole yard, all 
at once. 

It is marvelous 





I vainly tried to 
lay my hands on 
him. Finally his 
wind gave out and 
he backed into a 
corner, to show 
defiance, born of 
desperation! 

here are few 
things I have so 
honestly admired 
as the courage 
with which that 
small wild thing 
tried to fight me. 
He snapped and 
clawed at my 
boots, leather skirt 
and gloves. By the 
time I had him 
safely chucked into 
the sack, I looked 
much the worse for 
wear, and the per- 








Patsie was not quick enough to avoid the hind feet which 
King, whirling, planted squarely into the cub’s ribs 


with what fine in- 
stinct Mother Na- 
ture endows her 


children! Before 
the stallion reach- 
ed him, Patsie 


sensed himself to 
be the object of 
the attack. While 
Snickerdoodle fled 
precipitately un- 
der the porch, the 
cub made for the 
nearest pine, and 
with incredible 
agility, fled up 
into the highest 
branches! 

The horse cir- 
cled the tree, shak- 
ing his lowered 
head, his ears laid 
back, teeth flash- 
ing, eyes blazing 











fume enveloping 
me, had to be 
smelled to be appreciated. It caused Jim 
to wish he could use me for bear bait in 
one of his traps. 


N the way to the blacksmith shop, 

where we decided to turn our captive 
loose, for the time being, I learned that 
a “Patsie” is a clown or a funny person, 
and since I liked the sound of it, and it 
suited the little beggar, I tacked this 
handle on to him. 


added, as a prolonged clatter informed us 
that Patsie had reached the end of the 
work bench, and was climbing the two- 
by-fours on which these articles were kept. 

“He’s some active!” reflected Jim. 

Thinking of the acrobatic stunts that 
small bundle of fur had caused me to 
perform in the garbage pit, I heartily 
agreed with him. 

Once Patsie got used to his new sur- 
roundings, and found that people were 


blue lights of hate! 

Jim thrust a lariat into my hand. 

“Rope him, before he goes plumb 
crazy!’ he advised. 

The loop settled neatly over King’s 
head. At once, he stopped, and looked 
up with an expression of unmistakable 
bewilderment, like a person snapping out 
of a bad dream. 

With pricked ears and proud neck 
arched, he came to me of his own accord, 
taking little, mincing steps, and tossing 
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his fine head. He knew he had done 
wrong, and was not quite sure of the con- 
sequences. ‘Timidly, he put his velvet 
nose against my cheek, while his eyes 
grew soft and luminous, once more. 

I scratched his forehead, 


atsie: Billy Dohlman 
ance. He grew into an unusually good 
looking cub, fat and glossy, and as affec- 
tionate as a puppy. Jo know him meant 
to love him. 

In August, 1915, a tramp, who called 
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animal’s days of speed were past, and 
that she could not be persuaded to go any 
faster than a little shuffling trot. 

By starting shortly after midnight, the 
tramp had hoped to get to the stage line, 





and gently tweaked his ears, 
while scolding him, and after 
giving him his lumps of sugar, 
dismissed him with a ringing 
slap upon his glossy neck. 

Oh, we understood each 
other, King and I! 

After he left, it took me 
over half an hour to convince 
Patsie that the coast was clear. 
From that day on, except 
once, he would go for the 
safety of the nearest tree, as 
soon as the stallion’s hoof 
beats could be heard. 


N his second year, Patsie 

began to be more sure of 
himself. One might say, he 
felt his oats, and was trying to 
see how far he could go. One 
evening, he called King’s 
bluff. 

Instead of fleeing, as usual, 
at the first sign of the great 
stallion’s approach, he was 
busy, oh, so busy, nosing 
about the yard, and scratch- 
ing the ground, here and 
there. King did not seem to 
exist, as far as the little bear 
was concerned. 

The stallion stopped dead 
in his tracks. “Such impu- 
dence! Could it be possible?” 
his expression said. Then 
his ears went back, and with 
a scream of rage, he rushed 
to the attack. 





trail, only to be roped and 


The tramp took to his heels 
into the brush alongside the 


thrown before he could 


goa dozen steps 








Patsie dodged the nimble 
forelegs that were coming 
down at him with the force of a pile 
driver, but was not quick enough to 
avoid the hind feet, which King, 
whirling, planted squarely into the cub’s 
ribs. He was literally lifted off the 
ground, and hurled through the air. All 
his conceit vanished at that instant. 

Jim claimed afterwards that Patsie 
started running while still in the air. He 
certainly got up running with a disregard 
to all speed laws. 

Dodging the 


stallion’s flying 
hoofs and snap- 
ping teeth, he 


raced up the near- 
est tree, leaving 
King in possession 
of a mouthful of 
fur. 

The experience 
had proved so 
painful that it war- 
ranted no repe- 
tition. 


N order to protect the cub against wild 
and woolly would-be hunters, I made 
him a wide collar of bright red flannel. 
It was most becoming to his style of 
dusky beauty, and more than once saved 
him from serious injury or possible death. 
Patsie soon lost his disjointed appear- 





himself “Bob” dropped in at the ranch. 
He told me a long story of woe and pri- 
vation, and although I didn’t like him, I 
followed the custom of the country, and 
asked him to stay and rest up. 

Neither Patsie nor Snickerdoodle had 
any use for him, and the amiable Quo 
Vadis never lost an opportunity to show 
his dislike. 

This made me thoughtful, for there is 
surely something 
wrong with a fel- 
low if no animal 
will take to him. 

Bob honored us 
with his presence 
for three days. 
The fourth morn- 
ing he turned up 
missing, so were 
Patsie, one of my 
ponies and a sad- 


Patsie was a true child of the wild, ragged, dle. 
gangling, probably orphaned and, 
therefore, underfed 


While Jim and 
I snatched a bite 
for breakfast, and 
my hubby fixed up a lunch for us to take 
along, one of the boys slung the leather on 
our horses, and in record time we were 
on the abductor’s trail. 

Being a timid horseman, Bob had 
chosen an old mare for his getaway. 
He could not know that this particular 


forty miles from the ranch, before his 
absence could be discovered. 

About twenty-five miles from home, 
we caught sight of him. 

‘To his saddle horn was fastened a sack, 
from which protruded the head of the 
hapless Patsie. 

Hearing hoof beats behind him, Bob 
turned in his saddle, and seeing who 
followed him, pulled out into the brush, 
by the side of the trail, and tried to hide. 
As soon as he found himself discovered, 
he abandoned old Doll and took to his 
heels, only to be roped and thrown before 
he could go ten steps! 

Jim dragged him back into the trail, 
where he sat, slightly stunned. 

At last he began to realize that con- 
fession is good for the soul. He explained 
his misdeeds. 


EFORE coming to the ranch he had 
read an ‘“‘ad”’ in a newspaper, offering 
fifty dollars for a tame black bear cub. He 
had heard of Patsie, and figured that the 
little fellow would just about fill the bill 
Evidently the cub had not been taken 
without a fight, for Bob’s clothes were 
almost in shreds, and his arms and legs 
showed ugly marks where sharp claws had 
ripped the flesh. 
To my notion he was a rather pitiful 
sight, but Jim had different ideas. 
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Without ceremony he took his rope off 
his prisoner, and yanking him to his feet, 
informed the tramp that he was going to 
vet the thrashing of his miserable life! 

A second later, the battle was on. 

Bob was the bigger of the two men, but 
what Jim lacked in weight, he made up in 
speed. 

For a rat low enough to impose upon 
people’s sympathy in order to steal, Bob 
conducted himself with surprising fair- 
ness. 

It was a pretty fight. I don’t know 
how long it would have lasted, had not 





Patsie: Billy Dohlman 


When he came to he found his arm 
bandaged, two dollars in his pocket, and 
old Doll waiting to take him back to 
civilization. 

Since he had not got away with what 
he had started to do and had come to 
considerable grief in the attempt, I could 
afford to be generous. 

After receiving certain instructions 
concerning the little mare he climbed 
stifly into the saddle, and slowly dis- 
appeared amongst the trees. 

It was the last we ever saw of him. 

Old Doll returned to her home in due 
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against a multi-colored eye that was 
rapidly swelling shut. 

Naturally our progress was very slow. 
Patsie squirmed round a good deal, till 
he finally fell asleep in my arms, which 
promptly followed his example. 

We all were rather glad when at last 
the ranch house loomed up before us, and 
my hubby’s pounding the dishpan in- 
formed us that we were just in time for 
supper. 

It had been a somewhat strenuous day. 

Willing hands relieved us of our horses 
and Patsie, when we pulled up at the 
stable, and carried the cub in 
triumph to the house, where he 











was treated to all the delicacies 
a small bear could desire, while 
Jim and I were fairly drowned 
in a flood of questions concern- 
ing the day’s events. 


WILL not tire you by re- 

lating all that befell Patsie 
while making his home with 
us. Suffice it to say, that for 
three successive winters, the 
little bear would disappear, 
only to come back in the 
spring, as unconcerned as if 
he had been gone a day, 
instead of four or five months. 

There’s no dramatic climax 
to Patsie’s story. He merely 
faded out of our lives. 

I noticed a subtle change in 
him, in the Fall of 1918. Ino 
longer had to chase him out of 
the house with a broom or 
fire a boot at him for climbing 
on my bed. He preferred to 
stay outside. He was begin- 
ning to roam and stay away 
from the ranch days at a 
time. 

I had an idea that he was 
dividing his attentions be- 
tween a Mrs. Patsie and the 
place he called home. That 
winter he denned up earlier 
than usual. 

In the spring of 1919 he 
called on us but once. He 
appeared absent-minded, some- 
what like a person on the 
verge of making an important 
decision. 

I guess he did make up his 
mind what to do, and it trou- 
bled him. Ties of friendship 
bound him to the ranch, but 
the call of the wild was 
stronger. 

After a three-days’ stay he 
disappeared. 

How we all missed him! 

It was as if a dear friend had 
left the ranch. For days 
Snickerdoodle mourned and 
searched the surrounding hills. 








the tramp, in side-stepping one of Jim’s 
blows, staggered against old Doll and the 
sack containing Patsie. 

The cub promptly sank his teeth into 
the man’s right upper arm. 

With a yell of pain, Bob swung round 
and hit his new assailant full in the face 
just as Jim’s fist connected with his chin, 
and laid him out. 


time, none the worse for her long trip. 

On the way back, Jim and I took turns 
carrying Patsie before us on _ our 
saddles. 

At every creek we crossed, we dis- 
mounted to give the cub and cowboy a 
chance to bathe and cool their respective 
noses, which had fared badly in the fray. 
Jim also pressed a wet bandana gingerly 


He somehow knew Patsie 
would not return. - The boys bitterly 
blamed me for not tying the little bear up, 
but I convinced them that nothing is 
worth keeping if you have to keep it by 
force. 

That summer I kept an eye open for 
him, Mrs. Patsie and the little Patsies, 
which probably were roaming the hills. 

I never met them. 
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OSSIBLY the most significant 

piece of work yet accomplished on 

the subject of Lincoln is William 

E. Barton’s “The Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,” (Bobbs-Merrill). We have had, 
of course, the Charnwood biography, the 
sympathetic Tarbell picture, the Weik 
story, notable at the time of publication 
for its presentation of the facts regarding 
Lincoln’s parentage, and more recently, 
the Stephenson biography. ‘There have 
been others, too, who have tried to pic- 
ture Lincoln for us through the medium 
of fiction as well as fact. 

None, however, has been more thorough 
than Dr. Barton and particularly is his 
meticulous care evidenced in the pains- 
taking manner in which he has gone about 
to clear up some of the near-legends which 
have obscured the truth regarding Lin- 
coln’s grandmother, Lucy Hanks, and his 
father, Thomas Lincoln. After the lush 
sentimentality which has strengthened 
the fairy tale of a Thomas Lincoln, poor 
as a church mouse and unable to support 
his family, it is refreshing to know that 
incontrovertible evidence shows Lincoln’s 
father to have been a sober, respectable, 

tax-paying and church-going citizen, more 

or less an influential man in Washington 
County, Kentucky. There is more of 
this same kind of cooling truth in the 
book, too; told so that the reader can not 
help but believe. Lincoln has always 
been characterized as_ possessing no 
money-sense; we are glad to read that he 
left a modest fortune of $100,000, well 
invested. Again, though sentimentalists 
would have us believe that Lincoln’s love 
for Ann Rutledge made it impossible for 
him to be happy with any other ‘woman, 
we find evidence, marshalled and efh- 
ciently paraded by Dr. Barton to prove 
that Lincoln was normally happy with 
Mary Todd Lincoln, his wife. Lincoln, 
anyhow, was an extremely human man— 
there are grades and distinctions in 
humanness, of course—and very likely 
was none too easy to live with. 

At any rate, you will see what we’re 
driving at from the points we have just 
made. We have not the room for more 
lengthy discussion. Dr. Barton, at the 
expense of years of the most thorough 
research and through reference to a good 
many hitherto untapped sources—the 
Browning diary among these latter—has 
succeeded in presenting Lincoln in a pic- 
ture which is comprehensive, which is not 
fogged by the sentiment which so easily 
attaches to the memory of great men; a 
picture, in short, which we would swear 15 
Lincoln—as nearly as it is possible for 
any biographer to do a perfect job. 


The Pulitzer Winner 


As we go to press we have a telegram 
telling us that Edna Ferber’s “So Big” 
(Doubleday, Page), is awarded the Pulit- 
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zer prize for 1924. Ah well, sometimes 
we do pick ’em and our heart warms a 
little to the remembrance that a year ago 
we named “So Big” the most likely win- 
ner, both in the Corner and via radio in 
our very first Book Chat over the air. 
We recall, too, saying in our broadcasting 





Barrett Willoughby, whose new novel, 


“Rocking Moon,” (Putnam), will give 


readers a new slant on Alaska 


Struthers Burt’s “Interpreter’s 
House” (Scribner) should be close to 
runner-up. We shall await details with 
interest, just to see how close we came to 
second choice. 


*\—And I Care Not Who Makes 
Its Laws!" 


Although it wasn’t, we believe, Irving 
Berlin who uttered the deathless senti- 
ment, half of which we have incorporated 
in that sub-head, nevertheless he has 
come closer to writing the songs of this 
country for the past eighteen years or so 
than any one else we can think of. From 
“Marie from Sunny Italy” the first mel- 
ody to carry “I. Berlin” on the garish 
cover, to “All Alone,” now hummed and 
whistled and sung and played by a mil- 
lion unmusical throats, puckered lips, 
vaudeville entertainers and phonograph 
records, is a matter of nineteen years or 
thereabouts. In that brief space, Izzy 
Baline, frightened immigrant boy, has 
become Irving Berlin and America’s most 
popular composer, in a typically American 
climb of the typically American ladder. 


that § 


oe MYA * 


Now Alexander Woolcott, perhaps New 
York’s best known dramatic critic, has 


written Berlin’s essentially dramatic 
story, “The Story of Irving Berlin,” (Put- 
nam). 


We must get in some of the new fiction 
before closing the Corner so we shan’t 
dilate upon Mr. Woolcott’s book. It is 
enough to say that his story of Berlin is 
a delightful piece of real biography, 
meaty, informative and pleasantly writ- 
ten. Any one who has ever hummed a 
Berlin song—and who has not?—can not 
help enjoying the book. 


The New Barbarians 


It is natural that the pendulum should 
swing in a complete arc and that conser- 
vatism should tread upon the heels of 
radicalism always. That this is a bromidic 
enough observation is plain, of course, 
but in this case there is an excuse for its 
utterance and an immediate application 
of the principle it embodies. 

Professor Wilbur C. Abbott of Harvard 
has written a book called ““The New Bar- 
barians” (Little, Brown), in which he sets 
out to explain to the average man first of 
what American democracy consists, and 
second, how the average American must 
regard the efforts of “‘the new barbarians 
from European countries, scarcely one 
generation removed from serfdom and 
wanting to make over our democracy 
for us.” 

All very well, of course, and very likely 
good, sound, one-hundred-per cent Amer- 
icanism if not absolute Ku-Kluxery. But 
we fail to understand just why a mind 
with a good idea isn’t still a mind with a 
good idea whether it happens to be one- 
generation American or ten-generation 
American, or whether it be one or twenty 
generations removed from serfdom. Mind 
you, we're not saying that Professor 
Abbott’s “barbarians” have the right 
idea, but merely asking what their an- 
cestry or previous condition of servitude 
has to do with their ideas. 

It is easy to see that Professor Abbott’s 
task, as such, doesn’t include breadth 
of viewpoint. One-hundreg - per cent 
Americanism, or one-hundred-per cent 
anything naturally precludes open- 
mindedness. So that, of course, ‘The 
New Barbarians” will do very nicely; not 
among the “common people” because the 
social stratum tagged with that title is 
hard-headed always, logical in a prag- 
matic way usually, and hasn’t much truck 
with books of any kind excepting novels 
which may be reproduced in the movies; 
but with the lower upper-crust, the near- 
highbrows, the pseudo-intellectuals, the 
group, in fact, which reads book-reviews 
and never reads a book unless it dis- 
covers from some reviewer's comment 
that the book in question gives it exactly 
what it wants. 
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And since public school superintendents, 
business men, women orators and the 
warp and woof of politics, industry and 
finance are the very blood and bones of 
that group, naturally “The New Bar- 
barians” will thrive among its members. 
Professor Abbott tells the great American 
public, so very smoothly, just what it 
wants to be told! 


Alaska—As Is! 


Now, then, for fiction. 

A great deal of it has been written, in 
one way or another, about Alaska. Be- 
tween popular novels, popular rhymesters 
of the Dan McGrew school, and popular 
movies it would seem that the topic had 
been pretty well exhausted. The public 
knows from chapter to chapter, from 
stanza to stanza, from caption to sobbing 
caption, just what Alaska is like. It’s the 
“frozen North.”’ No one lives there but 
mushers and miners and men that are 
men. The country is overrun with rein- 
deer, Aleuts, blubber, huskies and diph- 
theria. The nights are six weeks or six 
months or six years or something long and 
the hero has just that much longer to 
clasp the heroine’s hand and look forward 
to the dawn of a new and brighter day. 
Anybody knows that’s what Alaska is like. 

Then along comes Barrett Willoughby 
in “Rocking Moon” (Putnam) and tells us 
we're wrong. Alaska is nothing like that. 
And since Barrett Willoughby is to all in- 
tents and purposes an Alaskan, except for 
the trifling accident of birth on the Pacific 
Coast, it is to be presumed that she knows 
what she is talking, or rather writing, 
about. 

“Rocking Moon,” is, in the first place, 
a cracking good yarn. There’s a heroine 
who is (or seems, at least) entirely plausi- 


The Book Corner: 


ble. There’s a hero who is good enough 
without being a sloppy Galahad. ‘There’s 
a villain who is bad enough but decent 
enough sometimes—as real villains have 
a way of being. And then there is an 
Alaskan fox farm, a wealth of other Alas- 





Lemuel De Bra, who interprets San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown in his new volume 
of short stories, **Ways That 
Are Wary” (Clode) 


kan detail, a magnificently painted Alas- 
kan background, a representation of Alas- 
ka altogether which you’re bound to 
recognize, as you read, for the truth which 
is better if. not stranger than fiction. 

We have discussed ‘‘Rocking Moon’”’ at 
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considerable length via radio so that we 
shall not repeat ourselves too fully here. 
We must say, though, that Barrett Wil- 
loughby’s book is excellent entertain- 
ment. You’ll learn something about real 
enjoyment and about the real Alaska at 
the same time when you read it. 


San Francisco's Chinatown 

In Lemuel De Bra’s “Ways That Are 
Wary” (Clode) we have another case of 
our radio discussion of a book preceding 
our black-on-white commitment. Doubt- 
less some of our Corner friends heard us 
and heard Mr. De Bra tell how he came to 
write Chinese stories. We shall be brief 
then, as much from want of space as from 
the desire not to repeat ourselves unneces- 
sarily. 

“Ways That Are Wary” is a collection 
of short stories which give you the China- 
man in America as no other stories we 
have read have ever done. One of the 
tales, “A Life—A Bowl of Rice’, was in- 
cluded in ‘“Twenty-Three Stories by 
Three-and-Twenty Authors,” (Appleton), 
discussed in the Corner two or three 
months ago. 

Mr. De Bra’s book does precisely what 
he wanted it todo. The Chinese attitude, 
the incomprehensible Oriental slant which 
is a mystery to the Occidental is splendidly 
caught. There is no other Chinatown 
exactly like that of San Francisco. Mr. 
De Bra has caught the essence of that 
locale perfectly. The older generation 
Chinaman and his wary ways; the young 
sprig, Americanized yet Chinese still, the 
newer generation Chinese girl different as 
day from night, from her mother or even 
her older sister, nevertheless Chinese un- 
der it all, with all of the wisdom of the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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My Name is Legion. 
A. A. Knopf. 


companions in a carnal and material world. 


By Roy Helton. Penn. 


ings. 
Snuffs and Butters. 
Century. 


various colored races to the white. 


A Certain Crossroad. 
Penn. 


author of ‘‘Here Comes the Sun. 


of a book? 


Asses."” There isn’t even that. 
to reiterate, plaintively, “‘Why?”’ 

Mr. Collin Is Ruined. 
Crowell. 


of the clever Mr. Collin. F [ 
beat at this mystery-and-crime business. 


The House Without a Key. 
Biggers. Bobbs- Merrill. 


Biggers is ready to tell you. 





By Charles Morgan. 


A first novel about a latter-day saint, an en- 
tirely spiritual woman and her conflict with her 


The Early Adventures of Peacham Grew. 


The wistful. affectionately written story of a 
lovable little boy and his imaginative adventur- 


By Ellen N. La Motte. 


Short stories of the Orient and of Africa, all 
with the motif of the unfortunate relation of the 


By Emilie Loring. 


Another love-and-adventure | story by the 


Wild Asses. By James G. Dunton. Small, 
Maynard. 
It won’t do; it positively will not do. Why will 


these youngsters, fresh as paint from graduation 
day, insist upon hashing up what they think they 
think about the American University and throw- 
ing the whole sickening mess between the covers 
The title will probably sell this one 
but that doesn’t alter our feeling in the matter. 
Not that there’s any dirt to speak of in ‘Wild 
All we can do is 


By Frank Heller. 


Thousands will welcome this latest appearance 
i Frank Heller can’t be 


By Earl Derr 


The author of ‘‘Seven Keys to Baldpate’”’ tries 
his expert hand at mystery in Hawaii. Our copy 
of the book against a solved crossword puzzle that 
you can’t guess who killed Dan Winterslip until 


Recent Books in Brief Review 


Prisoners. By Franz Molnar. Bobbs-Merrill. 

A slim story by the author of ‘“‘Liliom’’ and 
“The Swan” which is worth while entirely be- 
cause of what must be remarkably fine transla- 
tion, since the resu!t is remarkably fine English 
prose. 

The Painted Veil. 
Doran. 

Mr. Maugham’s first novel in four years; power- 
ful treatment of an ingenious twist to the old situ- 
ation, an unfaithful wife. 


Numerous Treasure. 
Putnam. 

Keable switches to the South Seas, stops 
preaching and writes an almost hypnotic novel; 
gripping and solid stuff, until the sadly machine- 
made denouement. 


Winter. By Ladislas Reymont. A. A. Knopf. 

The second volume of ‘“‘The Peasants’ which 
won the Nobel prize for 1924. ‘‘Autumn’’ was 
published last fall and ‘‘Spring,”’ the third vol- 
ume, is announced for early publication. 

His Wife-in-Law. Marie Conway Oemler. 
Century. 

A rather watery, too-long novel by the author 
of ‘Slippy McGee.” 

The Skyrocket. 
Cosmopolitan. 

The rise and fall of a movie star. Rapid-fire 
conversation and near-ruination in the best 
Hollywood manner. 


Minnie Flynn. 
& Liveright. 

We put this next to “The Skyrocket” so that 
we could say “‘ditto’’ and be done with it. ‘‘The 
Skyrocket”’ is the better written of the two. 


Carnival Colors. By Maude Radford War- 
ren. Bobbs- Merrill. 

A ‘‘three-generation”’ story with a strong theme 
which is developed in a—well, slightly crippled 
manner, if you get what we mean. touch of 
mystery adds enough interest to the story to 
make the whole a readable enough novel. 


By Somerset Maugham. 


By Robert Keable. 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns. 


By Frances Marion. Boni 


Helen K. Broughal!. L. C 


girls of twelve to fifteen or thereabouts. 


in a self-revelatory mood and in the first person by 
a ‘‘woman of the world.” 


the most brilliant journalist that observed the 
War at close range, Gibbs’ ‘‘reminder’”’ is valuable 
in the extreme. 
War itself but the conditions which have followed 
it and which are likely to determine the future, in 
true perspective and with the proper grasp of the 
trained analyst—this ability coupled with the 
nobility of execution which we have come to ex- 
pect of Gibbs, makes ‘‘Ten Years After” undoubt- 
edly a great book. Set it on your shelf alongside 
of ‘‘Now It Can Be Told,” his brother’s “Gun 
Fodder,”” Montague’s ‘‘Disenchantment,”’ Boyd’s 
“Through the Wheat,’’ and some few others. 
Twenty years hence you'll be able to read these 
books and to say, ‘‘This indeed was the War.” 


Rose Benét. 


for youngsters in their ’teens. 
introduction and shorter introductory notes to 
each poet make a book which is valuable as a 
text and at the same time infinitely more than 
any text we have ever seen. How Benét manages 
to keep from being patently instructive we don’t 
know, but he does and we can only wish that we 
had youngsters of our own in their teens to whom 
we might entrust this volume. 


bin Guild. The Abingdon Press. 


pastor. 


Barbara Winthrop at Boarding School. 
>. Page. 
A freshly-told, just-romantic-enough story for 


The WomanIAm. By Amber Lee. Seltzer. 
Amatory adventures and misadventures told 


Miscellaneous 


Ten Years After. By Philip Gibbs. Doran. 
Philip Gibbs calls this book, ‘‘a reminder.’’ As 


His ability to see not only the 


Poems for Youth. Compiled by William 
Dutton. 

An American anthology, compiled especially 
A preface, a full 


The Romance of Religion. By Lewis Thur- 
A group of fifteen sermons by a Los Angeles 


(Continued on page 86) 
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DELIVERANCE 


By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


Illustrated by 
Louss Rogers 


The Story So Far 
HEN Kyrle Hunter looked up 
from behind his teller’s grille at 
the West Coast Trust and found 
a dapper stranger’s eyes fixed 

upon him he didn’t know quite what to 

think. Whenthestranger approached him, 
with a twenty-dollar bill to be changed 

Kyrle felt that this was no more than a 

flimsy excuse to observe him more closely. 

Then the stranger introduced himself 
as Mr. Edward Broome and asked some 
intimate personal questions regarding 
Kyrle’s connection with the Hunter fam- 
ily in England. Although not precisely 
suspicious, Kyrle felt a healthy curiosity 
about Broome’s odd interest in him and 
his affairs and when the latter asked 
whether they might not meet in some 
other place than the bank to discuss a 
matter of business, Kyrle agreed. 

At the meeting in the Hotel St. Francis 
lobby Broome offered Kyrle a contract 
with a new banking syndicate shortly to 
open its offices in San Francisco. 

“Supposing we step over to my tempor- 
ary offices,’ Broome suggested with a 
smile. “‘I’d like to have you look at the 
plans for our new building.” 

Following Broome to the unsavory 
quarters in which these temporary of- 
fices were engaged, Kyrle felt a momen- 
tary impulse to wonder at the choice in 
offices of a financial power: such as 
Broome had represented the new syndi- 
cate to be. Immediately, however, he 
forgot itin examining the blue-prints which 
Broome spread on the table before him. 

As Kyrle leaned across the roll of 
prints to flatten them out on the table- 
top, suddenly a large felt hat was clapped 
over his head and jerked down to cover 
his eyes. Powerful arms held him fast 
and a cold, sweetish odor assatled his 
nostrils. Kyrle struggled desperately. 





Koko leaped to the 
aid of his white 
friend. A pistol 

barked and strong 

fingers closed 


round Kyrle’s 


throat 


He knew the smell of chloroform. But 
evidently Broome had support, for his 
arms and legs were securely held and the 
deadening odor grew stronger. 

When he awoke it was easy to deter- 
mine, from the smells and the unmistak- 
able motion of his prison, that he was 
penned somewhere aboard a ship; in the 
sail locker in all probability. As he tried 
to pierce the gloom to determine the ex- 
tent of ns quarters, the hatch cover was 
yanked off and a hoarse voice bawled: 

“Lay on det vou feller! Lively!” 

Kyrle clambered to the deck, stood 
half-blinded for a few seconds at the 
quick change from darkness to broad 
daylight. ‘Boots’ Kane, captain of the 
trading bark Puck and his first officer, 
“Cock-Eye”’ Svenson, stood, arms akimbo, 
re ee a him sardonically. As his eyes 
grew accustomed to the brilliance, Kyrle 
saw that the bark’s sails were most of 
them hoisted to the offshore breeze. 
There was land on the port quarter and 
far off on the starboard quarter he recog- 
nized the familiar bulk of Mt. Tamalpais. 
Directly astern a tug was churning its 
way back toward the Golden Gate. 
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Kyrle glanced ahead, to see a blue ex- 
panse, flecked here and there with a va- 
grant whitecap. It was the wide Pacific! 
San Francisco, the bustle of Market 
street, the echoing corridors of the West 
Coast Trust lay miles and miles behind. 
The story continues in detail: 

Part II 
N? opportunity for further observation 
was given Kyrle at this time, for the 
cock-eyed man spoke to him sharply. 

“Aft you go!” he growled, thumbing 
toward the poop-deck. ‘Der cap’n vants 
to see you.” 


“And I want to see him,” Kyrle said. 
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grimly and with unmistakable emphasis. 

The spirited reply angered the mate. 
He wheeled and held up a grimy fore- 
hnger. 

“Yust mind your tongue, or you get a 
bust in der nose,” he threatened. “I am 
Mr. Svenson, first officer of dis wessel. 
Ven I speak to you, you answer ‘Yes, sir,’ 
and ‘No, sir,’ or else I bat you one.” 

Kyrle surveyed the ponderous red 
knuckles of the fist being shaken beneath 
his nose. At sight of it his face flushed, 
for he had a temper of his own. 

“Look here, Mister Swanson—or what- 
ever your name is—”’ he dared, “I’ve been 
shanghaied aboard this ship against my 


will. Somebody’ll go to jail for it. And 
in the meantime I’m damned 

if I’m going to be bullied round 

by you oranybody else. Get i4 
that straight! And now lead \ 


me to this captain you spoke 


ate 





Cock-Eye stood aghast. The temerity 
of the square-jawed young man was rather 
a new leaf in his book. For an instant the 
mate wavered between a choice of the 
manner of punishment, then his fingers 
flashed to the pin-rail at the foot of the 


Deliverance: 


foremast and lingered caressingly on the 
polished head of a belaying-pin of “‘green- 
heart” oak. He whipped the pin from 
its socket, brandished it to strike—when 
came a soft voice at his elbow. 

“Cap’n Kane say you come bottom- 
side fi-f1.” 

Kyrle, on the point of leaping back to 
dodge the blow, saw a gleam of sympathy 
in the eyes of the Chinaman who had 
spoken to the officer. The latter, realiz- 
ing that the master was an impatient 
waiter, and that the cruise would be long 
enough to afford ample time for ‘‘lessons”’ 
in etiquette of the deep-sea, thrust back 
the pin and waved the erstwhile prisoner 
toward the ladder to the poop. 

The white-aproned Chinaman 
preceded, past men coiling gear 


and making all snug, up the 
short ladder to the poop-deck, 
and to the head of the cabin 


companion. Here he turned aside 
to enter the galley, while Cock- 
Eye and Kyrle continued on 
below. 


Leading from a stuffy compartment 
furnished with fixed benches and a swing- 
ing table Kyrle noted several stateroom 
doors; and aft, through an open doorway, 
he saw a man seated before a chart-laden 


table. 


Stephen Allen Reynolds 





41 


“Dat’s Cap’n Kane,” Cock-Eye said, 
and gently urged Kyrle toward the room 
of the master. 

The shanghaied man shook off the paw 
of the mate, and stepped quickly to 
within a yard of the seated captain. 

“Tf you’re the master of this ship,” he 
said firmly, “I demand that you turn 
back and set me on shore!” 

Coolly, calmly, Boots Kane stroked his 
rheumy nose and surveyed his captive. 
Long and hard he stared at Kyrle, then 
twisted in his seat to eject a thin stream 
of tobacco juice in the general direction of 
a cuspidor of polished brass. 

“Looka here, young feller,”’ 
length, “you aint in no_ position 
demand anything!” 

The yellowish whites of the speaker’s 
eyes vanished as the lids all but closed. 
“T’ll have you understand,” he proceeded, 
“that you’re regularly and accordin’ to 
law signed on the articles o’ this bark for 
the duration o’ the voyage.” 

Kyrle boiled, but was diplomatic 
enough to restrain the hot speech that 


he said at 
to 


the 


Meanwhile 
captain gave his attention to a bottle and 
thick-bottomed tumbler standing beside 


bubbled’ within him. 


the heap of charts. He poured himself a 
drink, and, ignoring his thirsty chief 
officer, gulped down the raw liquor and 








42 Deliverance: 


blinked his eyes in satisfaction. Once 
again he considered the captive and his 
fate. 

“I’m disposed,” he said with an 
accompanying grin, “to make allowances 
for your bein’ ignorant, seein’ as you 
signed as a landsman. But there’s two 
facts you got to learn right now.” 

Boots Kane paused. The grin passed 
from his pocked and seamed face, to be 
replaced with a scowl. ‘“Them are,” he 
went on to specify, “that in the first place 
there’ll be no turnin’ back and settin’ on 
shore. Secondly, and most important, 
I’m the boss!” 

Bottle and glass leaped to the 


—even if I could trust gettin’ a 
good piece 0’ your money. So now you 
trot along with Mr. Svenson. He’ll give 
you an outfit o’ dungarees and oilskins. 
There’s no use a-kickin’ and a-buckin’ 
against fate and Boots Kane; so you’re 
goin’ to see the palm-trees and bathin’ 
beauties of a good many islands before 
you’re two years older.” 

“Two—years,” Kyrle repeated softly. 
His jaw fell. It was worse than he had 
supposed possible. 

“Just about two years from now,” 
Boots Kane said reflectively, ‘‘we’ll be 


spare you 


Stephen Allen Reynolds 
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calms and head winds the first port of 
call seemed as far off as ever. 

A little scraping sound came to Kyrle. 
He raised his head to see Koko polishing 
his tin pannikin ready for the noon meal. 
The giant black, busy with oakum and 
sand, hummed as he worked, and grinned 
good-naturedly as he felt Kyrle’s gaze on 
him and looked up to meet it. 

A remarkable man was Koko of the 
port watch. A native of West Africa, a 
little over medium height, the cocoanut- 
shaped head responsible for his nickname 
set obliquely on his massive shoulders, 








thump of a freckled fist on the 
table as Captain Kane made 
clear his position and divided 
truculent stares equally between 
Kyrle and the mate. 

“If you jump smart and get to 
know the ropes quick,” Boots 
continued, once more concen- 
trating on Kyrle, ‘you won’t 
get knocked about. If you get 
obstreperous’’—Boots grated his 
teeth and indicated a holstered 
pistol hanging at the head of 
his bunk—“‘I’m apt to let day- 
light through you and slip you 
overboard to the sharks.” 

Kyrle stood silent, uncowed 
but amazed. At length he 
found his tongue. “Do you 
mean to say,” he managed to 
utter with a semblance of calm- 
ness, “that I signed articles for 
this voyage—wherever it is?” 

Boots aimed at the cuspidor— 
missed and turned. “Exactly!” 
he declared. “I seen you sign 
‘Curly Hunter’. Mr. Svenson 
was a witness. You came aboard 
this hooker fightin’ drunk two 
days before we sailed. We had 
to restrain you and chuck you 
inter the fore-peak for a coolin’ 
off.” 

Mr. Svenson nodded a general 
confirmation. ‘“‘Yust so, sir,” 
he declared, trying hard to bring 





Substitutes 


By Esther Jane Helfrich 


And shall I mourn you, faithless? Others 
Are true to me— 

The little stars are glad to shine 

That I may see, 

And spring has hung her green and white 
On every tree. 


How shall I grieve when springtime hills 
Are bright to climb, 
When I have goodly books to read 


And words to rhyme, 
Music to hear—and flowers to touch 


In blossom time? 


Be glad, be glad, oh heart betrayed 
That these are true; 

Revel in every scent and sound 
And springtime hue; 


the carbon-black negro resem- 
bled in some respects the gorilla 
of his native jungles. When 
standing erect, and with his 
hands at his sides, his finger-tips 
reached below his knees. His 
barrel of a chest was half as 
large again in circumference as 
that of the ordinary man of his 
height and weight. His legs 
and arms, although slim, pos- 
sessed that quality distinguish- 
ing catgut and piano-wire. 

He was easily the strongest 
man Kyrle had ever seen, and 
often, for pure amusement, had 
performed feats requiring a 
strength bordering on the super- 
human. Koko, more than once 
since the sailing of the Puck 
from her anchorage off Sausa- 
lito, had hauled himself hand- 
over-hand up the entire length 
of the forestay. He had, unaided 
by levers or other mechanical 
purchase, “‘ended-up” a_ five- 
barrel cask of water weighing 
approximately a ton. And on 
one occasion, when the bark was 
loafing along at a three-knot 
gait, Koko, on a_ wager for 
tobacco, had jumped over the 
rail, had dived and swum be- 
neath the keel of the moving 





They will be faithful always—love 
A day or two. 


vessel, to reappear upon the op- 
posite side and haul himself 
aboard with the aid of a lowered 
buntline end. Four times the 
black had repeated hisstunt, and 














both eyes to bear on his superior. 





Kyrle Hunter was neither a 
fool nor a coward. He mastered ; 
his righteous anger and addressed his 
captor in respectful terms. He brought 
into play all the tact which his years had 
taught him. He told of his position with 
the West Coast Trust Company, spoke of 
friends in high places, told of influential 
connections with city and county officials. 

But Boots Kane shook his frowsy head. 
Veiled threats of punishment to come 
failed to stir him. 

And then Kyrle played his final card. 
“I’ve got three thousand dollars on 
deposit in my bank, sir,” he said, “and 
I’ll pay you any reasonable sum you ask 
for setting me ashore, or placing me 
aboard the first inward-bound vessel we 
meet.” 

Captain Kane’s answer was a hoarse 
laugh. He helped himself to another 
drink, then stood up and shook a finger 
at the landsman. 

“You may be tellin’ the truth, and you 
may not,” he said. “For all I know you 
may be the Duke o’ Kakiak. All I’m 
sure of is that I’m short-handed and can’t 


a-headin’ about nor’-nor’east, homeward- 
bound through the Molucca Passage, 
with Cape Coffin astern and Tulour 
Island peekin’ up ahead on the port bow. 
Won’t we, Mr. Svenson?” 

Cock-Eye agreed, and looked fondly 
at the bottle the master was fast empty- 
ing. 

a" Kyrle eyed the holstered 
pistol hanging at the head of the captain’s 
bunk 


VI 


A OOlL oftope, cast fromits pin, thudded 
to the deck just over Kyrle’s head, 
rousing him from his dreams. Heturned on 
his side, opened his eyes, and sleepily 
surveyed the triangular space dimly 
lighted by a slush-lamp swinging at the 
foremast. Now a fuller sense of his 
surroundings came to the paying teller. 
He was in his bunk in the evil-smelling 
forecastle of the trading bark Puck. 
Three long weeks had passed since he had 
been shanghaied aboard, and owing to 


after the last plunge and climb 
had seemed as fresh as ever. 

Musing on the subject of Koko and 
other strange bedfellows of the forecastle, 
Kyrle lay on his side until the companion- 
scuttle overhead was thrust violently 
back and a hoarse voice called: 

“Rise and shine, the port watch. All 
hands for stays!” 

Men aboard the Puck moved lively. 
Sleepers awakened, tumbled hastily into 
their dungarees and scrambled up the 
ladder toward the square of lilac sky 
which marked its top. Kyrle was among 
the first, and was sent to relieve the man 
at the wheel. 

Boots Kane, for a change, was taking 
charge in person. He stood on the 
weather side of the poop-deck, his gnarled 
hand grasping one of the mizzen-shrouds, 
his reddish-brown eyes turned aloft. 

“All clear for stays?” he asked Cock- 
Eye suddenly. 

The mate, in the waist, cast a final look 
round. ‘‘Allclear, sir!’ he bellowed. Boots 
turned. “You at the wheel,” he called, 
“give her a good full.” (Cont'd on page 88) 
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Thank Goodness The great boom anticipated last fall did 
the Big Boom “it — The ger ae era tried . 

eap over the moon, stubbed its toe anc 
Famed Us By fell back. Wheat leaped to a two-dollar 
peak and dropped down again faster than it went up. The 
steel and iron industry accelerated its pace tremendously, 
but slowed down again. And calmly facing the facts, it is 
best that the anticipated hectic activity did not come 
through. 

Why do we all crave a boom? To make more money 
with less effort; to increase profits at the expense of the 
buyer; to get more for giving less. Of course these desires 
to escape from the curse of 


tained boom is an impossibility until the growth of our 
population or of the world’s purchasing power is able to 
absorb the output of our full capacity. Until then we need 
good brakes and cool heads to drive the huge economic 
machine safely along the highway of conservatism. 


U U 


Two years ago the clubwomen of Cali- 
fornia decided that runaway marriages of 
minors were not a good thing. As a de- 
terrent they induced the legislature so to 
amend the laws that parents or guardians of boys under 


When the Cure 
is Worse Than 
the Disease 





labor are natural and uni- 
versal, but the percentage of 
happiness in the homes along 
Easy Street is not high. Real 
contentment is the fruit of 
earnest and persistent effort. 
The orgy of the war profiteers 
ended in the head and stom- 
ach ache of 1920. Like the 
drunkard we are longing for 
another grand and glorious 
profit debauch even though 
we ought to know that it 
will impair our economic and 
spiritual health. 


U OU 


Why We Can’t Hope for 
an Early Profit Orgy 


And, friends, there won’t be 
any real sustained boom of 
the 1919 caliber for quite a 
while to come. We will all 
be able to do as well as we 
deserve; there will be plenty 
for everybody though we'll 
have to work for what we’ll 
get, but there is no chance 











to ask for annulment of a 
marriage based on misrepre- 
sentation of the age of minors. 

Last fall a boy of twenty 
and a girl of nineteen ran 
away and married. Four 
months later the mother of 
the young man brought suit 
to have the marriage an- 
nulled. It was annulled. 
But the girl expects a baby 
that will now have no right 
to its father’s name. 

The intention of the law 
changers was good, but they 
did not consider all the con- 
sequences. Even a reform 
movement requires fore- 
thought to deliver the goods. 


U U 


The Red Flood Across 

Our South Boundary 

The back door is still open. 
Though we bar the front 
gate and exclude thousands 
of Europeans because the 


twenty-one and of girls under 

= \\N eighteen were given the right 
» INSG 
WN 











for an early repetition of the 
period in which constantly 
rising prices made the acquisi- 
tion of wealth automatic and painless. The reason is sim- 
ple. During and after the war we increased our productive 
capacity so enormously that at present we can use only a 
part of it. The moment rising prices induce us to go full 
speed ahead, we produce more than we can comfortably 
consume at home and abroad, a surplus begins to pile up 
and prices begin to drop again. 

That’s what happened in copper, lumber, in the textile 
industry, in steel, motors and other manufacturing lines. 
We can supply 150 millions with all the necessities and 
luxuries; we have only 125 millions. Therefore a sus- 





Friends, Indeed! 


national stomach can’t digest 
them, the back door admits 
a wide stream of Mexican- 
Indians. And nobody seems to note the paradox in excluding 
whites and admitting Indians, ostensibly to keep our 
bloodstream pure. 

Two years ago we remarked that the horde of Mexican- 
Indian immigrants was swelling. Now a survey made by 
several Western universities demonstrates that, ‘the rise in 
Mexican immigration is likely to increase disease, crime and 
poverty,” in the area of the survey, the Coast states and 
British Columbia. 

Are we wise to admit Mexican-Indians practically without 
restriction while we bar European whites? 


Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 
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Commerce in Air Encour- 
aged by Postal Service 


For years we have been 
wondering when real com- 
merce in the air would 
begin in the United States 
and now it seems that 
our days of wondering are 
about over. The interest 
shown in the Govern- 
ment’s offer to let con- 
tracts for the carrying of 
air mail proves that pro- 
gressive Americans are 
ready to try the new en- 
terprise. More than forty 
concerns are now prepar- 
ing to sign contracts with Uncle Sam 
under the new law. They are studying 
the various air routes and the landing 
fields and are making surveys to deter- 
mine their chances of financial success 
in their ventures. 

The new law empowers the post- 
master general to sign contracts with 
private operators of aircraft to carry 
mail, the latter being permitted at the 
same time to transport express and 
freight and carry passengers. 

Several companies that propose to 
operate in the West have been examin- 
ing the flying field at Salt Lake and the 
territory between there and Pacific coast 
points as mail will be diverted at Salt Lake City from the 
main transcontinental line to points West. The West, in 
this respect, will be treated as a fan with the handle at Salt 
Lake City. 

If a private contractor makes an arrangement with the 
Federal Government to carry mail for the Northwest, he 
will use his planes between Salt Lake City and Pasco, in the 
southeastern part of Washington. Trains leaving Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland with evening mail arrive in Pasco in 
time early the following morning to catch an airplane that 
could reach Salt Lake City soon enough to transfer mail to 
the main transcontinental airline leaving there at three in the 
afternoon for the East. Private concerns also are studying 
conditions preparatory to making contracts for the carrying 
of air mail between Los Angeles and Salt Lake, their plans 
being based on the hope that they will be able to develop 
passenger carrying 


Below 


and freight busi- 
ness, too. 
The new law, 


while encouraging 
aviation as an en- 
terprise for profit, 
also creates inter- 
esting complica- 
tions. It specifies 
that contracts must 
provide a charge of 
ten cents an ounce 
for air mail but 
does not mention 
distances. There 
are three zones 
across the conti- 
nent in the regular 
Government air 
mail service and a 
charge of eight 






Near Soda Springs, Cal‘fornia, a mail 
plane ran out of gas. Fifteen feet 
of snow saved plane and mail. 

C. K. Vance, mail pilot, who 


also escaped unhurt 





Webber lake, in the high Sierras, as seen from a mail plane 
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cents an ounce is made for 
every zone, or twenty- 
four cents across the con- 
tinent. Salt Lake City is 
in the third zone. Until 
the puzzle can be solved 
the situation stands like 
this: 

Under the new law a 
citizen in Seattle or Los 


Angeles would pay to 
cents an ounce for the 


carrying of his mail to 
Salt Lake. As the latter 
city is still in the same 
zone a charge of twenty- 
four cents additional 
would be required to carry 
it out of that zone and through the two 
Government 


other zones in regular 
planes. Even if the zones should be 


changed so that the trip to Salt Lake 
completed one, the charge under present 
conditions of the law would be ten cents 
for the private line plus sixteen cents for 
the two other zones under Government 
operation, while a citizen in San Fran- 
cisco could send the same amount of 
mail all the way across the continent in 
Government planes for twenty-four cents. 

Attorneys and postal experts are tax- 
ing their brains now as they endeavor to 
readjust rates so that there can be no 
excuse for complaint of discrimination 
against one section in favor of another. 

U U 

The private carrier of mail is to charge ten 
cents instead of eight cents an ounce but must 
give one-fifth of the revenue to Uncle Sam. 
Profits must come from freight and passenger 
business or the use of air mail service must be greatly 
increased so that volume will offset necessary overhead 
charges. There is reason to expect an increase for already 
the mail from Los Angeles to be transferred from train to 
airplane at Salt Lake City amounts to as much as too 
pounds ina day. 

The air lane is well lighted from Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
to Chicago so that night flying has lost its terrors and extra 
hazards. The Government is rapidly completing the 
extension of this 
lighting system 
from Chicago to 
New York. 

At every termi- 
nal field, where 
night flying is 
done, there is a 
450,000,000 candle 
power revolving 
light. One of these 
lights has been seen 
a distance of 130 
miles by an avia- 
tor. At a point 
every twenty-five 
miles there is a 
25,000,000 candle 
power blinker that 
can be seen for a 
distance of  sev- 
enty-five miles. 


Lights Rob 
Night Flights 


of Terrors 
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‘There isanemergency lighting field every fifteen miles with 
lights constantly blinking all round the field like a fence so 
that the aviator can see where it is safe to land. Small compass 
lights are placed every three miles to guide the night flyer. 

When the lighting system between Chicago and New 
York is completed night trips each way will be made every 
night with mail. It is thought that the Government will 
next light the way between Rock Springs, Wyoming, and 
Salt Lake so that night flying can be done all the way 
between Salt Lake and New York. 

To the amazement of the postal authorities investigators 
located twenty-five fields in the mountains and cafons 
between Rock Springs and Salt Lake suitable for safe land- 
ings. It would not be possible, however, for aviators to fly 
out of all these fields. 

Men who have studied the situation predict that travel 
by air in the West will be every day business and not a 
novelty in a comparatively short time. 

Lv) U 
The hatchet man gave way to the modern 
killer with a gun as the Chinese tongs 
showed progress in their methods of set- 
tling disputes in this country. Now can 
it be that the Chinese are going to trust American law to 
right their wrongs? It seems barely possible. 

In Oakland an Oriental herb doctor talked too much and 
was careless in the selection of a subject, the same being a 
pretty little almond-eyed miss with the spirit and spunk of 
a normal 1925 flapper. The herbalist said naughty things 
about the young lady. Did she appeal to the tong that was 
supposed to protect her family? She did not. She selected 
a regular American lawyer and went to court for damages. 
And she came away with a verdict for $5,500. 

“Tf the jurv brands me guilty, my people will think me a 
woman of light virtue, and, if so, according to the customs 
of my race I must commit suicide,” declared the pretty 
plaintiff before the verdict in her favor was returned. 

The appeal to an American court rather than to the gun- 
men of the tongs may prove that the Chinese are at last 
beginning to accept our civilization. 


Chinese Gir! 
Ignores Tongs; 
Goes to Court 
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¥. N. Ding, in the Los Ang hxp 


The Hawk and the Sparrows 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


*‘Heave Ho!” 


The two cartoons on this page illustrate 
Likely to Last —_ the confusion of ideas concerning prepared- 
Quite a Spell ness for war. The public reads that the 

day of the battleship’s potency has passed; 
then it reads statements from the navy’s defenders claiming 
that the burden of war will continue for quite a while to be 
borne by the ships that ride the waves, aided, to be sure, by 
the ships that skim the clouds. 

Every one who is alive to what is going on today realizes 
that the airplane is making steady and remarkable progress 
and knows that it inevitably will play a much more impor- 
tant part in the next war than it did in the last one. But we 
suspect that all those thousands who witnessed the thrilling 
spectacle of the combined Atlantic and Pacific fleets as they 
entered San Francisco harbor believe that the superdread- 
nought will be with us for a few years. 

Despite the revolutionary changes and modern inven- 
tions cavalry had its place in the World War and mules 
played an important part in motive power though gas en- 
gines and electric motors were highly developed. Poison 
gas waves, bomb attacks from the air, 42-centimetre guns 
and other dread agencies of destruction did not eliminate 
the man with the rifle and the latter had plenty to do in the 
struggle. 

So while the airplane unquestionably will continue to be- 
come more and more important to nations that expect to 
remain free and independent, it will be well, also, for such 
nations to keep the powder in the battleships dry. 

U U 
The entire Pacific coast is interested in the 
Interested in proposal to build a bridge across the 
This Bridge Golden Gate at San Francisco and the en- 
tire Pacific coast will be benefited if the 
program is completed. Motor travel between Vancouver, 
B. C. and San Diego is increasing vear by year and it will be 
greatly encouraged when ferries are eliminated and two 
routes are open between the Mexican border and Canada. 

Steady progress is being made in improvement of the 
coast route north of San Francisco. It is good now most of 
the way to the Klamath river, and a bridge is being built 
over that stream. When the highway between Crescent 
City, California, and Grants Pass, Oregon, is made ready for 


Battleship is 


Entire Coast 




















Chapin, in the San Francisco Examiner 


Publicly Built, Controlled 


travel in comfort and the bridge is completed over the Kla- 
math river it will be possible for motorists to take the coast 
route one way, seeing the beautiful Redwood highway in 
Northern California, returning over the interior route. No- 
where else on the continent can one see so much and sucha 
variety from a motor car as will be easily possible when these 
contemplated improvements are completed. From the 
south one leaving Los Angeles will see Bakersfield, Fresno 
and Merced, from which place it is an easy trip to Yosemite. 
Then comes the pretty little city of Modesto in the midst of 
truck gardens. On the way up there is Stockton, then Sac- 
ramento, capital of California; Marysville, with its interest- 
ing history and romantic background; Chico, Red Bluff, 
Redding, Mt. Shasta, Yreka. Crossing into Oregon the 
tourist sees Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass and continues 
along a magnificent highway and through wonderful coun- 
try all the way through Oregon and Washington into inter- 
esting British Columbia. Returning it will be enjoyable to 
know that more wonderful country of an entirely different 
nature is to be seen. From Grants Pass, in Oregon, the 
tourist will go to Crescent City, California, then down the 
coast to Eureka, through Humboldt county with its lumber 
interests, over the unsurpassed Redwood highway, through 
Mendocino county, Sonoma county, with Santa Rosa, the 
home of the world-famed Luther Burbank; through Marin 
county, its stately hills dotted with attractive homes; and 
across the Golden Gate on a bridge! 


U U 


Coast Route is The coast route from San Francisco south 
Said to Be In _ is in fine condition and one passes through 
Good Shape beautiful San Mateo county, Santa Clara 
county with its thousands of acres of fruit 
trees; Monterey county with its many attractions; Paso 
Robles, famed as a watering resort; San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Barbara and along the ocean a way; then through alluring 
southern California scenes into Los Angeles. The road on 
down to San Diego is nearly ideal. 

Conferences among representatives of San Francisco and 
counties to the north of the Golden Gate with the intent to 
form a district that will carry the burden of expense of the 
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proposed bridge over the Golden Gate give one a right to 
hope that this long drawn out dream will become a reality. 

The various sections of the Pacific coast will become better 
acquainted with each other when it does become an achieve- 


ment. 
U U 


Why Not Hang How angry the nation would be if a native 
Bootleggers Who 0f a foreign land should slay an American 
Peddle Poison? ‘Sor during the visit of the battle fleet! 

Demand would be made immediately for 
the death of the slayer and payment of indemnity. 

But a bootlegger strikes down one of Uncle Sam’s young 
defenders with poison during the fleet’s visit to San Fran- 
cisco and the worst he need dread, if caught, is a fine or brief 
term in prison. 

One of the chief arguments advanced against capital 
punishment in a recent debate between two nationally 
famous men was the fact that less than one per cent of all 
murderers in the United States pay the extreme penalty. 
This discrimination, of course, reacts against the law; it em- 
bitters the relatives and friends of the few who die for their 
crime; they can see no justice in a law that lays the hand of 
death on only one out of one hundred who are guilty. 

In a Western murder trial the defense raised the point 
that the killer did not premeditate the taking of life; he went 
to a home as a sneak thief; he did not go there armed; he did 
not “slay with malice aforethought;” he deliberated merely 
a minor crime. After he entered the home a boy heard him, 
ran to a bureau drawer, picked up an older brother’s revol- 
ver and faced the sneak thief. In the scuffle the weapon was 
discharged and the bullet entered the heart of the boy. And 
the supreme court of Utah upheld the principle that when a 
man plans a minor offense against the law and it develops 
into a major crime the penalty should be the same as though 
the major crime were the result of deliberate intent. 

Isn’t the bootlegger equally as guilty of first degree murder 
when his deliberate violation of the law results in death? 
Shouldn’t the man who sells deadly poison disguised as 
liquor be treated as a murderer? We can think of no reason- 
ing that would entitle him to any other treatment. 


NOPE... GOIN’ © 
DOWN, . BUT'LL 
BE, RIGHT BACK 
UPLAGAIN ! __ 
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Winsor McCay, tu the Los Angeles Express 


What's the Use of Worrying? 
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HE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Turning the Spotlight on Statesmen from the Country ’s Better Half 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


HE West maintains two great mis- 
sions at Washington at the national 
expense—the Forest Service and 
the National Park Service. So far 
as the ordinary man and woman, East and 
West, are concerned they are the West at 
Washington. Also the said o. m. or w. 
can’t see much if any difference between 
them, and is thereby the source of distress 
to both services. Neither considers it a 
compliment to be taken for the other. 

The trouble is that the average citizen 
looks on both the National Forests and 
the National Parks as playgrounds, 
whereas the main purpose of the 
Forests is economic, and yet owing 
to their much greater numbers, 
area, and accessibility they receive 
most of the annual crop of recre- 
ationists. The Park Service thinks 
these recreationists are off the 
reservation. Then again the Forest 
Service has a secret and uncon- 
fessed conviction that the National 
Parks are wasters. It makes a 
forester feel very, very bad to see 
countless miilions of good trees, 
ripening, aging, dying, falling and 
rotting without producing a stick 
of timber or anything of economic 

value save a little firewood. On 
the other hand, again, the Park 
Service feels that as the aesthetic 
agency of the Government it is a 
little higher class than the Forest 
Service which esteems lumber and 
pulpwood more highly than it does 
sylvan scenery. 


uU OD 


Mather Likes to 
Direct the Parks 


However, to repeat, people 
don’t know or care about these 
differentiations. All they know is 
that somehow or other there seem 
to be two organizations at Wash- 
ington that look after the out- 
doors, and they are for both of 
them. The big chiefs of the outdoor 
people are Colonel W. B. Greeley, 
Forester of the United States, and 
Stephen T. Mather, Director of National 
Parks. Greeley grew into his job in the 
natural course of his professional career. 
Mather happened into his quite naturally. 
Both are under the protecting mantle of 
the permanent tenure civil service. 

Mather is an advertising product. He 
was a reporter on the New York Sun, who 
drifted into the advertising field, and so 
found himself one day writing adver- 
tising copy for “‘Borax’”’ Smith. Remem- 
ber ‘Forty Mule Team” borax and the 
package picture of the forty mules in 
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Death Valley to prove it? Well, they say 
Mather originated the said illustrative 
mules and their caption. Of course, he 
was a valuable man, but his employers 
didn’t rate him quite as high as he rated 
himself. The outcome was another borax 
firm that proved that Mather was the 
better appraiser of talent; a partner pro- 
vided the borax deposit somewhere in 
California, and Mather provided the 
market; so between them they cleaned up 
and Mather became a “man of means.” 
He used part of his thereby endowed 
leisure to visit the National Parks and 
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Colonel W..B. Greeley, Chief U. S. Forester 


write letters to the Secretary of the 
Interior telling him about the way they 
were managed or not managed, mostly 
the latter. Franklin Lane was a lover of 
the Parks, and one day he turned the 
tables on the critic by inviting him to 
come to Washington and take the job 
himself since he thought he knew so much 
about it. Mather was game, and quickly 
exchanged the offensive for the defensive. 

On the whole the borax magnate turned, 
National Park master, has probably spent 
a lot more on the Parks than the sum- 
total of his salary since 1912. Once upon 
a time he and some friends bought the 
Tioga private road through the Yosemite 


Park and presented it to an impoverished 
old fellow by the name of Uncle Sam. On 
another occasion he passed the hat and 
collected money to buy out the private 
owners of some of the big Sequoias in the 
Sequoia National Park and I am informed 
that there are a number of other instances 
of Mr. Mather’s alms-giving to Uncle 
Sam, though he doesn’t consider it that. 
uw UY 
A Good Outdoor Congress 
By the way, the late Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress was a great outdoor Congress. It 
gave the National Parks $2,500,- 
ooo a year for three years for 
roads, authorized preliminary 
work on the new eastern parks 
mentioned above and created the 
Utah National Park at and round 
Bryce Canon. In behalf of for- 
estry it passed the fundamental 
Clarke-McNary act which puts 
the Federal Government and the 
states into an alliance to promote 
forestry, particularly on private 
lands, and opens the way for the 
National Government to buy land 
anywhere for the creation or ex- 
tension of National Forests, if it 
be suitable for timber or brush 
growing; and anywhere to help 
navigation, irrigation and domes- 
tic water supplies. The irrigation 
and domestic water ideas were an 
afterthought, originating in Los 
Angeles’ fertile mind, whereby 
Congress may yet spend millions 
growing chaparral to promote 
irrigation and drinking water in 
southern California. About a 
score of other acts helpful to the 
National Forests were passed., 
Space doesn’t sufiice for the 
story, but the prediction should 
be made that next Congress 
i will enact the migratory bird 
refuge bill which was mired in a 
sink of bills in the last hours of 
the late Congress. 
uo UV 
Colonel Greeley, Chief Forester 
Now, getting back to the other twin of 
outdoor Federal administration: Con- 
sider William Buckhout Greeley, Forester 
of the United States of America and some 
dominions overseas. Unlike Mather, 
Greeley was educatively made to order 
for his position. He was early trans- 
planted from New York to Santa Clara’s 
hills and dales, graduated at the Univer- 
sity of California, made a_ professional 
forester at the Yale School of Forestry and 
an actual one by years of service in the 
National Forests. He was only a kid 
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when Gifford Pinchot put him in charge of 


the Sequoia National Forest in 1904 with 
instructions to dispossess the warrirg 
sheep and cattlemen thereof as a stage for 
their combats. The same was done. In 
1910 he was in charge of the forests in 
Montana and northern Idaho when hell 
was temporarily transferred thereto. 
Four hundred settlers and fire-fighters 
were claimed by the roaring furnaces of 
the forest fires, and William Buckhout 
came through with a reputation as a 
mighty fire-hghter. Next we find him at 
headquarters in Washington in charge of 
timber sales. ‘The war came 
on and when the censorship 
was withdrawn it was found 
thatourfriend was lieutenant- 
colonel of the 2oth Engineers 
and chief of the Forest Sec- 
tion of the A. E. F.) From 
that position, when the boys 
came marching home, he 
naturally advanced to chief 
of the Forestry Section of the 
U.S. A. And there he 1s 
CU OU 

The Timber Crusades 

It was Gifford Pinchot’s 
task as first forester to arouse 
the people to a crusading 
mood against the timber 
owners and forest industries. 
So Pinchot got busy and 
sicked the people on to the 
pulpwood and lumbermen 
who hadn’t done anything 
but what the national policy 
of development and the land 
laws had mightily encour- 
aged them to do. It was 
hard on the “enemy,” be- 
wildered by their sudden 
transformation in the popu- 
lar mind from beneficent and 
creative industrial magnates 
to public pests and reckless 
devastators, but the crusade 
was a success. However, the 
conservation epidemic left in 
its wake a lot of influential 
industrialists who hated the 
very intestinal aggregation 
of the Forest Service. To Wilham 
Buckhout fell the task of conciliating 
the men Pinchot had embittered and 
antagonized, and who were also animated 
by the distaste your practical self- 
made man of success always has for the 
educated product of the schools. The 
idea of a lot of rah-rah boys from the Yale 
forestry school trying to tell leather- 
necked lumber barons how to manage and 
brawny lumberjacks how to fell forests! 
Six years have passed, and somehow the 
lumbermen and the foresters are all a 
happy blood brotherhood. ‘The lumber- 
men are now the chief support of the 
Forest Service, and any forester can tell 
you how those good fellows, the lumber- 
men, couldn’t do anything but cut trees 
and plant them, not so long as you could 
buy a tree for sixty cents and could only 
grow one for sixty dollars. Of course, 
there are some low-minded, sneering 
fellows, like Senator Couzens of Michigan, 
who hint that the -lumbermen, having 
cornered all the forests nature grew, are 
now conspiring with fiendish ingenuity to 





get Uncle Sam to grow them some more 
for their sons and heirs to cut down with 
much profit. But no lumberman or 
forester pays any attention to them, 
except here and there one of the latter 
who would like to see every forest tree 
named (as is in Germany) and a ritual 
observed augustly at its dissolution. 

It’s a little late to be timely but I can't 
help smiling at the fact that friend William 
B. even slipped the job of pounding the re- 
forestation tom-tom for American Forest 
Week this year to the deforesters. It was 
like Germans celebrating a French victory. 
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Hail and Farewell! 


The old order changeth ever. It’s a 
sordid matter of brutal economics but 
many a figurative tear was shed when it 
was learned that the historic Pacific Mail 
had been eliminated from the trans-Pa- 
cific route by the Shipping Board and 
Dollar. Some few dollars were involved 
but the chief determining factor was one 
Dollar—Stanley Dollar. Of course, Rob- 
ert, the father of Stanley and most of the 
Dollar dollars furnished a certain solid 
bit of scenery for the drama of the combat 
between the Pacific Mail and the Dollar 
interests, but the actual Cappy Ricks 
stuff was pulled by Stanley in this case. If 


Peter B. Kyne ever gets the inside facts of 


this battle of the marts a mere factual 
narrative will discount his shipping deal 
fiction. I held back this instalment of 
the West at Washington for several days 
in the hope that I might be privileged to 
tell the inside story. But, alas, all 1 got 
were some odds and ends and the discovery 


that Ray Baker, late of Nevada and the 
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U.S. mint was playing some sort of a light 
villain role on the Dollar side in the cast. 
It wasn’t exactly play either, for when the 
Shipping Board finally went for Dollar, 
4 to 3, Ray looked as if he had been turned 
through a wringer and hung up to dry in a 
humid room. 

Don’t think for a moment that the 
Shipping Board rendered a coldly judicial 
decision on the recorded facts before it. 
It was New York against San Francisco 
and there were numerous mercenaries 
under both flags. Of course, the fact that 
two members of the Shipping Board were 
from The Coast had some- 
thing to do with it, but then 
Chairman O’Connor is from 
New York. Maybe that is 
why he was against New 
York in this little shipping 
bout. Anyway, somebody 
was fooled by somebody, for 
the Pacific Mail lords came 
trippingly to Washington to 
get the five S. B. President 
ships that now operate out 
of San Francisco under their 
house flag—and went back 
stumblingly to explain how 
it happened. 

I asked Stanley Dollar 
why he was so eager to ex- 
pand the Dollar foreign 
trade fleet under the Ameri- 
can flag in view of the fact 
that his father has put in a 
large part of his life explain- 
ing how it can’t be done 
profitably. “‘We all live and 
learn,” he chuckled, “and 
father is only 81 now.” Re- 
ferring to the fact that Ameri- 
can ships now have the lion’s 
share of the trans-Pacific 
passenger business and the 
best of the silk trade, Stanley 
added, “And we are going to 
have still more.” I wouldn’t 
be surprised. Even the Japs 
and the British will have to 
go some against competitors 
who get $20,coo,oco worth 
of ships for $5,000,coo and 
have sailed their freighters 
all over the world under two flags. Just 
about the time I thought maybe Stanley 
would tell me how the deal was put over so 
well, he simultaneously received long 
distance calls from New York and San 
Francisco indicating front and rear at- 
tacks on his position. I excused him, 
still pondering on how it happened that 
the Dollars, with so few dollars parted 
with, came into ownership or control of 
seventeen out of twenty-three of the 
President ships; seven of the “522’s” they 
already own and operate in the world’s 
only round-the- world passenger service; 
five of the “535’s” they operate for the 
Shipping Board out of Seattle; now, they 
buy and will operate five more of the 
latter—after the Pacific Mail has demon- 
strated them. It will be a great story. 


o | 
Fur Flies When Bureaus Fight 
The curious antagonism that exists 
between the National Parks bureau and 
the Forest Service—even though some 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Seeing Singapore 
After Dark 


An American Girl Gets a Close- Uf 
of Race Mixtures in the 
“City of Transients’ 
By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Author of: The Dutch Win, etc. 


INGAPORE is a city of transients 

where the East and West not only 

meet in defiance of Kipling, but 

flow past in an unending stream. 
It is the place where “the ends of the 
world are come”, a thoroughfare among 
cities. It is hard to imagine any one 
“living” there—every one is “passing 
through.” 

Perhaps this is because unlike most 
cities it did not grow up casually, but was 
deliberately invented by Sir Stamford 
Raffles—that most spectacular and ironic 
figure of British colonial history, who 
succeeded by ignoring The Way Things 
\re Done and was punished for his suc- 
cess by the powerful pressure of medi- 
ocrity, to die discredited at the age of 42, 
and to have statues put up and hotels 
named for him and the general hero- 
whitewashing plastered over him later 
on. He is a man worthy of a Lytton 
Strachey biography. : ; 

In 1819 he picked the few fishermen’s 
huts on a jungle-covered island at the 
tip of the Malay Peninsula to be the site 
of a great British port, like Kipling’s 
God N’Quong saying, “Dingo, make 
it so!” And by the elimination 
of customs duties and such-like 
devices, it was so, and became 
the gathering place for all 
the peoples to whom the 
phrase “East of Suez” 
means something more 
than a quotation from “The 
Road to Mandalay” —a place 
wherein the tourists who dance 
at the Raffles hotel and visit 
Jahore are as a drop in the 
bucket. 

The problem of policing such a city, 
where the customs must be as numerous 
and varied as the costumes on its streets, 
set my. curiosity a-wagging. I com- 
mandeered an introduction to the Chief 
of Police; but my nerve suffered momen- 
tary palpitation as I waited to be ushered 
into the Presence, waited in the silent 
company of the most majestic figure I had 
ever seen. The dignity of a Sikh police- 
man makes any other principality or 
power under God Almighty seem frivo- 
lous. I was reduced to the status of the 


pussy catin the nursery rhyme 
who went to visit the Queen 
and forthwith hid under her 
chair. I grew used to the 
Sikhs later—they even got into 
the way of saluting me on the 
streets when I trailed with the 
revenue officers in Hong Kong, 
though I never overcame the 
feeling that the salute should 
be acknowledged by knocking 
my forehead on the pavement 
—but this first specimen was 
overpowering. His crimson turban curled 
above a sculptured, grave, unwrinkled 
face, framed in a black beard. Impossible 
that he had ever been young, or would 
ever be old, or ever smiled. When he led 
the way into the Chief’s office I felt like 
a very small soul escorted by St. Peter. 
But once inside and this shadow of the 
immemorial East removed from em- 
barrassing proximity, I perked up. For 
the Chief, bless his heart, was named 















The beautiful “Traveler's Palm,” so-called 


because of the admiration it attracts 


from all foreigners 


Lanahan, and talked like it. He showed 
me the pattern of that amazing racial 
kaleidoscope that is Singapore. 

Unlike the “primrose by the river’s 
brim,” a Chinaman is decidedly not a sim- 
ple Chinaman to him and nothing more. 

“There are,” he told me, ‘the Hynans, 
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Singapore magician with his snakes and boy assistant 


who leave their women to till the fields 
at home and drift down to be domestic 
servants until they have saved enough 
money to return with their ‘stake.’ 
There are the Cantonese, who never be- 
come servants, but are artisans, engi- 
neers, sawmill workers. ‘There are the 
Hakkas, for instance, traders and mer- 
chants. Seven or eight thousand un- 
skilled Cantonese and Hakkas start in as 
ricksha runners. If they don’t die of it 
(which is the most likely contingency) 
they may in time buy a ricksha, then 
several, then open a shop with the pro- 
ceeds and become financial mag- 
nates, merchants, compradores, 
pawn-shop keepers. So far as 
open economic opportunity 
Is concerned, the Chinese 
are the most democratic 
people on earth.” 
At any rate they are fear- 
fully hard workers. I saw 
shoemakers applying ver- 
milion paint to hundreds of 
wooden sandals at eleven 
o'clock in the evening—and 
they had thought nothing of be- 
ginning the working day at six in the 
morning. I went down the street of the 
ricksha coolies very late at night. They 
were sleeping in a brief concession to 
exhaustion, flung in slack postures on the 
slanting floor between the shafts of their 
narrow vehicles. Others were snatching 
a bite of rice, a bowl of tea, a bit of dried 
fish under the flambeaux of food-stands 
in the open street. To them the long 
peace of night is non-existent. They work 
continually beyond their strength, with 
a “pill” of opium to keep them going. 
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Then they either die or 
make money. 

The street of the ricksha 
runners is an example of the 
extreme specialization of 
races which helps to keep 
Mr. Lanahan’s job from be- 
ing altogether too much for 
him. 

“The Chinese know how to 
stick together,” he said, “but 
they stick in small lumps. 
Within the clans, they think 
and feel collectively. They have a labor 
solidarity in the guilds that shows up out 
idea of labor unions as childishly in- 
effectual. But the members of different 
provinces do not even speak the same 
language, nor learn each other’s. There 
is always enough trouble between the 
clans to keep them busy with internal 
ructions. This, and the fact that they 
are constantly moving—back to China, 
to Java, to India—pouring in and pouring 
out again from this cross-roads of the 
East, keeps the Chinese, despite their 
large numbers, from presenting the 
problem of a single 
large body of ‘for- 
eigners’ in this most 
cosmopolitan of Brit- 
ish cities.” 

Crime is also a 
matter of specializa- 
tion. The criminals 
are never Europeans, 
Mr. Lanahan assured 
me; I blinked and 
raised an_ eyebrow. 
My skepticism was 
rewarded by the ex- 
planation that, since the prestige of 
the burden- bearing white man who can 
do no wrong would be impaired if 
he were acknowledged to be criminally 
human—or humanly criminal—those who 
stumble are quietly transferred into other 
spots. The Straits-born have a natural 
affinity for respectability and_ white 
collars; they adopt English dress, become 
clerks and cause little trouble. Those 
who have made their way from British 
India are for the most part merchants, 
cattle importers or hold positions con- 
nected with the railroads, roads and 
harbors—obviously not recruits for pro- 
fessional crime; nor are the wealthy Jews 
and Arabs from India and Mesopotamia, 
who flourish as landed proprietors. 

The Chinese, specialists as always, are 
specialists in malefaction. The Cantonese 
come the nearest to 
qualifying in “gen- 
eral crime,” accord- 
ing to the experience 
of the police depart- 
ment. They may go 
in for housebreaking, 
gang robbery or the 
various ill-doings of 
secret societies. One 
group excels in clan 
fights, others engage 
in petty theft, while 
still others are pro- 
curers and the like. 

All this, as ex- 
pounded with the 
jovial friendliness of 
Mr. Lanahan, made 


Malay girls of 





the middle class 
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The Boat Quay at Singapore 


me more than ever curious to see the 
streets of Singapore as no tourist sees them. 
It is everybody’s little fiction that there is 
really nothing to see—not from lack of 
imagination nor from the blunted senses 
that come from familiarity, but, I think, 
from a deep British distrust of melo- 
drama, a stern allegiance to understate- 
ment as the only possible ‘‘good form.” 
Nevertheless the Chief “lent me the loan” 
of the head of the gambling squad (who 
used to be “fon murders’’) as escort for 
the evening. 

Now a white policeman in a British 
Eastern possession is 
in no respect like an 
American “cop.” 
Mine was a_ thin, 
worn young man with 
a careful languor of 
manner, a delightful 
university accent and 
slim, nervous hands. 

“Really, y'know,” 
he began deprecat- 
ingly as we angled our 
way through ricksha 
traffic, “there’s noth- 
ing much to this job. All I do is just 
wander round and arrest people—if I can 
catch “em. Not like the super-sleuths in 
the detective yarns, y know. Why, if we 
had Sherlock Holmes out here, he’d be 
taken down a peg innotime. There never 
was a European born that could outwit the 
commonest Chinaman, and we know it. 
The only way we can get in is to set the 
Chinese to outwit each other. We 
couldn’t stir a foot without informers.” 

When a British member of officialdom 
admits that there is a situation with which 
he is by absolute racial inferiority unable 
to cope, it must be very true indeed. And 
despite the hauteur with which the 
European shoves the ‘‘native’’ out of his 
path on the street, all the British police 
I met—and I was to meet many—pay an 
almost awed tribute to the uncanny in- 
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accessibility of the Chinese 
mind. 

“When I wason murders,” 
the tired voice went on, 

‘there was a man knifed in 
the street—just about here 
it was—in full view of that 
coffee stand there. The man 
that runs the stand must 
have seen the whole affair— 
couldn’t help it. [came down 
to ask him about it, and he 
swore he didn’t know athing. 
He had no interest in the murder, there was 
no suspicion against him; he just decided 
for some reason nof his own that he wouldn’t 
get mixed up in it. I don’t say that a 
Chinese never tells the truth, but if he 
does decide to lie, it doesn’t do a bit of 
good to show him that what he says 
couldn’t possibly be true. If all the laws 
of nature disprove his statement, so much 
the worse for them. That man decided 
he wouldn’t know anything about that 
murder, and rewards, threats and evi- 
dence couldn’t touch him.” 

“Did you ever find out who did it?” 

“Of course not. Needle in a haystack. 
That stubborn old man blocked us all.” 

‘6 . a = a 

Another thing about these Chinese, 

my companion languidly continued, “‘is 
their indifference to life—O yes, 1 mean 
their own as well as anybody else’s. After 
I was put in charge of the gambling squad, 
I got information that the upper floor of a 
certain house was used as a gambling 
resort. My informer took me over the 
roof and into the place in the early morn- 
ing, when nobody was about, and stowed 
me away in a little closet. My word, it 
was hot! I had to stay trussed up in that 
hole all day and well into the night.” 

I glanced at hisimmaculate “‘whites,”’ his 
smooth-shaven young face ravaged by the 
tropical heat. How he must have hated it! 


ELL, at last I got the signal from my 

men below, and I rushed out as they 
rushed up. Some knives were pulled, but 
when they saw they were surrounded the 
chaps made for the roofs and windows. 
Without an instant’s pause one of them 
jumped out. I don’t know—they lose 
their heads, I suppose. That man leaped 
to his death without hesitation, to escape 
a fine he could easily have paid—it was 
rather a high-class joint. 1 went down, 
of course. There was a goodish lot of 
blood about. I had to browbeat the 
ricksha man to take him to the station. 
Was afraid he’d dump him at the next 
corner. So I had to 
get in myself. Close 
squeeze, two in a 
ricksha. I had to hold 
the corpse. Well, 
there wasn’t much 
left of my clothes after 
that night.” 

This is a true yarn, 
and this is the way 
it was told by the 
bored young man who 
had “nothing to do 
but wander round 
and arrest people.” 
If life in the East is 
so ill-bred as to be 
more melodramatic 
(Continued on page 62) 
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EK have the following rather 
unwelcome letter for serious 
attention: ‘‘] am writing with 
reference to the book ‘He Was 

Man,’ by Rose Wilder Lane and your 
editorial comment on its origin in the 
same author’s biographical study ‘Life 
and Jack London.’ In this connection | 
have noted that you are not alone in your 
conjecture that the novel is based upon 
the career of London. Nearly all the 
reviews I have seen seem to take this for 
granted though none of them has men- 
tioned your magazine. Your com- 
ment naturally hasmostdefinitely 











Mrs. Lane has painted another portrait of 
the original. She has done nothing of the 
kind. She has imagined another person. 
It is not exact analysis of a novel, based 
on fact, to assume that what is false of 
the original is intended by the author to 
be true of that original. Exact analysis 
can not go further than to find those 
aspects in which the fictitious resembles 
the actual. All beyond that is assump- 
tion. 

But the trouble is that the outsider, 
who can not judge as to true resemblance 





letters came in, asking for evidence as to 
his personal appearance. So many of 
these letters included the writer’s idea of 
how the reviewer really looks, and they 
presented such an interesting variety of 
conjecture as to his appearance, that it 
seemed a good idea to maintain, for a 
while, the fascinating uncertainty. Re-. 
cently the Circulation Department broad- 
cast a circular involving Mr. Jackson’s 
reviews, and used, for a decoration, a 
little cut of a recent cover (see cut on this 
page). At first sight this might be taken 
for an illustration instead ‘of 

decoration. Now we are’ won- 





connected ‘Gordon Blake’ with 
Jack London. 

“T am wondering whether you 
can defend the gratuitous mis- 
representation given by Mrs. Lane 
to ‘—(a member of the London 
family).’ I have been well ac- 
quainted with the family for many 
years and I know that this osten- 
sible portrait is an unwarranted 
and thoroughly unjust caricature. 

This letter is, we think, unjust 
to Mrs. Lane but we must admit 
that we, ourselves, have helped 
to call it forth. Reading over 
last month’s comment on this 
case, we can see that it might be 
misconstrued as stating that “He 
Was a Man” is “Life and Jack 
London” with the names changed. 
Apparently our comment has 
been so misconstrued. And we must 
plead guilty, perhaps, to careless writ- 
ing. “Here,” we said, “is ‘Life and 
Jack London’ again, essentially, in this 
new book, ‘He Was a Man!’”’ Probably 
we should have pointed out that by 
“essentially” we did not mean “actually.” 
“Essentially” meant that Mrs. Lane’s 
study of London was the basis of her story 
of a man’s career—the body only, fur- 
nished with wings of fiction. We knew 
that in many places elements had been 
added that did not appear in the biog- 
raphy, nor, indeed, in any attitude of the 
author’s mind while she was writing the 
biography. ‘‘Now it is fiction,” we said 
and we meant that upon the foundation of 
her biography Mrs. Lane had built a 
novel—not fettered by the facts, as she 
saw them, but stimulated by them to 
imaginative developments, as a fiction 
artist. 

As we have replied to our correspon- 
dent, proof of all this is immediate by 
comparison of the portraits in the biog- 
raphy and in the novel. The particular 
portrait referred to in the letter quoted, 
as it was drawn in the biography, 1s any- 
thing but “an unwarranted and unjust 

caricature,’ and it was never so con- 
sidered by the original. It is both unwar- 
ranted and unjust to say that in her novel 





Via AIR and 
the Printed Page 


The Sunset Book Cor- 
ner is unique among 
magazine book review 
departments, because it 
is supplemented each 
Monday night with a 
twenty-minute talk by 
Joseph Henry Jackson, associate editor of 
Sunset and editor of the Book Corner. 


dering how many have assumed 
this to be the mysterious Mr. 
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Jackson himself! 
More Pigs or Nothing 

Recently we saw a statement 
by Ellis Parker Butler which 
included the following: ““‘When 
I began to write, I paddled along 
in a pleasant easy-going way 
and for years nobody knew me 
but the editors. When I sent ina 
story and it was good, an editor 
bought it and if it wasn’t good 








Wkat is wrong with th‘s picture? 


and who is told of fact-basis in a work of 
fiction, loses sight of the fiction element 
and accepts everything as true resem- 
blance. And even if he doesn’t, the orig- 
inal may fear that he does. And there you 
are, with all sorts of trouble stirred up, as 
in “Moon and Sixpence” and many 
another. Surely it does little good to any 
work of fiction to indicate specific sources 
of material. 

Which leads us to repeat, from last 
month’s comment, that we think it would 
have been better to have had “Life and 
Jack London” as a biography, in ‘oak 
form, than to have any fictionization of 
the material, however cleverly done. And 
it would be better now to take “He Was a 
Man” as out-and-out fiction and to read 
it for its story’s sake, without getting 
enmeshed in its mixture of report and 
imagination. 


How Will This Do? 


It appears that a great many listeners- 
in by radio grow curious as to the face 
from which proceeds the voice that has 
grown familiar. They picture the person 
to whom they have been listening and 
then they wish to see a portrait for con- 
firmation. When Joseph Henry Jackson, 
the editor of Sunset’s Book Corner, had 
started his book-chats over K G O, the 


he sentit back. For all the publi¢ 
cared, the story might have been 
signed ‘Ethelbert Persimmons’ or 
‘Amelia Overshoes Blatz’ If it was 
a good story they liked it and if it 
wasn’t good they didn’t like it and 
that was all there was toit. Then, 
unexpectedly, I wrote ‘Pigs is Pigs.” Next 
day | received by express, charges collect, 
billattached, my tin-plated crown of Fame. 
Instantly, also, the editors began sending’ 
back better stories than [| had ever written,’ 
saying ‘We like this, but prefer something 
like ‘‘Pigs is Pigs” from you.’” 

This 1s, undoubtedly, a statement‘ of 
fact. Years before ‘Pigs’ appeared, 
Frank R. Stockton wrote a delicious yarn ° 
about an author who made an instan- 
taneous hit with a story entitled “His 
Deceased Wife’s Sister.” To this luckless 
recipient of a tin-plated crown of Fame 
came the same tribulation that overtook 
the author of “Pigs is Pigs.” We do not 
recollect the outcome of the Stockton 
story, but perhaps it was as happy as in 
the case of Mr. Butler whose stories are 
in demand today, in spite of his early 
triumph. We have just got a delightful 
tale from him, to appear in an early issue, 
under the title “Starboard Ahoy!” The 
story is even more absurd than the title. 
To be sure, we feel toward another story 
by Mr. Butler, “The Cave Man,” pub- 
lished in this magazine a while ago, much 
as those earlier editors felt toward the 
“Pigs” masterpiece. But we haven’t 
returned “Starboard Ahoy!’ No, indeed! 
Here is Ellis Parker Butler’s quality of 
delicious absurdity at its best. You'll see. 
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My First Steelhead 


But no! Wasn’t my rod a Leonard? 
they always are in fishing stories; that 
or a Hawes. Besides, wasn’t my reel a 
Hardy; and there was my line, too, 42 
yards of double-tapered, vacuum-dressed 
oiled-silk. 
tapered gut; my flies as well. As flies, 
the flies too were all they should be. No, 
rod, reel, line, leader and flies, nothing 
seemed wrong with the tackle. 

But what could it be? 

I didn’t know. The 
next day I went at it 
again. 

It was 8 o’clock when 
I pushed off from the 
landing, “old Limberlop” 
my trusty Leonard tour- 
nament rod in my hand. 
You notice I was using 
a tournament; all the 
best fishing writers do. 
However, the mist had 
risen, the long pool be- 
neath the white arches 
of Ferndale bridge lay 
pellucid in the sunlight. 
Over its surface the first 
breath of the day’s wind 
played in flaws; and 
along the willows by the 
edge, salmon and steel- 
head ever and anon burst 
from the depths with a 
sudden resounding slosh! 
There were dozens of fish, 
hundreds literally, lying 
in the pool; and sculling rapidly along the 
shallows, I reached the end of the water, 
drew in my oars, and started the first 
drift back to the bridge. 

I cast and I cast. Harry Hailfellow 
could not have done it better. The 
feathered lure—mark the “feathered, 
mark the “lure”—fell lightly as thistle- 
down. You can mark the “thistle-down” 
too, if you like. Nothing happened, 
though. Not athing. Not to me, at any 
rate. Halfway down the pool, though, | 
heard a yell; then something sailed into 
the air over near the willows. 

The something was a steelhead. 

The “Doc” was fishing over there 
I didn’t know the “Doc,” but I’d read 
about him. Ina recent issue of one of our 
best sporting prints the “Doc” had 
figured largely. ‘The tale told how the 
“Doc” was a.great artist with the fly-rod, 
as great almost as he was with the forceps; 
only now, in place of flies, the “Doc” was 
baiting with salmon roe. Fact! I won- 
dered if Harry Hailfellow would have said 
“Fie!” or had Harry, too, spawn-fished? 

ie!” or ha y, too, s} 

However, a steelhead having investigated 
the large gob of “spaghetti” the “Doc” 
had baited with, the said steelhead was 
now resenting what it had swallowed. It 
leaped into the sunlight, all right. In 
addition, after standing on its tail, it 
scurried briefly for ten or fifteen feet 
along the surface. Afterwards, entirely 
forgetting its dignity, it hopped, skipped 
and jumped several times in as many 
directions; and reversing itself, then 
stood upon its head. Meanwhile the 
“Doc,” faithfully following all the best 
rubber-stamp directions of the best school 


Then my leader, nine feet of 


Continued from page 19) 


of camphre writing, was “giving it the 
butt,” reeling it in “inch by inch” and 
otherwise living up to the eminence 
accorded him in the August issue, all 
newsstands, price 15 cents, only a dollar 
and a half the year. 

He shone with determination and sal- 


mon spawn. He reeled and reeled. The 





Trying for a steelhead, Koksilah river, Vancouver island 
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only flaw, in fact, to an otherwise perfect 
pe ‘formance was that just about this 
time the steelhead, making other arrange- 
ments, all at once decided to go elsewhere; 
and going there, the fish took with it the 
““Doc’s’”’ double-twisted leader, the two 
hooks baited with “spaghetti”, and about 
twenty yards of the “Doc’s” oiled-silk line. 
I resumed my fishing. So did the 
“Doc.” I still stuck to the fly, but the 
“Doc” was more catholic. Flies do all 
right when you’re writing about it, but 
just for fishing the “Doc” preferred sal- 
mon roe. Probably he wanted fish. 
Nothing still happened. Having fished 
the drift, I rowed back up wind, 
started in again. It was not, in fact, until 
half past 9 that anything did happen. 
Then it happened! 


HAD not lost faith in myself, faith, 

either, in my trusty Leonard, my reel, 
my line, my flies. I had not even lost 
courage. I may have lost, of course, a 
little of the fine wire-edged keenness of 
my desire; but still I cast and cast. ‘Then, 
all at once, all in an instant, Eel river 
seemed to rise in the air and explode. 

] will try now to be moderate. One de- 
feats one’s own purpose in the descriptive 
by becoming too superlative. 

As near as I can remember, what oc- 
curred, occurred at a point about thirty 
feet from the boat. The flies sailing 
lightly through the air, hovered an in- 
stant over the water, then dropped softly 
to the dimpling wave. Resting them an 
instant, I had just begun to draw them 
toward me, when directly beneath them 
a sort of seismic upheaval burst from the 


river's bed, and with the tail fly as its 
pivotal center, the convulsion spread it- 
self violently from that axis outward. An 
instant afterwards, disclosed within this 
swirling vortex, I had a momentary gleam 
of something flashing white, upon which 
the flash as instantly disappeared, leaving 
behind it that tumultuous upheava! of the 
waters, now swirling ina mound. That a 
fish, a mere fish, was in any sense re- 
sponsible for this, I of 
course doubted. A 
dynamite bomb might 
have been held account- 
able, that or a liner’s 
screw; but, still, still let 
me be moderate. Let me 
say the swirl, that con- 
vulsive uprearing of Eel 
river, was comparable to 
the swirl of an oar-blade. 
Sporting writers all use 
the term. As the swirl 
of an oar-blade, then, 
Fel river did swirl. 

Subsequently, I struck. 

You know how it’s 
done. Harry Hailfellow 
always does it with a 
neat turn of the wrist, 
just the wrist, nothing 
more. It does not even 
jar the watch. Yes, as I 
say, I struck. 

e steelhead, mean- 
_while, had gone else- 
where. 

That day, feverishly employed in the 
task, the attempt to take a steelhead, | 
occasioned no less than seven others of 
those same seismic disturbances in the 
depths of Fernbridge pool. The next day | 
created nine. Going up! The day after- 
wards, something Ike eleven occurred; 
but after that I ceased to count. Day 
after day I'd sally forth, and day after day 
Leviathan would come busting at the 
flies, only to depart unscotched. By this 
time the conviction, sad as it was, had 
settled on me that something surely was 
wrong. 

Enlightenment at this point came to 
me in the person of a chance acquaint- 
ance. It was just after I’d made one of 
my periodic bungles. 

“Hullo,” said a voice. 

“Oh, hullo,”’ I mumbled; and a boat 
came bumping alongside. 

I do not think that Harry Hailfellow, 
as a fisherman, would have approved of 
the person in the boat. He did not wear 
a khaki outing shirt with pleated pockets 
on the breast. He did not have on a 
sombrero, nor was there tied about his 
neck one of those red or blue bandana 
handkerchiefs which all our best cowboy 
sporting writers wear when they have 
their pictures taken. He wore just 
clothes, a derby hat too into the bargain, 
if I’m not mistaken. I was, in fact, a little 
aloof about him myself until I happened 
to notice his rod. It was a good rod. It 
was just as good as mine was; and so was 
the reel, the line, the leader and the flies. 

It struck me then that the stranger 
might be there to fish, not merely to have 
his picture taken. (Continued on page 54) 
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In the bottom of his boat was also an 
8-pound steelhead. 

“Any luck?” he inquired. 

No. No luck whatever. I admitted 
as much. I admitted also that the same 
condition had now prevailed for eight 
days, hand running. My visitor gave a 
grunt. In return I begged him to tell me 
what was wrong with my rod, my reel, 
my line and my flies. 

‘Taking the rod, he inspected it. Then 
he inspected the flies, the line and the reel. 

Again he grunted. 

“Nothing wrong with the rod, nothing 
wrong with the line, nothing wrong, 
either, with the flies.” Again he gave it 
the once-over. “Not a_ thing,” he 
grunted. 

Yes, but something was wrong. I knew 
it now. I was sure of it. 

He told me then what it was. 

“Tt’s you,” he said. 

What’s more, he was right. 


‘6T’VE been watching you,” grunted my 
\h adviser; ‘‘when you raise a fish you 
itake the fly away from him. You have 
!to be quick, of course; but you’re too 
\quick. Now get into my boat, if you like, 
iand I’ll show you.” 

He did, too. I got into his boat, and in 
ifive minutes or thereabouts I learned 
jmore than Harry Hailfellow would have 
Hlistened to in a lifetime. 

} First, not more than 30 or 35 feet of 
line, thirty the better. ‘Then slow with 

the fly. Let it rest a moment once it hits 

the water, after which draw it slowly 
toward you. Then there was the strike. 

My new acquaintance had fished about 

half the first drift 1 made with him when 

a steelhead came to the fly. 

' Tt came with a rush. “Oh, hullo,” 

jgrunted my instructor, “here’s one now.” 

Afterwards he struck; not any of your 
wrist business but a good, steady whang. 
He did not jerk, of course; he merely 
planted the hook firmly where it was 
calculated to do the most good. 

I wish Harry had been there. ‘That 
isteelhead, incidentally, weighed nine 
‘pounds; and as a source of potential 
idynamic energy, one might well transcribe 
ithe pounds into tons. Harry, perhaps, 
{might have “given it the butt,” but not 
‘even Harry, I believe, would have done 
;that more than once. It was in the air 
tmost of the time; and while it was there 
ithe Eureka person let it soar as it willed, 
jin the meanwhile sculling himself quietly 
tashore. ‘Then, after the first bloom of 
aie aerial transports had become 
.quieted, the said Eureka person 
jwent to work. 
' Ten or twelve minutes later 
ithe steelhead lay gasping on the 
‘shingle, a bright cock-fish, fresh 
run from the sea, its flanks 
itinged with pale iridescent pink- 
iness. , 

' ‘Time, half past 3. Eager to apply 

jin practise what I had just seen and 

‘learned, I went at it again. 

At 3:45 I had hold of my first, 
my original steelhead. 

The gentleman—for, truly, if ever 
a fish was a gentleman, this one 
iwas—came to the fly with a surge. 
I see the vision yet. The fly, a 
lyellowish California coachman, No. 
io in. size, fell to the water, 





First Steelhead: 


hung there a fractional instant; and then, 
just as I moved it toward me, it was 
engulfed. 

Engulfed is the word, indeed. ‘There 
was that quick, vital tumult in the depths; 
the water heaved, whirling with a flash of 
white; and as the fish, emerging, flopped 
at the fly, I let him take it. Steady on 
was the word now. He took it. Then 
when I knew he’d taken it, I struck. 

This time I had him. 

The rod chugged, there was an instant’s 
pause. Immediately upon that, the Hum- 
boldt county landscape rose into the air 
and swam before my ken, a chaotic mé- 
lange of sky and water indescribably 
mixed with fish. 

I seemed to see steelhead in the air. I 
seemed to see steelhead catapulting along 
the surface. Steelhead, it seemed, filled 
every angle of that quick moment’s dis- 
ordered vision. ‘Then, as instantly, the 
shoals, swarms, myriads of steelhead 
appeared to disappear, after which, forty 
or fifty yards away, a single shape, a cres- 
cent of minted silver, vaulted skyward 
once again, and passed with a slosh! that 
sent the spray flying upward as briskly as 
if some wayward hand had tossed a brick- 
bat from the arch of Ferndale bridge over- 
head. ‘The reel—oh, never mind about 
that. It shrieked or screeched or did 
whatever it is that Harry says it does at 
such times. Yes, but I wasn’t interested 
just then in that. The line on the reel was 
92 yards in length— 42 yards of tapered 
silk, spliced on to fifty yards of linen 
backing. 

About ten yards of the backing re- 
mained when I began to yell. 

“Help, help!” 

I do not think Harry would have yelled. 
To yell is not campfire stuff. In all prob- 
ability Harry would have braced himself, 
rolled back his sleeves, then given “Old 
Reliable,” his sturdy companion in many 
a battle afloat and afield, a stiff, resound- 
ing thump. 

In the type-keys. In the keyboard. 
Probably in the exclamation point. 

Oh, well, I am no Harry. I might as 
well admit it. 

“Help, help!” 

A boat bumped alongside. 

“Oh, hullo,” grunted Eureka. 

Getting in, he turned his own boat 
adrift. Then, laying to the oars, he 
rowed me after that distant acquaintance 
of mine, this steelhead. Up near the 
bridge now, it had just reappeared, on 
view for a brief moment and doing a 
cake-walk, without music, on its tail- 





Trout caught at Aztna Springs, California 
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end. Between the coils of the flying line 
I now could see where the line ended on 
the spindle. It was knotted there. I 
knew what would happen once the knot 
was reached. 

About this time, though, the fish got it 
into its wayward head to stop. Why it 
did, though, I know not. Probably it 
imagined itself out of the county. Else- 
where. Away from there. 

And while it paused, Eureka rowed, 
while I ground away at the reel. 

I ground and ground. It was a grand 
day for grinding, in fact. However, while 
still I was grinding, while still Eureka was 
grunting at the oars, the steelhead got a 
new lease of consciousness, and as 
abruptly went elsewhere. 

Eureka rowed and I reeled. A mid- 
night club member could not have more 
assiduously reeled. Again the Humboldt 
county background grew bright with a 
meteoric display of steelhead. Constel- 
lations of scintillating fish soared bril- 
liantly into and out of my ken. More 
somersaulting. More cake-walking. More 
and more. ‘Then, as in a dream, | 
found myself ashore. Solid earth was 
beneath my feet. Rod uplifted, I re- 
treated backwards, towing something 
after me. 

It came slowly. It came—could I be- 
lieve it?—inch by inch. Ere long, its 
dorsal fin sharply cutting the wimpling 
wave, it drew toward me, then rolled 
solemnly on its side. 

Oh, Harry! Oh, fellows! 


AY, come gather round me in the den, 

boys, while I tell you all about it! 
There he is now, the big steelhead, hang- 
ing over the mantel, mounted on a birch- 
bark plaque and as big as life. It was 
like this, fellows. We were up there in 
Humboldt county, the “Doc” and I, and 
one morning 

“Hey, for Gawd’s sake!” yelled Eureka. 

I almost had him, had that fish. Flat 
on his side, I was towing him to the beach, 
when all at once he rose on his tail, spun 
dizzily a while, and with that, went 
thencewards. 

“Hi! you idiot! Let him go!” 

There was nothing else to do. 
owed the directions. 

But why continue? Five minutes he 
was mine, mine in reality. I had him, so 
why prolong the agony? No need, either, 
for harrowing you with the details. The 
second time I brought him in the leader 
broke, when with a deft foot Eureka 
booted him ashore. 

I hope Harry does not 
this! 


I fol- 


read 


ERIOUSLY, I’d like to say this 

now: I have fished many rivers, I 
have taken many fish, and the fish 
have been of many kinds. But east 
or west, be the fish salmon, trout or 
bass, for his inches I do not know a 
sportier fish than the steelhead, the 
kel river brand in particular. Nor 
do I know, either, a better brand of 
sportsmen than the Eel river, Hum- 
boldt county, brand. 

Good food, good friends, good 
fish! What more could a good 
fisherman ask here below? 

You will find all that at Fern- 
bridge. 
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Try this quick and simple 
method of shampooing, which 
thousands now use. 

See the difference it makes in 
the appearance of your hair. 

Note how it gives new life and 
lustre, how it brings out all the 
wave and color. 

See how soft and silky, bright 
and glossy your hair will look. 


HE alluring thing about beautiful hair 
isn’t the way it is worn. 

The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 
the life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your hair 
has not bee . shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

Thatis why thou- 
sands of women, 
everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. 
This clear, pure and 
entirely greaseless 
product brings out 
all the real beauty 
of the hair and can- 
not possibly injure. 
It does not dry the 
scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to 
see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply alittle Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor 
oughly all over the scalp, and all through 
the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the dan- 
druff and small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 








After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again 
working upa lather and rubbing it in briskly 
as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two changes of 
clear, fresh warm water. This is very im- 
portant. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to 
the touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
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yf of your hair | 
































that your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. . 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4- ounce bottle 
should last for 
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Her Understudy 


Heretofore, my hero has always been a 
dark, melancholy man, with love and fire 
in his look. On this balmy autumn day, I 
reconstructed him. ‘lhe new man was 
not so much of a hero in mien, but there 
was nothing of the fool about him. 

When we came to a good open space, 
where the road could stretch itself, Mr. 
Harding turned the machine loose, and 
we went at a speed that churned to a 
froth all the half-formed plans I had for 
extricating myself from my _ ridiculous 
position. So, by the time we arrived in 
San Jose, I had no explanation ready for 
our meeting with father. Luckily, father 
was not there. ‘The clerk of the Hotel 
Vendome handed me a telegram, which I 
was about to open, when Stella, seeing the 
name on the envelope, laughingly claimed 
it. There was nothing for me to do, but 
to pass it over. Stella unblushingly 
opened it and read, “Have been detained. 
Take your party to dinner. Will be home 
on evening train. John Marshall.” 

As we turned away, Stella whispered. 
“Did you ever know such luck. Every- 
thing works out like a story book.” 

I couldn’t myself see any reason for let- 
ting the foolish thing run farther and per- 
haps plunge us into real embarrassment. 
But I couldn’t say so to Stella. Some- 
thing that held me in a tighter grip than 
prudence sealed my lips. 


HE dinner was a very trying affair. 

Stella’s exuberant spirits irritated me. 
The aunt seemed to enjoy the food she 
ate in much the same way she did the 
landscape, so my effort to entertain her 
fell flat. Several times I looked up and 
found Richard Harding’s eyes on me. 
Whenever that occurred I looked away. 
Not once was I able to muster an innocent 
look that would withstand his gaze. At 
times he tried to make the conversation 
general, but that miserable little bit of 
fantastic trickery with which we had 
started our acquaintance loomed like 
Banquo’s ghost at the feast. 

Mr. Harding paid for the dinner before 
either Stella or I could do anything. But, 
before we left, the proprietor of the place, 
who knew father, came up with a paper 
in his hand and explained that a subscrip- 
tion was being raised for the widow of a 
man who had lately been killed in an 
accident. As the man had once been in 
my father’s employ, it was thought he 
might like to do something. The plot 
thickened at such a rate, I thought Stella 
would be forced to ring down the curtain 
on our little comedy. But, with the most 
heavenly sweet light in her eyes, she said, 
“Certainly, papa will contribute.” Then 
she looked at the paper and saw that 
some names had ten dollars marked 
opposite them. 

“T don’t know,” she went on, “Show 
much papa will want to give, but [ll put 
his name down for twenty dollars, and if 
he wishes to make it more when [ tell 
him about it, he can do so,” and she 
opened her purse. After a second, looking 
at me with the prettiest air of embarrass- 
ment, she said, ‘Stella, dear, I haven’t 
that much with me. Lend it to me, will 
you?” 
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A short time after, we started home. 
Stella was in better spirits than ever. Mrs. 
Barker settled down to being comfortable, 
I, to being miserable, and Dick Harding, 
I supposed, was in perfect bliss. When- 
ever he could, he whizzed the car along, 
and the wheels in my head, that for the 
first time I was conscious of possessing, 
rotated with lightning velocity. Out of 
the shadowy whirl, | got but one definite 
thought, and that was a fixed resolve that 
Stella and not I should now straighten 
out the muddle. If she had gained any 
advantage by her masquerade she was 
welcome to it. 

When Mr. Harding said good-by to 
me, he stopped short, without pronounc- 
ing my name at all. It came over me like 
a cool, evening breeze after a hot day, 
that perhaps there was no tangle after all, 
and no explanations necessary. 

The next afternoon he called me up. 

“Ts this Miss Marshall?” he asked and 
laughed. 

“Yes, this is Miss Marshall,” and I 
laughed. 

“May I come up this afternoon?” 

There is something wonderful in his 
voice. Even over the telephone it sound- 
ed as if he were talking to the only person 
there was in the world. 

“Yes, come. Good-by,” was all I 
could say. 

The next instant every bit of blood in 
my body was pounding round my heart. 
Did he think he was talking to Miss 
Marshall—me, or Miss Marshall—Stella? 
My head swam with alternate hope and 
misgiving. For whom was that tone 
intended? I took two minutes to think 
about it and then sent for Stella. 

Stella tried to induce me to go down 
with her when he came. 

“If he asks for me,” I conceded, “I'll 
go down. Otherwise, I stay up here.” 

He didn’t ask for me. Stella said she 
thought it was a duty call, that he was 
not so entertaining as he had been the 
day before, and added, ‘‘He doesn’t 
suspect a thing.” 

“How do you know that he isn’t play- 
ing a game as well as wef” I asked 
sharply. 

“How does one know anything?”’ Stella 
replied. “I can tell. That’s the only way 
I know. Oh, yes, I remember now, how 
I knew. He said, ‘I’ve brought you that 
photograph of the old Indian that I spoke 
ol 

I put my hand on the box containing 
the necklace. But my feeling of comic 
opera conspirator vanished. I decided to 
send the box to Stella by mail. 

I did not see Dick Harding again for a 
week. In the meantime, he had sent 
flowers. I summoned Stella and she took 
them home with her. I had also mailed 
her the necklace. She called me up at 
once to ask why I took it for granted that 
it belonged to her. She added, that as an 
encouragement for the good work in which 
she was engaged, she would wear it a few 
times, hoping to become the lawful owner. 

The next day, the click of heels and the 
swish of a silken petticoat announced 





Stella. 
She kissed me, with an excited little laugh, 
talking as fast as she could. 

“Oh, Ruthie, such fun as I have been 
having. Such luck, too! I never go out 
that 1 don’t meet Dick Harding. He 
walked here with me just now, and what 
do you think? He admired the necklace.” 

A tumult of sensations flushed my face 
as Stella went on. 

“T told him that it was not mine, that 
only by performing an Herculean labor 
would it become mine. You can’t imagine 
what he said to that. He offered to help 
me. My, but I got red,” Stella laughed. 

I turned my back on Stella, walked to 
the window, and stood looking out. 


N an instant she was beside me, her 

arms round my neck, “Ruthie, Ruthie,” 
she cried, “I won’t keep it. I didn’t know 
you cared so much about it,” and she 
unclasped the fastening. 

I faced round. 

“TI don’t care a biff for the thing,” | 
said. “It is yours. Yours because you 
like it, and because—I believe you have 
earned it. The farce is played out and for 
heaven’s sake let us ring down the 
curtain.” 

Stella’s sobered face grew long. 

“T never would have gone on with it at 
all, if | had known you didn’t want me to 
I didn’t understand that you hated him so 
much.” Her lips quivered. “I’Il tell him 
right away.” 

“No, don’t,” I said, “I’ve changed my 
mind.” 

I patted her shoulder, and tried to put 
the accustomed fondness into the caress. 

“All right, then,” she said, relieved. 
“We won't spoil sport. I know that he 
thinks I’m you, yet.” 

“We'll play it out. I’m ready to lie to 
any extent to fool him,” I ended, making 
a mighty effort to gulp down my blaze of 
temper. 

Stella had not been gone fifteen 
minutes when I was called to the phone. 

“This is Richard Harding.” 

“T know it,”’ I replied. 

“T am talking to?””—a pause followed. 
so charged with meaning that the whole 
world might have been listening for the 
answer. 

“You are talking to Ruth Marshall.’”’ 

“Ah, I thought as much. Your speaking 
and your telephone voice are much alike. 
Shall you be at home this evening?” 

_ A savage instinct to claim my own, to 
fight for it, to have it, thrilled me. For 
an instant I dallied with the temptation. 
Then, with my voice throbbing in my 
throat, I answered: ; 

“I’m sorry, but I’m going to be out this 
evening.” 

I hung up the receiver. Something un- 
spoken, yet just as surely communicated 
to me over the wires hurried me to my 
room, and made me lock myself in, with 
my thrills and my doubts. | had a dawn- 
ing sense that the power to judge in this 
matter did not lie in the weighing of mere 
trivial actions, but rested in a sense of 
something deeper and more subtle. 

The next I heard of Dick Harding was 
from Stella. She had seen him again and 
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She was wearing the necklace. 
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FOR SIXTY YEARS MURPHY HAS BEEN THE VARNISH THAT GOES ON THE 
FINER CARRIAGES AND CARS; THAT GIVES ITS DEEP, SOFT BRILLIANCE TO A 
PIANO; THAT PRESERVES FOR GENERATIONS THE ELEGANCE OF COSTLY HOME 
INTERIORS. THOSE WHO KNOW MOST ABOUT VARNISH HAVE PASSED ALONG 


THE TRADITION OF MURPHY QUALITY 
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Da-cote Enamel — 
Murphy Varnish blended with color 


for a one-coat, one-day job 


Time is a thief. It has robbed you of the beauty 
of your car. What can you do? You are not 
a painter, and perhaps you cannot spare the 
car for a three-week, expert job. 

In every can of Da-coteare three 
things: fine Murphy Varnish— 
opaque color—and the painting skill 
you lack. Anyone can brush on 
Da-cote. If you doubt, try it first 
on an ice chest, coaster, bicycle or 
porch chair. 

Da-cote flows after it goes on. 
Imperfections of amateur painting 
disappear. Then it dries quickly— 
in a day. That is why it is called 
Da-cote...One coatisallyourca 
needs. Getting it clean is the etm 
only real work. The painting \* 




















PROGRESS DISCARDS ONLY WHAT HAS BEEN SURPASSED. FINE CARS HAVE THE SAME FINISH AS OLD TIME CARRIAGES—MURPHY VARNISH 


is fun. You can have any color, or colors, you 
like. More than three million cars have been 
Da-coted—and the demand increases all the 
time. That means that users are proud of re- 
sults and neighbors are envious. 

Write to us for a color card. And a free 
book “Doing Things With Da-cote.” 


Brush away the scars of time with 
Da-cote Univernish Stains 

A fine quality of transparent 

Murphy Varnish in the colors of 

fine woods—oak, mahogany, wal- 

nut, also green. 

Renewthe youth of floors, stairs, 
furniture, linoleums— just a touch 
here and there and the whole house 
will smile again. 

A helpful and delightful book 
—'‘New Homes for Old’ —will be 
mailed for 10 cents. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, N.]J. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
CHICAGO. ILL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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brought an invitation for us to go with 
him to hear a new comedy, written by a 
friend of his. 

“He asked me,” Stella said, “if he had 
to produce a chaperon. Imagine the 
complication. I answered emphatically, 
‘No, we both hate ’em’.” 

Stella screwed her eyes into a smile so 
tight that they went out of sight, put her 
hands on her hips, jigged it merrily about 
the room, then went on: 

“This is going to put our powers to the 
test. Everybody will be there. Let’s see 
if we can be artful enough to pull through 
the evening without a disclosure.” 

“I’m in for it,” I replied. “We couldn’t 
choose a worse place to get found out, but 
let’s throw discretion to the winds and 
take chances.” 


THE game might be silly—I was past 
any consideration of that sort now. I 
would play my part with spirit. If Rich- 
ard Harding wished to catch up with me, 
he would have to use his legs to do it. If 
he did not wish to—the horizon narrowed 
down to nothing and I could not face it. 

“We'll keep a sharp lookout,” Stella 
advised, “and if we see anybody looking 
at us, as if they might come up and speak, 
we'll start a little cold wave toward them 
and cool their intentions.” 

“Twas really a close call. Everybody 
and his grandmother were there, and as 
cold waves are not in Stella’s line, or mine 
either, we didn’t know from minute to 
minute what the next might bring forth. 
‘The crucial moment came, when we ran 
across father in the foyer. He came up to 
us smiling. 

“You’ve courage, Harding,” he saluted. 
“I’ve always found one a handful.” 

“What a poor father he is,” Stella ten- 
derly sighed and put her hand on his left 
arm. I said the same thing and put mine 
on his right. 


E. Egbert 


Her Understudy: 


He looked at Stella, then as his eyes 
rested on me, he laughed. 

“Well, what is it?” he demanded. “I’m 
used to being tapped for something after 
langu: age of that kind.” 

‘At any rate I’ve never asked you for 
anything unreasonable,” Stella avowed, 
in an intimate sort of tone. 

“Nor I either,” I echoed, leaving the 
intimacy out of mine. 

Father looked bewildered and Stella 
hastened on: 

“The very first time I do ask for some- 
thing unusual, you ought not to object.” 

““My dear S—” 

Before he could get farther, Stella broke 
in. “There’s a Russian count, with an 
awful name, standing over there. We 
want you to get acquainted somehow and 
bring him over to us. 

“What for?” father demanded. 

“We want him to teach us how to spell 
his name,” I answered quickly. 

“You’re equal to it,” father averred. 
“Harding, the best thing you can do is to 
take a steady pull on the lines and get 
them home. This off one”—he looked at 
me—“‘is apt to run over anything that 
doesn’t get out of her way.” 

I looked straight at Dick Harding. 
Whatever his thoughts were, no trace of 
them showed in his expression. 

I had trouble afterward in explaining 
the matter to father. Stella’s interest in 
the Russian count perplexed him. I 
could look Richard Harding in the face 
and lie, because I felt that I had a right 
to, but with father the case was different. 
Mollie saved the situation by announcing 
a man to see me 

“Who is it?” I inquired. 

“Don’t know, Miss Ruth, never saw 
him before in my life.” 


“Mollie,” I said severely, “You've let 
a book-agent worm himself into the 
house.” 
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The inscrutable depths of her black 
face, and the silver dollar she was trying 
to conceal in her hand, was a combination 
I had run into before. 

I scarcely troubled to look up as I 
entered the drawing-room door. 

Richard Harding rose to meet me. 

“Oh, you!” I stopped. 

He stood over me, looking down with a 
smile that seemed to shut out the whole 
world beside, and left me alone with him 
in some dim region of bliss. 

“T asked for Miss Marshall.” 

“T’ll tell her,” I volunteered, moving 
toward the door. 

But when I arrived there, an arm 
barred the passage. If I advanced, I ran 
into it. 

“There is no hurry,” 
“Her substitute will do.” 

There was a pause. I had not the cour- 
age to encounter that smile again. 
Finally I dared to look. 

“When did you find out?” I asked. 

“T found out—I should sz 
seconds after I first saw you.” 

“You did? How? Did we make mis- 
takes?” 

“‘No, you were both letter-perfect. It 
happens that your father had told me 
something of you. He said, ‘My girl is as 
curious and eager about life as a two-year 
old colt. She has a very unusual capacity 
for enjoyment. She will either be a happy 
woman, or she’s in for trouble.’ The first 
upward look of your eyes, the first lift of 
your head, I saw where that description 
fitted.” 

My eves went down again. 

“Father,” I said, “‘is home. I think he 
would be very glad to see you.” 

“I’m sorry not to share his feeling. 
Suppose we let him stay where he is.” 

And then—well, this is the dearest old 
world, and father is what I always knew 
he was-—the wisest man in it. 


he assured me. 








The Croaking Frog 


Finding bailing too slow for his eager 
vengeance, he seized his pick and quickly 
tore out the embankment that formed the 
little dam. ‘Then he stood, waiting for 
the frog to come floating out, but the last 
drop of muddy water disappeared without 
a sign of his frogship. 

Wading into the ooze, Peter viciously 
prodded every inch of the pond-bed. Fail- 
ing to get a rise out of the goblin frog, he 
reasoned that the little imp must have 
been borne out and swept down the 
gulch. For an hour or so he ranged the 
ravine, following the channel, and up- 
turning boulders, but unearthed no frog. 
Fagged though he was from his frenzied 
efforts, the thought that his evil genius 
had been washed out so reinvigorated 
him that he rebuilt his dam. Then he 
trudged home, elate with the thought 
that his enemy was gone forever. 

On the following morning, although he 
patrolled the rim of the reservoir several 
times, he neither saw nor started the frog. 

Almost entirely reassured, he de- 
scended into his prospect-hole and began 
to dig. In happy silence he grasped a 
full pan and started to wash it out, w hen 
again he heard the hated voice, ‘Struck 
it?) Struck it?” 


Continued from page 2 


Peter's jaw and the pan ne simul- 
taneously. Utterly overcome, he sank 
upon the nearest rock. And the frog 
sang out again, “Struck it?” 

“Divil skewer to yuh, I haven’t struck 
it, and what’s more, I never will wid you 
there, yuh dirty little blaggard!”’ 

“Struck it?” chirped the frog. 

“Yuh think so, yuh green gazabo! 
ejaculated Peter, and grasping his pick 
he rushed at the reservoir. But pres- 
ently he paused and muttered: 

“Tt’s no use. When I get the wather 
off, he’ll be gone. He’s no human frog. 
I'll let him howld possession and hunt me 
another hole.” 

He gathered up his coat and tools, but 
turned once more to throw a wistful 
gl: ance at his prospect-hole. 

“A promising place, too, in the main,” 
he reflected. ‘“‘And shall I be tormented 
away by a dirty little baste like you? No, 
I’ll give him a warmin’ yet.’ 

And putting on his coat he started for 
home 

In Johntown next morning he bor- 
rowed a shotgun, bought powder and 
shot, and returned to his claim.” 

He crept to a rock near the edge of the 


” 


pond, seated himself, and watched for 
hours, but got no glimpse of the frog. 

“The big-mouthed bosthoon has run 
away,” murmured Peter, “but [ll kill 
him if he’s anywhere on earth.” 

All that day he blazed away in a frenzy 
at anything that stirred. Next day he 
bought more ammunition to hunt in the 
canon, firing until the miners thought 
the Pah Utes had risen. Day after day, 
Peter ranged the cafon from his pond 
downward, bombarding every frog, every 
pool, every tuft of grass until his 
friends feared he was going crazy. 

One day, leaving his gun behind, he 
started out with his pan and crevicing 
spoon. An hour later he came back. 

me fe I never sthrike pick in the canon 
again,” he cried. “That imp o’ hell is 
still there on me claim. That frog is no 
human frog. It’s a child o’ hell.” 

Peter kept his word. In search of 
diggings unhaunted by a goblin frog, he 
presently found himself in Six-mile Canon, 
at the head of which a few weeks later he 
and his partner struck it. Struck the 
famous Comstock lode, the greatest 
precious-metal mine in the United States! 
“So,” Peter was wont in after years to aver, 
“the little divil was good luck afther all!”’ 
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Kate s Concern 


(Continued from page 26) 


“IT kept saying: eleven hundred times 
thirty-two makes thirty-seven, five. And 
I knew that with recent losses I didn’t 
have in the bank as many hundreds as I 
owed thousands. 

“IT was what you call ruined!—Or I 
would have been if I could have been. | 
sent a long telegran to Talbot telling him 
that the bottom had dropped out of the 
market and H. B. Langdon and Co. Inc. 
wiped out clip and clean. For Cat’s sake 
to send no more tomatoes until he could 
find somebody who could sell and pay for 
them. 


“NEXI morning I paid off for the current 


week and one in advance, discharged 
my help—except Dick—and we two got 
busy with telephone and telegraph an- 
nouncing for the following Monday morn- 
ing a public auction of fifty-two cars of 
tomatoes from the Jersey sidings. I went 
to the bank, told them the exact situation 
and spent the afternoon winding up local 
accounts. 

I had sent Dick Sterling up to the Polo 
Grounds. I wanted him out of the way. 
We had agreed to meet at seven-thirty 
Monday morning in the Jersey yards. 
‘That afternoon and all Sunday I house- 
cleaned desk and office. When I got 
through it looked as if a cyclone had hit 
the place. It had. 

“About four o’clock I put necessary 
papers into my pocket, locked my desk 
and walked uptown. I wanted to cool 
off. I remersbered I had missed lunch. 
I stopped in a saloon I knew, washed 
down a planked steak for two with a 
couple of seidels of pilsener (them was the 
good old days before we had started to 
make the world safe for democracy) and 
jotted figures all the while on the back of 
the list of specials for the day. I took a 
long time for it—two cups of coffee. | 
hadn’t any reason in the world to hurry. 

“When I opened the door of my room- 
ing house it was dark. Mrs. Jackson 
the same old landlady, by the way—met 
me in the hall and said that a young 
lady had been waiting for me in the parlor 
for two hours or more. | couldn’t see a 
thing in the parlor, but I knew instantly 
who it was. I heard her laugh while | 
fumbled for the switch. 

*“* ‘Why the hurry—with the light?’ 

“She had never looked one-half so 
beautiful to me. 

“*T want to see you,’ I said. ‘I 
don’t believe it till I see you.’ 

“*Never one-half so desirable. And I had 
flivvered again! How many waiting for a 
chance at her and not one anything like 
as flat a bust as I! She came to me and 
put her hand on my shoulder and looked 
straight in the eyes. She said: 

“*T know precisely what’s up, Happy! 
I talked to Mr. Sterling over the ’phone 
yesterday when you were at the bank. | 
made him promise not to tell you I’d 
called up. And when [ heard—aren’t you 
the least bit happy to see me?’ 

“T faked a sudden concern about the 
curtain not being pulled and made believe 
it stuck and—then I heard a queer catch 
in her laugh and found myself with her 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Ihe right way to iron 


made easy with a Hotpoint 
Get your copy of “The Right and Wrong Way to Tron” 


There’s a right and wrong way to perform all 
household duties. This is particularly true of 
ironing. Theright way saves your strength and pre- 
vents fatigue. It isdone easiest with a Hotpoint. 


The Hotpoint Thumb Rest, rests your wrist and 
aids in guiding. No pressure is needed. Its 6 
pounds of weight provides the pressure. When 
you finish a piece, don’t lift the iron, just roll it 
back on the Attached Heel Rest. 


The famous hot point —hotter than the rest of 
the iron—stays hot when ironing dampened or 
starched clothes. More women use Hotpoints 
than any other make—over 6,000,000. 


For women desiring a real Hotpoint Iron at a 
. 6 
lower price, we have our new model “R” at $5. 


There’s a Hotpoint for you at your dealer’s. He 
has a pamphlet on the right and wrong way to 
iron—or write us, 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO.,Inc. 
Chicago Boston + NewYork -: Atlanta Cleveland 
St. Louis + Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 

Head Office: Toronto 


SERVANTS 




















Hotpoint Traveling Iron 
A beautiful little 3-pound Hotpoint 
Iron, all nickel finish, with white 
enameled wood handle and Pearl gray 
silk cord. Complete, packed snugly 
in durable, pebble -grain $7 50 


case. Price . : 











Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster 


Toasts two large slices of bread both 
sides without handling. Highly 
nickeled. Fitted with large, securely- 
fastened, ebonized wood turn-knobs. 
Has fibre feet. 
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THERE'S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
































































A Carpenter Went toN 


worked as a bellhop at the Palace Hotel. 


He worked for a year as an apprentice 


carpenter. And then, deciding to be 
something other than a carpenter, he 


went to work for the California Canners’ 
\ssociation as a time clerk and continued 
a time clerk four years. After that he 
obtained employment with Weinstock, 
Lubin & Co., in San Francisco, as a re- 
ceiving clerk, and spent three years in 
drygoods. At the end of that time he 
married. 

One of the first thoughts the 
bride expressed was that George ought to 
return to the building game. But she 
wished him to do more than swing a ham- 
mer and fiddle a saw. So for two years 
he worked as a carpenter by day and 
studied by night, three hours each night 
Out of his correspondence school course 
he gained a practical knowledge of algebra 
and geometry. 

He was ready to step out when he re- 
ceived his correspondence school diploma. 
He went to work for Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists in Mountain View as a foreman 
carpenter. 


Voune 


INE TEEN six saw San Francisco laid 
waste by the greatest fire in history. 
Among other things, that catastrophe 
gave employment to thousands of men in 
the building trades. George Greenwood 
went to work for Mahony Bros., San 
Francisco building contractors. He was 
with that firm five years and as a foreman 
carpenter he helped in the construction of 
the Phelan, the Hearst and other large 
office buildings, and the Hotel St. Francis. 
He did not cease studying when he 


finished his correspondence courses. He, 


merely switched his alma mater. 

For ten years he went to night school. 
The San Francisco Architectural Club had 
an engineering class of which Charles 
Derleth, dean of the college of engineering 
of the University of California, was for 
years instructor. Greenwood studied 
engineering and architecture. He learned 
his game from the ground up—and down. 

From Mahony Bros. he went to a firm 
of mechanical engineers, wishing to get 
an insight into ‘mechanical equipment 
used in buildings. He was with that firm 
for two years, and he learned so much 
about engineering and estimating, on top 
of what he already knew, that at the end 
of his two years, when construction of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
buildings was begun in 1913, it seemed 
perfectly natural that he should be called 
in to help. 

He did. He put up the Machinery 
Building, into which went 8,000,0co feet 
of lumber—the biggest timber job on the 
Pacific Coast. The Horticulture building 
was his, and the Italian Government 
building, the Yellowstone Park building 
and others. The Horticulture building 
was notable for its glass dome 150 feet in 
diameter, supported by a great steel 
frame. It was said to be the largest dome 
in the country. 

After the Exposition Greenwood turned 
to and undid what he had done; wrecked 
the buildings he had constructed. The 
floors, roofs and much of the timber were 
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sold. But there was little salvage in that 
great glass dome; it cost a pile of money to 
take it down. 

That task cleaned up, he went to work 
for Lindgren & Swinerton, with whom he 
is today. The war broke out—or, rather, 
we broke into the war. Greenwood went 
down to San Pedro and built a shipyard 
that cost about $3,cco,cco. And never 
before had he built a shipyard. But that 
didn’t matter. 

Nor had he ever built a ship. But that 
didn’t matter either. For, as soon as the 
Los Angeles Steamship and Drydock 
Company’s plant was finished, Green- 
wood turned to and built ships, being 
patriotic and wishing to see the war ended 
as soon as might be. He built eighteen of 








E became an astronomer by accident! 

Halfway through his college engi- 
neering course the boy picked up a book on 
the science of the stars. He felt strongly 
drawn to astronomy, the most romantic, 
perhaps, of all the sciences. 

That simple chance made the boy one 
of our leading astronomers. Incidentally, 
he is now the president of the world’s 
largest university. 

His name is William Wallace Camp- 
bell and the University of California is 
proud lo have him at its head. 

Read the story of his climb to success in 


his chosen line—in the July SUNSET. 








the thirty-five steel freighters constructed 
there, 88co to 11,0co-ton boys, and they 
must have been good ships, for they didn’t 
sink and they did help in that feverish 
business of hustling munitions to the 
scene of trouble. 

At one time on that job 10,0co workers 
were at the beck and call of this man who 
never progressed beyond the grammar 
grades in his public school education. 
And he personally was responsible for the 
construction of some $30,c00,cco worth of 
ships. 

He must have done that well, else the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company would 
not have called him in to get them out of 
a hole on the construction of a barracks at 
San Diego. It seems that the contractor 
put too fine a point on his pencil, under- 
took to do the job for $1,500,cco, and 
went broke. And the bonding company 
turned to Greenwood to finish the thing 
and save them as much loss as possible. 

Greenwood pulled the job out of the 
hole. And he never had built such a 
thing before. 

Completion of the barracks brings us 
down to 1920 and Greenwood’s return to 
Lindgren & Swinerton. He was a pretty 
thoroughgoing carpenter by this time, 
for not only could he swing a hammer and 
fiddle a saw, but he could plan a palace 
and build it too, and he could boss men. 
While he was a carpenter he was a union 

carpenter. When he became a construc- 
tion superintendent he lost his card. But 
he still was able to speak the language of 
the union man. And they must have 
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been able to understand his language, too, 
for while he conceives that the builder as 
well as the man employed on the job has 
his rights, he still wears a flexible neck. 
And he never has hada strike on his hands. 


S westood there on the roof, high above 
the rushing world below, we could 
see the Matson bui!ding, first of the lower 
Market street skyscrapers; Greenwood’s 
last job before the telephone building, 
reared at a cost of $2,0C0,cco. 
Always Greenwood has some likely 
youngster under his wing. He believes 
in study and he encourages his boys to 


study—not his own, for he has no chil- 
dren, but the boys he takes under his 
wing. On that Matson job he had a boy 


who was an apprentice carpenter. Green- 
wood liked his style, encouraged him, 
sent him to night school and in three 
years made a foreman carpenter of him. 

It is 472 feet from the ball on the flag- 
pole atop the telephone building down to 
the sidewalk. It is 435 feet from the 
sidewalk up to the lantern on the flagpole. 
There are two stories below the street 
level. And in the construction of this 
pile of steel and concrete some nice en- 
gineering problems were involved. 

If you know your San Francisco, you 
will remember that in the old days the 
water came up to Montgomery street. 
New Montgomery street is a continuation 
of the old waterfront. There was a 
question how far toward China the en- 
gineers would have to go to find a founda- 
tion sufficiently solid to hold up the tele- 
phone company’s temple of talk. Its 
weight was to be 50,cco tons—1Co,cco,cco 
pounds; quite a hefty chunk to set down 
on soft ground. 

They made test holes that went down 
as far as 240 feet below the street level. 
But it wasn’t necessary to put founda- 
tions down that deep. Down through 
sand and clam shells to black clay, on 
thiough blue clay to green clay and sand. 
and there was found a solidity approaching 
bedrock. 

There is an eight-story building on 
either side of the “telephone structure-- 
the Rialto on the north, Furniture Ex- 
change on the south. It was necessary 
to bear them in mind, always, in excavat- 
ing. The foundations of the telephone 
building go down twenty-five feet below 
the foundations of those eight-story 
buildings. 

It was necessary to insure against 
catastrophe. For it would have been 
catastrophe if either of those buildings 
had toppled into the deep hole being 
excavated for the telephone edifice. By 
an elaborate system of shoring there was no 
bulging or giving on the sides, and neither 
the Furniture Exchange nor the Rialto 
Building has settled an eighth of an inch- 
or any appreciable distance for that 
matter. Daily tests showed that. 

From the roof we went down to the 
basement and the sub-basement. Twenty- 
five feet below the waterline we stood, and 
Greenwood said the concrete footings 
extended many feet below us—footings 
on which the massive steel and concrete 
columns rest. 
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Two or three times job bosses stopped 
Greenwood to ask him what to do about 


this and that. And his answers were | 


eiven almost instantly. 

“You see,” he said, “‘a fellow on a big 
job has to know what to do every time he 
turns round. If he didn’t, the men would 
lose confidence in him, and when your 
men lose confidence in you, good-night.” 

“What’s your hobby?” I asked. 

“Organization,” he said. 

“What do you like to read?” 

‘Books on engineering.” 

“Golf?” 

“No. Get all the exercise I need here 
on the job.” 

“Joiner?” 

“Only the Elks.” 

“What do you do when you have noth- 
ing else to do?” 

“Gee, that’s a hard one. After finish- 
ing the Matson job I went up to the 
Yosemite for a three days’ rest. Wanted 
to fish. But there was a convention on 
and they didn’t let me rest—or fish. 
Soon as I got back they stuck me on this 
job.” 

One year and nine months to complete 
it, Greenwood says. At a cost of $4,000,- 
coo. A workshop for 3000 men and 
women in the telephone business. And 
not a serious accident, although the last 
truck to go down into the pit for its load 
of muck fell back into the hole. No one 
was hurt and they craned it out. 


l forty-two George Greenwood has 
achieved big things, due to his own ef- 
forts. Modestly he gives full credit to his 
wife. He is a quiet man and there isa sort 
of humility about him. Not any of the 
standoffishness of the man who is over- 
sold on himrelf. 
As I said at the outset—but what’s the 
use? You see the point. 





Motor Trails of the Far West 


(Continued from page 23) 


northern routes as the mud dries on the 
Middlewestern roads and the snow dis- 
appears from the high passes of the 
Rockies. 

To those who prefer the wide open 
spaces, who would see the West with 
some of the wool still on it, another north- 
and-south route shown only partially on 
this map is open. By turning east from 
Portland over the Columbia River high- 
way the motorist who likes his scenery 
rough can head south from The Dalles 
along the east slope of the Cascades 
through Bend on the Deschutes river to 
Klamath Falls, continuing south along the 
eastern foot of the Sierra Nevada to 
Reno, Bridgeport and the Owens River 
valley to Mojave and Los Angeles. Prac- 
tically all of this route traverses arid 
sagebrush country 4000 feet high, with 
here and there a rise to the shade of the 
pines in the higher elevations. 

Yes, it can be done. Thousands of cars 
are doing it. Yours will do it, you per- 
sonally can drive through the mountains 
without fear. If your brakes and your 
steering gear and your health are good, 
you won’t be in any more danger than 
down town on a busy Saturday afternoon. 
Get your outfit and plan a long tour. 
Now let’s go. 





| 
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40—and thousands younger, 
too are victims of dreaded 
Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 





Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That's one outstanding fact everybody 
should know. And if everybody did 
know it, the number of Pyorrhea’s vic- 
tims would soon be greatly reduced. 





You may take splendid care of your teeth 
—brush them several times a day—and 
still get Pyorrhea. Once Pyorrhea se- 










cures a firm hold, pus pockets form, gums Just as a ship needs 
the closest 2 5 
become weak and flabby, the teeth loosen onder the weseetinn 


so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 


and fall out no matter how white and 
sound they may be. 





Forhan’s For the Gums contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, 
as used by the dental profession in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It protects and 
preserves the gums, keeping them ina 
firm, pink, healthy condition; cleans and 
whitens the teeth, and keeps the mouth 
sweet, fresh and wholesome. If you don’t 
care to discontinue the tooth paste you 
wre now using, at least brush your teeth 
and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 

Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 

found it beneficial for years. For your 

own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 

All druggists, 35¢ and 60c¢ in tubes 





Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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Seeing Singapore After Dark 


than the Public School man’s sense of 


good form allows, the least he can do is 
to refuse by his manner to acknowledg« 
that it is anything but a bore. 

We had left our government automo- 
bile at a corner. These streets were too 
narrow for its passage, and anyway, a 
police automobile is a rather conspicuous 
object. My escort “hoped I wouldn't 
mind walking”’—rather apologetically. 
He had a fixed idea that “ladies’’ pre- 
ferred motor cars and wide thoroughfares. 
in fact, combatting the “lady complex’”’ 
is the first and hardest thing I have had to 
do in every association with the British. 
Theirs is the ideal of the Bab Ballad in 
which “the cook was Dutch and behaved 
as such.’ If a “lady” declines to “behave 
as such,” which means doing the 


Continued from page 50) 


dresses to replace the far more attractive 
kimono. 

We mounted two flights of stairs and 
visited one of the less aristocratic houses 
of the Chinese. Each girl has her photo- 
graph, like a passport photograph, ready 
to show, and the certifcate showing that 
she is there voluntarily. As I stood in the 
steaming equatorial heat I felt a gentle 
breeze at my back and, looking round, 
saw a friendly little figure politely fanning 
me from the rear. ‘Tea in tiny Chinese 
cups is ready to serve in each cubicle. A 
cup was proffered me and I felt like a 
barbarian when I obeyed the policeman’s 
whispered warning to decline. I'd rather 


ina foreign tongue. Then he reached over 
and with a hospitable smile offered me a 
cigarette of the kind universally recom- 
mended on billboards as “mild yet 
satisfying.” But I had more exotic 
ambitions. I wanted to know what that 
opium pipe tasted like. 

Now this is not a story of the “road to 
ruin.” That is the first, last and only 
time I ever tasted opium or ever intend to. 
And even this solitary whiff was achieved 
not without difficulty. The young man 
was torn between the requirements of 
courtesy and custom. He was worried. 
He spoke to the policeman in voluble 
Chinese. 

‘He says it is not for Europeans,” my 
escort translated. Bless his heart, he 

hadn’t said anything about its 





I-xpected Thing, they may be- 


being unbefitting a lady—or if 





come acquiescent but they never 
cease to be bewildered. They 
may even show admiration 
such admiration as one might 
bestow on a lively tiger cub 
with a disposition to jump over 
the furniture in unpredictable 
directions. 

Incredibly noisy, incredibly 
narrow, incredibly full and glar- 
ingly bright with flambeaux 
were these tortuous little streets 
where almost every function of 
Chinese life is performed in 
public and with deafening din. 
We Americans are called a noisy 
and excitable people; compared 
with the Chinese of the streets 
we are impassive as_ carved 
Buddhas. The Chinese give to 
eating, walking, ricksha travel 
and conversation all the aspects 
of a riot. Even insleeping, which 


opinion 
Kong Nights.” 
We liked it so well, in fact, that we are having special 
drawings made for it; delicate pen-and-inks which, we 
hope, will help to interpret for you some of the age-old 
mystery of that Oriental city. 
“Hong Kong Nights” will appear in SUNSET for July. 
The Editors. 


RE you one of those who have followed Nancy Barr 
Mavity from one out-of-the-way corner of the Orient 

to another through her articles in SUNSET for the past 
few months? 
If you are, there's a treat in store for you; if you area 
new reader of SUNSET and haven't seen those fascinating 
stories you will find her next article a delight just the same. 
Of all the cities she visited, Hong Kong seems to have 
made the greatest impression upon Mrs. Mavity’s imagi- 
nation. The glamor of that strange meeting place of East 
and West took hold of her so powerfully that 


she has written her best article yet, in 


-in our 
Hong had the 


he did, the Englishman tact- 
fully suppressed it. 

My powers of persuasion were 
handicapped by a complete es- 
trangement from the Chinese 
language and a certain lack of 
sympathy on the part of the 
only available interpreter. But 
I did it. 

“By Jove!’ The English- 
man’s voice for the first time 
was raised from its habitual 
tone of studied ennui. “You are 
plucky! I should never have 
nerve to do that.” 
Now, can you match that, from 
a man whose daily job has in- 
cluded hiding all day in closets 
and carrying corpses about in 
rickshas and running the risk of 
having a knife stuck into him 
and ‘‘wandering about’ to 
arrest murderers? 

I had another little surprise 





they do also in the street or in 





the narrow lee of a_ building, 
they seem to have flung them- 
selves down momentarily to catch breath 
for the next fracas. 


WwW passed through a somewhat broader 
street of houses with a wide room or 
foyeropen across the front except for a grat- 
ing. At the entrance of each an old woman 
crouched nodding. Within sat a number 
of girls, quietly fanning, handsomely 
dressed in impeccably neat trousers and 
jackets, with polished black hair drawn 
tightly back from their foreheads and 
faces so smoothly calcimined that they 
looked as unindividual as dolls. 

These houses are rigidly closed to 
Europeans. The grating is slammed by 
the old mistress on the approach of rowdy 
white sailors who sometimes invade the 
quarter. My _ police escort told me 
that if one of these marauders does 
succeed in forcing his way to one of the 
girls, she is quietly but infallibly “done 
away with” the next morning by her 
keepers. 

No class is without its own complexities 
of convention. In the Japanese quarter 
the Chinese are similarly forbidden to 
enter, while Europeans are allowed. Here 
the girls are really exquisitely beautiful 
under their snowdrifts of powder even 
when they wear pale blue satin evening 





have risked a germ or two than to do 


violence to the courtesy of these girls, 


toward a stranger and intruder. 

We wandered down another street, 
dimmer and narrower and less noisy this 
time, and paused where a Chinese youth 
lay at ease on a wide unpadded couch 
smoking opium—open, as almost every- 
thing else is, to the street. Opium smok- 
ing is not illegal in Singapore. My com- 
panion explained: 

“Opium smoking has little social sig- 
nificance. It 1s far less likely than al- 
coholism to incite to crime—and that’s 
the angle we’re after. The Chinese use 
very little of the stronger narcotics, such 
as cocaine and heroin, and to smoke 
opium is to use it in its mildest form. 
It’s the snifing and the hypodermic 
needle that cause mischief. We allow 
opium smoking and prohibit gambling 
because if a Chinese loses five dollars at 
gambling he is likely as not to stick < 
knife into the next man he meets who a 
five dollars, and that makes more work 
for us, y’see, so we put the screws on the 
gambling.” 

The young man on the divan (the word 
from which, I suspect, our word “‘dive”’ 
is derived—a word never heard in the 
East) waited politely during this colloquy 


in national psychology. This 
young Chinese on a common 
street divan had been interrupted by 
two total strangers; he had given 
me a cigarette and had swallowed his 
conscience and his code that I might 
some day if need be put into a story the 
precise taste of opium. Naturally, as we 
turned to go, I handed him a dollar. But 
he smilingly and definitely declined. A 
few words in Chinese to my companion. 

“He says we are his guests—that it was 
among friends.” 

A few minutes later my escort made a 
tactical error for which | bless him and 
for which, I doubt not, he has been richly 
cursed both by himself and by certain 
distant men in Hong Kong who do not 
even know his name. 

“IT must leave you at midnight,” he 
said. ‘I’m booked to take charge of a 
gambling raid.”” Incautious man, did 
you still count on me as a proper “lady”? 
I had to go along on that raid—I had to! 


T couldn’t be done. It was absolutely, 

definitely, unquestionably impossible. 
No one had ever done such a thing or even 
dared to propose it—and especially a 
lady—! ‘The Chief of Police had en- 
trusted me to him (by this time I think he 
began to feel that he had been very 
rashly entrusted to me.) There was 
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sometimes trouble, and he’d be dismissed 
from the service if he allowed the un- 
allowable and I should happen to get hurt. 

But as usual, when a way has to be 
found, it is found. 

We padded along softly through dark 
empty streets. We must not run, lest 
suspicion be aroused. I slipped up from 
the rear until I had passed the gliding 
Chinese fokis and was directly behind the 
leader. 
on the sidewalk. In the exhilaration of 
excitement I felt as if I were shouting 


We stepped round men sleeping | 


inside—in the black tension of the silence. | 
Then there was a low, explosive word in | 


Chinese at my elbow. We were there! 
Then—angry altercation, English and 
Chinese, a hub-bub of indignation and 
apology. 
informer—the quarry had escaped. The 
English allow themselves to be dramatic 


Some one had informed on the | 


only in disgust—or only as a necessary | 


concession to Chinese temperament. But 
in me the waves of excitement still beat. 
Even at that, it had been worth it! 

I might add that I can well afford an 
anti-climax in this particular narrative. 
For I was off to Hong Kong with a bee in 
my bonnet. I had learned that the police 
hold the key to adventure and knowledge 
that runs under the surface of life—and 


I had five days on shipboard in which to | 


plan ways to “break the British square” 
of the “lady complex” in Hong Kong. 
I had tasted blood! 





The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 48) 


Washington editors think they are one 
and indissoluble—has recently broken 
out in a new way. One Wn. A. Gregg, a 
special friend of the parks, published an 
article in the Outlook in which he charged 
the administration of the National 
Forests with a formidable list of sins of 
omission as well as commission, but the 
chiefest of the latter was that of making 
the forests centers of public recreation. 
Incredible as it may seem, the National 
Park Service is somehow jealous of the 
recreational opportunities of the forests. 
I don’t know whether it feels that that 
side of the forests ought to be turned 
over to it, or what, but there it is. Any- 
way, this Gregg attack on Colonel 
Greeley was ludicrous to any one knowing 
the facts about the National Forest, but 
the public has taken it seriously and the 
Colonel has delivered a broadside in reply 
—also in the columns of the Outlook. 
Incidentally, it is reported that the 
Outlook people thought about half the 
trees in Sequoia National Forest had 
fallen on them when they read their mail 
and telegrams for the two weeks following 
the Gregg article. 

Even if they were in the same depart- 
ment, there would probably be some 
friction between these two bureaus. A 


forester considers a forest as a sort of | 


natural utility. A parker looks upon a 
forest as something that ought to be a 
park if it isn’t. Anyway, these two 
groups of admirable public servants will 
have their own little private war, and it 
é ae 
can’t be stopped. Perhaps it is useful in 
keeping up their esprit de corps. 
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“The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 
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Are you planning 


a new home? 


END for this booklet. It contains floor 

plans and descriptions of sixteen dif- 

ferent house designs prepared by a 
leading firm of architects under the super- 
vision of our Technical Director. It shows 
various economical uses of Indiana Lime 
stone as an exterior material for houses that 
may be built at a cost of from $15,000 to 
$25,000. The designs combine economy of 
space with attractiveness of arrangement 
and will be sent promptly upon receipt of 
fifty cents. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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Normandy in 
California. The D 
picturesque farm- , 
iI 
house type is 
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especially charm- 4 
ing amid the 
rolling contours of 
country estates. 
A rugged 
simplicity, in 
keeping with this 
structure, has 
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‘asa and the English cottage; the Norman tingly described as “large, simple, ele- ~ 
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Western Homes and Gardens 








Nestling against 
a hillside, this 
substantial dwell- 
ing has a garage 
as an integral part 
of the whole, 
modern machines 
replacing the 
domestic animals 
housed with a 
family in 
An 


interesting detail 


Normandy. 


is the keystone 
decoration in the 
arches of the 


dou ble doors 


Mere ca 
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are, however, really three distinct types 
of the Norman, such as the chateau or 
castle, the farm or manor house, and the 
small roadside cottage, all harking back 
to the tenth century when the feudal 
system provided dwellings for serfs or 
peasants, farmer or overseer, and the lord 
of the domain. 

For the average American home the 
cottage and farmhouse types lend equal 
charm. Unless the site is a hilltop these 
unpretentious styles are better adapted to 
a hillside landscape. While we have both 
modified and elaborated these simple 
French structures the most pleasing 
results are obtained by following the 
simplest exterior lines. Wherever pos- 
sible, natural planting schemes should be 
taken advantage of. Floor plans have 


actually been devised to preserve some 
beautiful specimen of a sycamore, live oak 
or pepper tree, thus helping to give an 
established look to a new home, to suggest 
a country environment even though near 
a town, and also to add to the value of the 
property, trees being a distinctly practical 
asset. : 

Entrances should be severely simple, in 
keeping with the Norman tradition. A 
few rough steps lead to the stoop which is 


likely to have a small gabled roof. ‘The 
door is frequently arched. Casement 
windows swing freely outward. Small 
panes are the rule, the effect being 


especially decorative with those that are 
diamond-leaded. Pointed gables are 
distinctive features. Many a French 
farmhouse 1s known as ‘the house with the 





red gables” or “the two towers.”” The 
tower is copied from the chateau where it 
originally served as a watchtower. Today 
it adds beauty to the structure if carefully 
placed, and covers a winding staircase. 

It has been found that the most satis- 
factory way of achieving the Norman 
effect of a weather-stained roof is to cover 
it with multi-colored shingles. As the 
stucco is usually kept gray or green they 
do much to give quaint gayety to 
the background of hills, trees and 
shrubbery. 

The garage should invariably be an 
integral part of the building. In Europe 
domestic animals are housed with the 
peasant family. In this country we house 
our automobiles under the family roof. 

Marion BROWNFIELD. 





HE small house here illustrated 
has every appearance of a single- 
family residence but it is really two 
homes, being divided into separate 
apartments, each with its private en- 
trance, this advantage obtained from the 
location on a corner lot. One entrance 1s 


Built for 


Two Families 


on the front street, the other on the side 
street. The owner of the property occupies 
the smaller apartment and has an income 
from tenants in the other section. 

There is a frontage on the main street 
of only fifty feet. The house has a width 
(excepting small extensions) of thirty-six 





Apparently a 
single-family 
residence, this 
house has two 
private entrances, 
one leading to the 


owner's separate 





quarters, the 
other to the 
apartment of 


his tenants 
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PACIFIC 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 





Sold by all plumbers 





The Hygieno de Luxe 
The Hygieno de Luxe is the highest 
quality and best looking closet ob- 
tainable. All metal parts are con- 
cealed—everything is pure white. 
The action is extremely silent. 
The bowl of the Hygieno de Luxe 
is only 13 inches high and allows 
the body to rest in a natural hygi- 
enic position. It has the endorse- 
ment of America’s most prominent 
physicians. 
REE 

Home builders’ catalogue entitled 
“Plumbing Fixture Suggestions for 
Your Home,”’’ which contains model 


bathrooms and illustrates all types of 
suitable fixtures, will be sent on request. 





TRADE MARK REG. 


PACIFIC SANITARY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Offices: 67 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 


Factories: Richmond and San Pablo, 
California. 
Branches: Los Angeles, Portland and 


Seattle. 
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Diagram of corner house designed for two 





a 


families and with separate entrances 


feet and a maximum depth of sixty- 
four feet. In the rear is a double garage, 
designed to correspond with the style and 
construction of the house, which 1s acces- 
sible from the side street. 

In architecture the house is a modifi- 
cation of the Spanish style. The outside 
walls are of deep tan-colored cement- 
stucco over frame construction; the roof 
is of composition and for the most part 
flat, hence hidden by the higher reaching 
walls. ‘There is, however, a section of 
roof on the front of red roofing tile. Wood 
trimming, confined to the window frames, is 
in grayish green, and the front door of each 
apartment is of dark brown mahogany. 
The entrance on the front is designed as a 
sort of vestibule with an arched doorway 
in each of two sides; the front and side 
terraces, as well as this vestibule, are 
paved with cement, the one on the front 
having an edging of red brick. A bright 


Cleverly Arranged 


Here is an excellent suggestion for a 
house on a sloping lot: a-sleeping-porch 


colored awning provides a covering for the 
side terrace and awnings of the same kind 
are used at the front windows. Not only 
is the house itself attracti 

scheme is decidedly so. 

The accompanying floor plan deserves 
study. The smaller apartment contains 
only living-room, kitchen, one bedroom, 
bathroom and the usual kitchen-entry 
porch. The living-room is therefore used 
for dining-room also but in one corner of 
the kitchen 1s a little breakfast nook with 
the customary built-in seats and table. 
‘Lhe living-room ts provided with a wall or 
disappearing bed and hence serves as an 
emergency sleeping-room. In the hall, 
near a corner of the room, is a large 
closet which may be used for wraps or for 
ordinary wardrobe purposes. In this hall 
is a roomy linen cabinet or closet and the 
bedroom in the rear has another closet. 
Kitchen conveniences include a draught 
cooler-closet, a hood for the range, cup- 
boards and other necessary features. 

In the larger apartment are a living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, bathroom, 
one bedroom and a_ small screened 
sleeping-porch, as well as the usual 
kitchen-entry porch. ‘The dining-room 
here is provided with an emergency bed 
located in a large closet and also contains 
a built-in buffet. There are closets for 
the bedroom and sleeping-porch, and in 
the hall is a linen closet, while the kitchen 
equipment includes a cabinet ironing- 
board, a draught cooler-closet and cup- 
boz irds. 

The interior woodwork is pine. In the 
kitchens and bathrooms it 1s finished in 
white enamel, in the other rooms and the 
halls in old ivory. All walls are plas- 
tered, those of the bathrooms and 
kitchens finished with a smooth hard sur- 
face and enameled like the woodwork, 
while in the living-rooms and the one 
dining-room they are papered. Oak 
flooring is used in the dining-room and the 
two living-rooms and also in the halls, 
pine flooring prevailing elsewhere. Each 
living-room has a good fireplace. The 
heating otherwise is done by a system of 
built-in gas radiators. 

CuHarLes ALMA Byers. 








at the lower end to secure privacy; an 
open porch at the street level for easy 


access. The balance attained is notably 
graceful, in conformity with the site. 
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Forty Ye ars. Work 


for a Home 


FTER a hard pull up the slope, 
over the summit and part way 
down the final stretch of life’s road- 
way, George Lorensen and his wife 

staked their all on the chance of having a 
little home of their own in the West. Evi- 
dently their deserts were not small, for 
today they own an attractive modern 
bungalow in one of the best residential 
streets of a prosperous town and have a 
substantial balance in the bank. 
Lorensen was fifty-seven and his wife 
past fifty when the first opportunity came 
for acquiring a home. For forty years 
Lorensen had worked for small wages, 
mainly at farm jobs and Mrs. Lorensen 
did whatever she could find to do. Their 
three children were grown; their savings 
amounted to nine hundred dollars. Fin- 
ally they found they could make the first 
payment on a run-down ranch in a pleas- 
ant valley. ‘There were five and a half 
acres of land, an old house and a dilapi- 
dated barn. Roofs leaked, windows rat- 
tled, doors sagged. ‘The house needed 
paint and repairs but at least it was a 
home of their own. Lorensen went out to 
work for the first two years while his wife 
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Don’t stand blindfolded 





e ) 


when you build 


‘cues p 
W hat a pity it is so many people approach the subject of home building 
without understanding’ —A PROMINENT AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


took care of the place. With a whimsical 
smile she tells of the roofs she patched, 








the fences she built, the chickens she raised 
in drygoods boxes. ‘“There was plenty left 
for Lorensen to do when he got home. 
Every minute counted and every penny. 
For three years it was just one steady, 
hard effort to keep going, pay interest and 
taxes. With che first few dollars we could 
scrape together we built a brooder house 
and got a flock of pullets. After that 
things kept easing up until, when we sold 
out a year ago, we had five modern 
chicken houses, three brooder houses, two 
windmills and eighteen hundred hens. 
The house had been rebuilt and painted 
and we owned an automobile.” 

After thirteen years of toil the Loren- 
sens sold their ranch for $12,500 and 
bought a pretty little bungalow with an 
acre of ground. Here they have modern 
chicken houses for a thousand chickens 
and a big new automobile. 

The Lorensens not only paid off the 
debt on the ranch but bought the new 
home with money made from raising 
chickens. The first year they had 180 
common hens; the third year they got 
their first real flock and built two chicken 
houses out of old lumber; by the fifth 
year they had eight hundred hens; by 
the seventh year they had eighteen 
hundred. 

Mrs. Lorensen gives this advice to 
prospective chicken farmers: “Keep cull- 
ing your flock. Get rid of any hens not 
producing. Never give medicine. If a 
fowl is sick, kill it. It doesn’t pay to run 
a chicken hospital. Give hens plenty of 
fresh or semi-solid buttermilk. The but- 
termilk that comes in prepared foods may 
help to increase the egg supply but butter- 
milk to drink is fine for the general health 
of fowl. Don’t start in the chicken busi- 
ness unless you really like chickens—you 
won’t make a success of it.” 

—Bonnit WHEELER WILSON, 
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A KNOWLEDGE of the A B C’s of 

building means much to every person 

who ever expects to build. Architects 

and contractors know the importance of 

this knowledge. If you have it they can 
better serve you. 

In order to give you this essential infor- 
mation in simple, understandable form we 
have published, and will send free, a 48 page 
illustrated book which covers the whole 
range of home building from foundation to 
the roof. 


An hour takes the mystery 
out of building 


No matter what-price-house you intend 
to build, this book points the way to greater 
building values and economies. It carries 
you through every operation in simple text, 
graphically illustrated. The book also con- 
tains reproductions of many attractive 
homes. 

It tells you what you ought to know 
about foundations, joists, studding, rafters, 
sheathing, roofing, window and door frames, 
siding, exterior trim, lath, window sash, 
doors, interior trim, moldings, built-in fix- 
tures, garages, garden fixtures. It tells you 
how to determine materials, and construction 
elements. 

An hour's time given to your home now 
with the guidance of this practical and useful 
book will add greatly to your satisfaction in 
building. 

The name of the book is “Pine Homes” 
—published in the interests of better build- 
ing by the California White and Sugar Pine 
Association. Prominent architects and 
builders the country over have requested 





California 
White Pine 


(Trade Name) 


copies for distribution to their clients. It 
will be sent to you gladly without charge. 
Just fill in the coupon below and mail. 
Why authorities on wood prefer 
Y . . . _ 
California Pines 
The best judges of wood worth and value are 
the men who buy it to convert into doors, window 
sash, frames, etc. Read what one of the largest in 
this industry says in his book for the home builder. 
“. ... . doors made of solid California Pine, 
1 soft, close grained, weather resisting wood 
It has more of the qualities of the Old 
Northern pine than any wood being cut 
today in sufficient quantities to provide for 
the production of soft wood doors. It is a 
wood suitable for paint or stain and in our 
judgment is the best wood from which to 
make solid doors. 
. . . . Large panels usually swell, shrink or 
check but these are made from carefully 
selected California Pine and true economy 
results in the purchase of the better article.” 


This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now, as the edi- 
tion is limited. 





PINE HOMES. 


y 
California White and Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg., San Fr 





Please send your book “Pine 


Homes.” 





California 
Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE & SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of California White Fir, California Douglas Fir, California Incense Cedar 125 

























The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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“Now | Lay Me— 


N England at Rye House in Bronx- 
bourne stands the great bed of Ware 
that shai has immortalized 
in “Twelfth Night.” It is a product 
of Elizabeth’s reign, exquisitely carved 
and a magnificent specimen of antique 
furniture. ‘The age of the Virgin Queen 
was the day of high adventure. A stout 
heart and a brave spirit would be neces- 
sary to the undertaking of a night spent 
in the Bed of Ware. It rises in dignified 
majesty some seven feet or more from the 
floor and it is almost eleven feet square 
so that at least a dozen persons, a goodly 
company indeed, can be accommodated 
and lulled to rest in its capacious em- 
brace. Such size alone now commands re- 
spect, for modern life has, of 
necessity, reduced the size of 
the present-day bed to its 
lowest terms, restricting the 
number of its occupants from 
the entire house party to one 
member or two at most. 

This famous bed has been 
visited by many travelers and 
it is customary to drink an 
appropriate toast while view- 
ing its limitless expanse. 

Beds have a dignity and 
beauty that to a great extent 
defy any type of treatment. 
‘Their lines are simple, their 
proportions conform to a 
fixed size, and they lend 
themselves well to sugges- 
tions of comfort and luxury 
for it is their reason for being. 

Beds, like all articles for 
which there is a universal 
human need, indicate to a 
great extent the class of the 
owner and his standard of 
living. Royal beds, raised ona 
dais and draped in heavy silk 
and satin fabrics woven with coronets sur- 
pass the ancient thrones themselves in dig- 
nity. They have beauty of line and 
material, they are carved by hand with 
intricate designs and inlaid with infinite 
care, but just what did they contribute 
to the one vital matter for which beds 
came into existence—sleep ! 

Mathematically inclined persons have 
computed that one-third of the average 
normal life is spent in sleep. This third of 
life is the recuperative period that re- 
freshes the body and prepares it for its 
activity during the waking hours. The 
modern bed, while less imposing in its 
aspect, has been constructed to offer the 
comfort that induces complete rest and 
relaxation. This is a matter of springs 


and mattress, although no doubt dreams 
are sweeter in a lovely bed than in an ugly 
one. 

During the hours of sleep if the bed 
gives perfect comfort to the sleeper there 
is no pressure on the nerves, the muscles 
are completely relaxed and little or no 
energy is being expended. Instead the 
energy supplied by the food eaten during 
the day is being stored up for future 
activities, the body is better nourished 
and nerve strain is lessened or eliminated 
entirely. ‘This state of comfort and well- 
being during one-third of life is the actual 
quality that a woman seeks when select- 
ing a bed. \W hat she really buys iS slee Pp, 
deep, quiet, restful and refreshing. 





COURTESY OF THE SIMMONS BED CO. 


A gay cover and bright cushions give the day-bed a quality 


appropriate to the living-room 


‘The points which taken together pro- 
duce this result are the length of the bed, 
the construction of the springs, the mat- 
tress and the bed coverings. Unless there 
is a pe rsonal reason for extra length a bed 
in a standard size provides adequately for 
this, and springs, mattress, blankets and 
sheets will fit. The springs should be 
constructed so that they will be flexible 
and yielding without the creaking sounds 
which annoy a sleeper unconsciously. 
Avoid springs, too, that have any project- 
ing points on which sheets or mattress 
may be torn. 

On the springs rests the mattress and 
upon this very largely depends the mat- 
ter of comfort and well-being. There are 
personal preferences that may govern 


one’s choice as some like a firm mattre SS, 
while others prefer a softer and more 
yielding one, but in any case there are cer- 
tain qualities that are essential. A mat- 
tress should be light, elastic, sanitary and 
well made so that it will keep its shape 
and give form to the bed. ‘There are 
many kinds and grades of mattress fillings 
each with its points of excellence. What- 
ever the material may be, whether felt, 
silk floss, hair or small coiled springs, the 
mattress should have resilience, it should 
not mat, it should be free from odor and it 
should be as easy as possible to handle. 

Hair mattresses are said to last a life 
time and many of them exist that have 
proved the truth of this statement. ‘The 
hair used is from the mane 
and tail of the horse, and 
varies in length. It is very 
thoroughly cleansed and care- 
fully curled to give it greater 
elasticity. The white hair 
filling is the most expensive, 
then comes the black and 
last the gray or mixed, al- 
though where the quality is 
equal the length of service is 
about the same. ‘These mat- 
tresses should never be beaten 
as thisrough treatment breaks 
the hairs. 

The silk floss filling im- 
ported from Java, makes a 
soft, light mattress that does 
not readily absorb moisture 
and is free from odor. An 
hour’s airing in the sun will 
restore it to its original soft-- 
ness after a long period of 
service and it is almost ver- 
inin-proof, which is a distinct 
advantage in some localities. 

A mattress filled with 
cotton is less expensive but 
gives excellent satisfaction if the quality 
is good. 

Cotton, however, is less resilient than 
the other fillings and absorbs dampness so 
that it gives better service in a dry climate 
and is not successfully used near the sea- 
shore. 

‘There is another type of mattress which 
has gained recent popular favor because 
of its comfort and cleanliness and the 
scientific basis for the satisfaction it pro- 
vides. ‘This mattress contains a number 
of tiny coiled springs of fine steel placed in 
an upright position, each spring enclosed 
in a separate covering of burlap. Over 
these springs is arranged a layer of felt or 
hair giving elasticity and resilience that 
makes sleeping a joy. Each spring is an 
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individual unit with complete freedom 
and flexibility so that at every point of 
pressure the mattress conforms to the 
body and yields gently and luxuriously to 
the form and movements of the sleeper. 

Besides the sleep-inducing qualities of 
these mattresses they are wholesome and 
sanitary in the extreme, as there is a space 
between the two layers of felt or hair 
where air may circulate freely. 

The edge of the mattress has much to 
do with its durability for upon the finish 
of the edge rests the responsibility of its 
shape after a period of use. A mattress 
with a plain finish at the edge has very 
little support to keep it in good form. 
Stitching combined with extra padding at 
the juncture of the seams reinforces the 
edge and gives it firmness. 

Tufting holds the filling of the mattress 
from slipping or becoming lumpy. The 
tufting should be protected at both sides 
by bits of leather or cotton to keep it from 
pulling through or cutting the covering. 

A mattress should be the size of the 
springs, or, if there is any variation, It 
should be smaller rather than larger, for 
it will spread an inch or two after being 
used. 

There are a few points in the care of the 
mattress that it is well to emphasize for 
they not only add to its term of service but 
increase the comfort it gives during that 
time. A mattress should be turned two 
ways at least once a week. It should be 
turned over and it should be reversed 
from head to foot. First do one, then the 
other so that there is no chance to turn it 
back when making the second move. 
Give the mattress sun as often as possi- 
ble, once a month at least. This gives it 
life and freshr.ess, qualities that it imparts 
in turn to the sleeper during quiet hours of 
rest. 

To clean the mattress use the correct 
attachment on the vacuum cleaner or a 
stiff, clean brush. The vacuum cleaner 
may be used while the mattress is in place 
on the bed but if a brush is used, the clean- 
ing should take place in the open air if 
possible. 

The one vital necessity for sheets is that 
they be long enough so that they can be 
firmly tucked into place with no danger of 
slipping out at the foot. This is unfor- 
givable discomfort and should never be 
possible in any well managed household. 

Blankets and other coverings should be 
warm but light so that their weight is not 
wearisome during the hours when the 
body should be gathering refreshment. 

The outer covering of the bed while not 
directly contributing to sleep has much 
to do with its appearance when not in use. 
It is seldom sufficient at the present time 
to cover the bed with a counterpane and 
leave this and the pillows bared to a day- 
time world. Some covering suitable to its 
type and of a color that blends harmoni- 
ously with the draperies and furnishings 
of the room protects it and adds to its 
appearance. 

If the bed is a colonial four-poster an 
appropriate covering for day wear may be 
made from cretonne or printed chintz, 
dimity or dotted swiss. Occasionally 
these covers have wide ruffles at the sides. 
They should always be long enough to fold 
under the pillow at the head, and cover 
the crossboard at the foot. 

The charming modern painted beds 

(Continued on page 74) 
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# Genuine Porcelain Enamel Inside and Outside 





EET =33 BOHN Beers 


SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 




















‘HE ability to preserve in wholesome 
goodness, even most perishable foods, 
is found in a superlative degree in this 


new Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. @The 
clean lustre of crystal-white porcelain, in- 
side and out, combined with the efficient 
Bohn syphon system, assures the modern 
housewife of healthful refrigeration. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company; every dining car 
on all railroads is equipped with BOHN SYPHON 
REFRIGERATORS and is a rolling testimonial of 
unsurpassed efficiency 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Retail Salesrooms in the following cities: 


New York—5 East 46th St 30ston—246 Boylston St 
Chicago—Washington St. and Garland Court 


PARMELEE-DOHRMANN COMPANY 


NatTHAN-DOHRMANN COMPANY 
436 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


135 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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This group shows the adaptability of o 


atmeal to the summer menu for any meal of the day 


Cereals in Summer 


DELICIOUS, steaming dish of 

well cooked cereal backed by a 

generous pitcher of rich cream is a 

happy introduction to any day 
when the mercury in the thermometer 
does not show too ambitious a desire to 
rise, but at the approach of summer, or 
even the mild spring days the desire for a 
hot cereal to begin the day does not make 
an equal appeal to the appetite. In warm 
weather bodily energy is rapidly reduced 
by physical activity and a slightly differ- 
ent manner of service for the cereal foods 
is more suitable, digestible and appe- 
tizing. 

Food habits, however, once formed are 
hard to break, and should be given due 
consideration in planning the menu at 
any season. 

If hot breads and hot cakes have been 
frequent features of breakfast during the 
winter, It is not necessary to stop serving 
them entirely until the frost appears once 
more. For the buckwheat cakes of the 
winter breakfast there are many warm 
weather substitutes quickly mixed that 
are nourishing and healthful at any sea- 
son. 

Cereals supply too many valuable 
properties contributing to good health to 
be omitted from the diet at any time of 
the year. Instead the form of their serv- 
ice may be varied with excellent results, 
while at the same time the housewife dis- 
covers for herself the number of dishes, 
not only for breakfast but throughout the 
day, in which these foods may be used. 

Wheat, cornmeal, rice, oatmeal and 
hominy are scarcely recognizable as ce- 
reals in many of the ways in which they 
are most delicious. The preparation of 
the cereal foods may differ every day in 
the month without greatly taxing the 
originality of the housewife. An un- 
cooked cereal may open the summer 


breakfast while cornmeal muffins appear 
with the coffee without any repetition of 
flavor. 

For luncheon or supper the leftover 
cereal will often extend meat or vegeta- 
bles into a delicious and satisfying dish 
round which the menu may be planned. 

Small cakes and cookies made from the 
various cereals are excellent to have on 
hand to serve with iced drinks at tea 
time, in the evening, or to take on a pic- 
nic or motor trip. 

The importance of the cereal foods in 
the diet determines their usefulness as an 
all-the-year food. The possibilities of 
Variation in serving provide interest and 
stimulate the imagination. ‘The imme- 
diate need, whether a dessert, a cookie 
or a luncheon dish will probably deter- 
mine the final choice. 

BREADS 

Oatmeal Nut Bread 
2 teaspoons salt 
14 cup brown sugar 
2 tablespoons melted 

water fat 

2 yeast cakes t cups flour 

2 cups chopped nuts 


2 cups rolled oats 
2 cups boiling water 
15 cup lukewarm 


Pour the boiling water over the oats, 
cover and let stand until lukewarm. Dis- 
solve yeast cakes in the warm water, add 
sugar and fat and stir into the oatmeal. 
Add 114 cups flour, beat well, cover and 
set aside to rise for one hour or until light. 
Then add the salt, the nuts and the rest 
of the flour or enough to make a dough. 
Turn out on a floured board and knead 
until smooth, then place in a greased 
bowl, cover and let stand again in a warm 
place until doubled in bulk or for about 
114 hours. Shape into two loaves, put 
into well greased pans, filling them a little 
more than half full. Let rise to the top 
of the pan and bake forty-five minutes in 
a hot oven, about 4co degrees F. 


Oatmeal Bread 
1 cake yeast 1 cup uncooked rolled 
21% cups lukewarm oats soaked 14 hour 
water 1 tablespoon salt 
1 cu: cold cooked 3 tablespoons sugar 
rolled oats 2 tablespoons melted 
6 cups flour sifted fat 

Sift flour, sugar and salt into bowl. 
Add oats, melted fat and lukewarm water, 
in which yeast has been dissolved. Beat 
sponge well and let rise in warm place for 
one hour. When light add enough flour 
to make a moderately firm dough, about 
3 or 4cups. Put bowl in warm place and 
let rise 1 to 1% hours. Knead lightly, let 
rise again for 14 hour, knead lightly and 
let rise again for 15 minutes. 

Then shape into loaves, put in well 
greased baking pans. Let rise for 1 hour, 
or until double in bulk. Bake in hot oven 
400 degrees F. for 15 minutes, then reduce 
the heat to moderate, 350 degrees F. and 
continue baking 14 hour longer. 


Cornmeal Rolls 
114 cups bread 1 teaspoon salt 
flour 1g cup milk 
14 cup cornmeal 1 tablespoon sugar 
3 teaspoons baking 2 tablespoons butter 
powder ige 
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Mix and sift dry ingredients and cut in 
the fat. Beat the egg and add it to the 
milk. Combine the liquid with the dry 
ingredients. Knead slightly, roll out and 
shape as Parker House rolls. Bake in a 
hot oven for twelve to fifteen minutes. 

Cornmeal Biscuits 
114 cups bread flour 1 teaspoon sugar 
34 cup cornmeal 5 teaspoons baking 
2 tablespoons short- powder 

ening 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup cold water 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Mix 
in the shortening with two knives or the 
tips of the fingers. Add the cold water 
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and mix well. Drop by spoonfuls into 
greased muffin pans or on a greased bak- 
ing sheet 114 inches apart. Bake 20 
minutes in an oven which registers 450 
degrees F. 

Oatmeal Griddle Cakes 
114 cups left-over 1 teaspoon salt 


cooked oatmeal 2 tablespoons melt- 
1 egg ed fat 
114 cups milk 2 tablespoons sugar 


3 teaspoons baking 11% cups flour 

powder 

Mash cereal until free from lumps. 
Add well beaten egg and the milk. Sift 
the dry ingredients together and add to 
the liquid. When well blended stir in the 
melted fat. Cook on a hot griddle and 
serve with syrup. 

Cornmeal Griddle Cakes without Eggs 
34 cup cornmeal 1 teaspoon salt 
34 cup wheat flour 1 to 114 cups milk 
4 teaspoons baking 2: tablespoons fat 

powder 

Sift dry ingredients together. Add the 
milk, which has been mixed with the 
melted fat. Mix thoroughly and bake on 
hot, slightly greased griddle until brown. 


CAKES AND COOKIES 
Oatmeal Hermits 


2 cups rolled oats 11% cups flour 

¥% cup shortening 2 teaspoons baking 
1 cup sugar powder 

2 eggs 14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup seedless raisins 14 teaspoon cinna- 
¥% cup milk mon 


Work the shortening to a soft cream, 
and gradually add the sugar. ‘Then beat 
in the eggs, add the milk, oats and the 
raisins. Mix and sift the flour, salt, 
cinnamon and baking powder and add to 
the oatmeal m:xture. Drop from a tea- 
spoon on to a well greased baking pan and 
bake in a hot oven 400 degrees F. for IS 
minutes. Recipe makes about 3 dozen 
cookies. 

Almond Cookies 


¥ cup butter 1g teaspoon salt 

1 yas sugar Grated rind of half 

Y% cup almonds a lemon 
blanched and 2 tablespoons milk 
finely chopped or water 

1 egg beaten lightly 1 cup flour 

V4 teaspoon cinna- 1 cup rolled oats 
mon 2 teaspoons baking 

14 teaspoon cloves powder 


¥% teaspoon nutmeg 


Cream the butter; add sugar gradually; 
add egg well beaten without separating 
almonds, flour, oats, spices, baking pow- 
der, thoroughly mixed; add lemon rind 


and milk or water. Drop in piles the size | 


of an English walnut 1% inches apart ona 
buttered sheet. Spread with spatula and 
press the halfalmond on top of each. 
Bake in moderate oven 12 to 15 minutes. 


Chocolate Cookies 


14 cup butter 114 cups rolled oats 
1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
1 egg powder 

1g teaspoon salt 14 cup milk 

2 squares chocolate 34: teaspoon vanilla 


1 cup flour 

Cream the butter; add sugar gradually; 
add egg, beaten lightly, without separat- 
ing; add chocolate melted. Beat well and 
add flour; oats, salt and baking powder 
well mixed alternately with the milk; add 
vanilla. Drop from tip of spoon cn 
buttered sheet, 2 inches apart; press a 
large seeded raisin on top of each and 
bake in moderate oven 12 to 15 minutes. 
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Let a Sweeper-Vac do 
all your house cleaning 


UST the way a Sweeper-Vac cleans rugs would be worth its 

cost to you as an investment in easier house cleaning. Slippery 
little Axminsters, thick-napped orientals, and long, tangled fringes 
are all the same to the easy-gliding Sweeper-Vac with its double 
cleaning action of a motor-driven brush and powerful suction. 


But the Sweeper-Vac is much more than a rug cleaner. It has 
an unequalled set of attachments to get the dirt out of mattresses, 
upholstery and all the out-of-the-way places by suction alone. 
And the unique electric Vac-Mop, that comes with the Sweeper- 
Vac without extra charge, will clean your hardwood floors, 
walls and ceilings as nothing else can. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 





F. W. Biven, P. O. Box 1739, San Francisco 







Sweeps 


The gentle sweeping of 
a motor-driven brush 


plus strong Your electric light company 


plays a vital part in your 


















suction thor- 
q ; oughly cleans Va city’s development. Inthe ime 
. all rugs. It With at cs terest of your community s 
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Mops 
The Vac-Mop cleans hard- 
wood floors and linoleum 














by vacuum. 
tia An exclusive 
3 Sweeper- Vac 
service that 
you get with- 
out extra 
charge 

















SweereR-VAac 


M. S. WRIGHT COMPANY - Worcester, Mass. 

















That Glint 
In My Hair 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


how I attain that 
This is the story 


Countless women ask me 
wonderful glint in my hair. 
of it. 


I have been famous as a stage beauty for some 
40 years. I have written millions of words 
about youth and beauty. I have searched the 
world for the best it had to offer. Now I am 
offering other women—everywhere—the best 
helps I have found. All toilet counters supply 
them. And a vast army of girls and women 
now employ what I use. 


As a result, experts who discover something 
new send me their productions. If I adopt 
them and advise them, a world of women will 
employ them. So I think I get the best new 
helps created. 

Last year, some famous experts submitted to 
me a new type of shampoo. They had studied 
shampoos for 50 years or over. They had made 
about 250 kinds of shampoo, perfecting it step 
by step. 

They called this their final creation. They said 
it embodied 20 ingredients, all designed to help 
the hair. And two of them gave a glint to the 
hair. 


I tried the shampoo, and the glistening hair I 
show today is one of the results. I asked other 
women to try it—hundreds of them. And 
there came to me an overwhelming demand for 
more. It is, beyond doubt, the greatest sham- 
poo in existence. 


Now I have employed the creators to make it 
for you. It is called Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
Fruity Shampoo. All druggists and_ toilet 
counters supply it. And I hope it is going to 
bring to millions the lustrous hair I show. 


I send a sample to anyone who asks—enough 
for one shampoo. It will amaze and delight 
you, as it did me. You have never dreamed 
that anything could do what my Fruity Sham- 
poo does for hair. 

Try it for your own sake. Cut out this coupon 
now. My Beauty Book will come with the 
sample. 





Trial Bottle Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
I want to try Fruity Shampoo. 


QI3 5M 
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CUM 


Conducted by Marise de Fleur 


What Price Your Crowning Glory? 


ITH its abbreviated length a 
woman’s crowning glory has 
assumed new values. It is no 
longer a matter of feminine 
pride to be able to sit on one’s tresses, for 
the barber’s shears have lessened hair to 
a matter of inches for the most part, but 
while reducing the length, other qualities 
have been increased and improved by 
this treatment. Soft shining locks that 
frame the face becomingly are the right 
of every woman. There is probably 
no one quality that contributes so 
largely to a well groomed appearance 
as hair that is well cared for, but it 1s 
seldom enough to keep the hair clean 
and well brushed. In this instance, as 
in mz iny others it 1s important to go 
to the root of the matter first, which 
in this case is the scalp. 

Thick, lustrous hair grows from a 
clean, healthy scalp, neither too dry nor 
too oily, through which the blood cir- 
culates freely, keeping the nerves well 
fed so that the scalp is loose and flexible 
over the bony structure beneath. 


ATURALLY onetype of treatment 

is not suited to all heads. Some need 
more frequent washing than others, 
some require oil to feed them, others 
develop over-activity at the roots of 
the hair which produces too much oil, 
making the hair greasy and sticky, and 
difficult to wave or to arrange becom- 
ingly whether long or short. 

The one universal requirement 1s 
thorough cleanliness. Before washing 
the hair wash the brush and comb 
that will be used upon it and dry 
them in the cleansing rays of the sun 


the hair seems sticky, a third soaping will 
do no harm, always preceded and fol- 
lowed by rinsing with fresh water gradu- 
ally growing cooler, so that the scalp will 
be stimulated and glowing and the pores 
closed. 

If your hair is dry and lacking in gloss 
or luster, a hot olive oil shampoo is an ex- 
cellent treatment. A small amount of oil 
is heated and applied to the scalp with a 











if this is possible. 

A liquid soap is much the easiest to 
use forshampooing. There are excellent 
liquid soaps sold for this purpose deli- 
cately scented and lathering deliciously 
with little effort. If one prefers, however 

pure cake soap may be shaved into a 
quart of hot water and allowed to dissolve 
and blend thoroughly into a liquid form. 
An inexpensive spray with a convenient 
length of rubber tubing and a generous 
supply of towels are requisites for the 
home shampoo. 

Spray the hair from the scalp to the 
ends thoroughly with hot water before 
applying the soap. This will remove the 
surface oil and dirt before the soap is ap- 
plied, and prepare the way for the liquid 
soap. This should be used while warm, a 
little poured on at a time and rubbed 
thoroughly into the scalp and hair. The 
lather should be rich, soft and creamy. 
If it is not, the hair is too greasy to be 
quickly cleansed. Follow the first soap 
application with a careful rinsing. Then 
apply the soap a second time and rinse 
again. ‘Twice is usually sufficient, but if 





Systematic brushing will do much for the hair 


small absorbent cotton pad. Part the 
hair and pat the oil in thoroughly. If it 
is possible, apply this treatment at night, 
tie a towel round the head, leaving the 
shampooing until the following morning. 
If the entire process has to be done at one 
time wring a towel from hot water several 
times and wrap round the head, after 
rubbing in the oil and just before the 
shampoo. This oil treatment restores the 
oil to a scalp that has become too dry and 
gives a beautiful luster to the hair. 


LEMON rinse after a shampooremoves 

all traces of soap and leaves the hair 
soft and fluffy. Use the juice of one lemon 
in a quart of warm water just before the 
finalrinse. This gives a silken sheen to 
the hair and is a splendid tonic for the 
scalp. Itis also a harmless brightener of 
every shade of light hair from ash blond 
to red gold. 
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Hair dried by hand has a softness that 
too great artificial heat destroys. Fresh 
air and sunshine, if not too fierce and 
direct are the best aids, helped by warm 
dry towels and a cléan dry brush with 
long flexible bristles that will reach in and 
stimulate a sluggish circulation in the 


scalp. 


Systematic brushing will do more for | 


the hair between shampoos than any 
other treatment. If your hair is naturally 
wavy, dry it first before brushing. After 
this the brushing will strengthen the 
natural wave. 

If you are not favored with a natural 
wave the permanent wave is now a thor- 
oughly scientific and dependable opera- 
tion that can be carried to a successful 
conclusion in the smaller towns as well as 
the large cities. 


HE most effective day-by-day care is 

brushing. Hold the brush firmly and 
use sufficient force so that the bristles reach 
the scalp. Use a lifting motion with each 
stroke so that the circulation is increased 
and the scalp stimulated. 

If the hair becomes oily and unmanage- 
able a short time after shampooing, a hair 
tonic should be used that will cleanse the 
hair and scalp while at the same time it 
corrects the over-supply of oil. 

If the hair is dry and harsh and the 
scalp tight, use a tonic that will stimulate 
the oil glands. Any application should be 
supplemented by massage. Begin at the 
nape of the neck, passing the thumbs into 
the hollow under the base of the skull. 
Cover the scalp with a circular motion of 
your strong dependable fingers, working 
your thumbs gradually over to a point be- 
low the ears. This conveys the blood from 
the larger blood vessels into the smaller 
network covering the scalp, bringing 
nourishment and new life to the hair 
roots. 

The cause of much dull dry hair is 
traceable to the health which may cause 
poor circulation, resulting in a loss of hair 
or a complete lack of luster and beauty 
which is almost as bad. 

Once a month, broadly speaking, seems 
to be about the right frequency for the 
shampoo. Ifthe hair seems to need more 
frequent cleansing, try a dry shampoo 
with orris-root and follow this with a 
clean brush. Heavy accent on the 
“clean.” 

If your hair has any natural wave, it is 
best to encourage this rather than apply 
an iron for waving. A water wave will 
give just the natural soft appearance that 
is most pleasing and will help in retaining 
the gloss and soft flufiness which accen- 
tuate its beauty. 

It is an error to think that only the 
young may wear short hair becomingly 
or with dignity and distinction. This be- 
lief may have been justified in the begin- 
ning of bobbed hair when all heads were 
cut in much the same way, a round 
length of hair after the style of medieval 
pages. But as time has gone on and each 
day has produced its harvest of bobbed 
heads, quite naturally more pleasing and 
individual styles have developed. The 
small shingled head is the perfect comple- 
ment to the slim lines of the body and the 
present style in clothes. In addition to 
this it gives women a freedom that they 
have never enjoyed before. It is clean, 





(Continued on page 74) 
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“BAZIN 


‘famous french way of Removing Hair 


Beauty 
Goes Canoeing 


—and she looks so dainty, so alluring, in 
her one-piece bathing suit. No unwanted 
hair is allowed to mar her beauty. For 
SHE uses X-BAZIN, the Famous French 
Way of Removing Hair. 

X-BAZIN is a safe, dainty and effec- 
tive way of removing hair from the under 
arms, limbs, the fore arms, or the back of 
the neck beneath the bob. It is delight- 
fully perfumed and pleasant to use. Does 
not darken, coarsen, or increase later 
growth. 

X-BAZIN 1s used by many screen 
favorites in the West, as well as thou- 
sands of those pretty girls who have 
made California famous as the home of 
the bathing beauty. It has been in use 
for a century and can be thoroughly re- 
lied upon as a harmless beauty accessory. 

At all good Drug Stores and Toilet 
Goods Counters you will find X- BAZIN 
in either powder or cream form. If you 
want to try before you buy, fill in coupon 
below, and send toc for a liberal sample. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
153 Waverty Pt., N. Y.C. 


oe OH 


for Sample! 





HALL & RUCKEL O 
153 Waverly PI. NYC. 


Gnclosed find 10¢ for sample 
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cAt Last/ 


Here's a‘Vanitie 
jor Loose Powder 


°Yhat Cannot 


Most Wonderful 
CUanitie in the World 


And now wherever you go— whether 
tothe theatre, at a party, dance, din- 
ner or in the office, you can always 
carry your favorite loose powder with 
perfect safety. NORIDA brings this 
wonderful convenience to you. It’s 
your greatest beauty aid. No more 
cake powder necessary. 









~) 


Mm GF aS ~\- 
eS! 
Filled with Loose Powde » 






But Cannot Spill; 


See! You can carry your Norida 
Vanitie in any position—even hold 
it upside down—and the loose 
powder CANNOT SPILL. A pat- 
ented feature does it. There isn’t 
another vanitie in the world like it. 


It’s So Easy to Refill 


in a few seconds with your favorite 
loose powder. Why use cake powder 
any longer? Obtain a Norida Van- 
itie at any toilet goods counter. The 
price is $1.50—comes filled with 
Fleur Sauvage (Wildflower) Poudre, 
a fragrant French Powder, in any 
shade you want. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send $1.50 direct to 


NORIDA PARFUMERIE 


630 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















cool and attractive if given good care and 
will conform to any style or age if a little 


thought and good judgment 1s applied to | 


the problem. 

There is one condition attached to 
bobbed hair which applies whether you 
are young or not so young. (No one is 
old these days, or if she is it is her 
own fault.) And that is you must give it 
excellent care and never allow it to re- 
lapse into an unkempt condition. This 
year the bobbed heads are all incredibly 
neat and special attention is given to the 
neckline to preserve or accent its beauty. 
The casual bob is a thing of the past, es- 
pecially when worn by a woman who is 
out of her teens. 

Gray hair presents another problem of 
quite a different kind. Perhaps it 1s just 
the natural march of events that brings 
the scattering touch of frost, perhaps it 1s 
shock or illness, but whatever it may be 
the first question 1s whether to face the 
change or evade it. 

Never try dyeing the hair except by 
expert advice. In any case it is difficult 
to achieve a natural appearance and this 
is doubled if undertaken by any but an 
experienced person. Different textures of 
hair take dyes with variable results. Soft, 
fine, silky hair resists much more than 
hair that is stronger and coarser. Hair 
specialists generally prefer to restore the 
color, or at least delay the advancing 
horde of gray hairs by treatments, and 
massage that will give it full vigor. 

Gray hair requires just a little more 
care and attention, a little more formal 
arrangement, a little more dash than it 
has needed before, but it repays the extra 
cffort in added beauty and becomingness. 





Now I Lay Me— 


(Continued from page 69) 


and the beds of beautiful hardwceods 
should have equally lovely and appro- 
priate coverings. Many of these are of 
taffeta or satin, trimmed with cordings, 
valances or puffs as seems most suitable 
to the style of the bed. 

The day-bed has become an accepted 
bit of furniture that may occupy a digni- 
fed place in the living-room and still pro- 
vide great comfort at night. In small 
houses and apartments this is a very prac- 
tical addition and in more spacious homes 
the beauty of the day-bed makes it a 
much coveted possession. 

The day-bed is always covered with 
some decorative material that harmon- 
izes with the room. While its pillows are 
hidden away during its waking hours it 
should have many gay cushions heaped 
upon it or at least support the dignity of 
one or more soft bolster-shaped rolls at 
the ends. 

Sleep is not only a necessity but a de- 
light. Although seemingly unconscious 
of its comfort the body rests when it re- 
laxes under the combined joys of a good 
bed, flexible springs, a well-made mat- 
tress and light, warm coverings. ‘These 
are all matters for consideration if re- 
freshment and sound nerves are to result 
from Nature’s most kindly gift—Sleep. 


‘ 








WEN 


new Way 


Try this tonight! Just before re- 
tiring steam your face by applying 
at least six hot towels. Then apply 
Santiseptic Lotion for-the-skin 
(not a grease, but a medicinal pre- 
paration that cannot clog up the 
pores.) Pat it on liberally with the 
finger tips until the skin is thor- 
oughly moistened. Do this for at 
least two minutes, then follow with 
a gentle massage. Note how the 
dead skin rolls off! A wonderful 
transformation. There will be no 
need to urge you further in this 
new, sensible way of caring for 
your skin. 


SANT ron lC 
Kight Now 


—for poison 
oak, itch, sun- 
burn, wind- 
burn, insect 
bites. 








a fee 


50c at all druggists or send 10c for generous sample 


Esbencott Laboratories, Portland, Oregon | 
2: . SEIT NTS PR, 





The Bath 
Bewiiching 


A delicate fra- 
grance, to augment 
the delight of the 
bathing hour. The 
tonic properties of 
the sea, to refresh 
andinvigorate. The 
water magically 
softened, to keep 
your skin velvet- 
smooth. 


A sprinkling of 


“7TI)- Bath Salts 


—there is the true enchantment of the 
bath! Nine odors to meet your preferences. 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne— 
Its mild astringent action is 
highly beneficial. An effective 
base for cosmetics. A favorite 
since 1792. 

No. 4711 White Rose Glyc- 
erine Soap— Depended upon 
since 1860 as a first aid to- 
ward a beautiful skin.” Keeps 
the skin satin-soft. 


Made in U. S. A. 


Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 
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Kate's Concern 


(Continued from page 59) 


over on the sofa protesting I wasn’t worth 
it, and—you know—all that stuff!” 

Langdon flicked the ash from his cigar. 

“Gee, she was a little brick!”’ 

I thought I detected a suspicious damp- 
ness in his merry blue eyes. I suddenly 
liked the man immensely. So I laughed, 
as men do, to cover, and he rattled on. 

“T told her the minute I’d cleaned up 
the mess on Monday I’d hop a train to 
Mics anopy. He couldn’t put me in jail. 

**You'll do nothing of the kind. You 

stick!’ 

= "Stick! Don’t I tell you 

**You stick. I know the kind of man 
Mr. Talbot is.’ 

**You know! 
know—’ 

““T never told you. I thought maybe 
it might be best—not to.’ 

“Suddenly I ballooned into a high rage. 
Kate was telling me something about 
Talbot being an old and dear frie ind of the 
family. I didn’t half hear her. I felt like 
jumping up and slamming out of the room 
and signing on a tramp ship for Australia. 
Her voice was deadly quiet. 

“*You are acting like a child, Happy,’ 
g PI 
she said. 

“Very well,’ said I. ‘Let it go at that!’ 

**You talk about contracts and thou- 
sands of dollars—All he really loses is a 
few tomatoes, isn’t it? He’s got enough of 
them.’ 

“T snorted in disgust. 

“ “TY happen to know from a letter he 

ppen n € 
wrote my father .hat he has already more 
than cleared his entire expense. What he 
gets from now on will be velvet.’ 

‘Do you think I care a tinker’s dam 
about John Talbot’s velvet when I’m 
down—’ 

“She interrupted me. 

“You ought to, Hap.’ 

“She was right. And I knew it. 
I only sneered. 


What the devil do you 


But 


“She went on in that low, quiet voice of 


hers: 

“*T know perfectly well that Mr. Tal- 
bot will never take advantage of you. | 
know he admires the way you have 
handled this thing and will help you 

““Damn Talbot!’ I roared. ‘I don’t 
want his admiration, or his help, or any- 
thing to do with him. I’m broke. I owe 
him—I don’t know how much, but it’ll 
take a lifetime to pay. I’m through—or 
I will be as soon as I can get to Micanopy. 
I can’t talk about it any more. Please!’ 

“She said, ‘If you insist, I'll drop it for 
the present and—I could eat some dinner 
—if you would offer it to me.’ 

“Good heavens! Haven’t you 

““T wanted to have dinner with you in 
that funny little place you took me to last 
fall.’ 

“So we went together and pretended—a 
lot of things. Gradually her good humor 
cleared my head and brightened up the 
world for me. 

“After dinner we went to a concert and 
when I left her at her hotel I had agreed 
to call for her at seven o'clock the follow- 
ing morning to take her with me to the 
Jersey flats. She reasoned away every 
argument I could think of for her not 
being there. ‘To hear her talk you would 
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‘* Both girls left their rouge at home, 


A Natural Color at last, 


MOIST 


“IT wish I could find the richt re € e Hiow many 
times have you sid it? Here is! Not anothe: 
dry color that goes on in di tlt Hh a marvelously 
smooth, soft, motstcolor that you blend with perfectly 
wonderful result. Madam, do not disregard this real 
discovery—for moist makeup is not only here tostay, 
but must surely doom the cruder kinds! 





r 
| A True Makeup at Last 





Artists have always worked in ot/s for beauty and 
realism. Crayon is too coarse. Small wonder, then, 
that a true blood-red in soliditie doils brought a new 
beauty-power to makeup! Jarnac is a new form of 
color—a brilliant color impossible in dry form. It is 
wonderfully natural when spread; by comparison, the 
hard red spots from rouge-puff are ridiculously unreal 
The same differenve is scen in lips as well—for this one 
blood-red blend is the sime perfect red for lips—your 
fingertip tinged with Jarnac is an end tolip-stick too. 


The French formula Jarnac has, in fact, overcome 


| 
‘ 

| every one of the mistakes of m ike up which have made 
| such a burlesque of beauty in this country 





Some Amazing, Properties 
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Observe these five extraordi: vp 
of which would be reward enough fo 

This form of color has what artists call 
and leaves not the suggestion of 
fect film of color begins or ends. 
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does wetting the lips dissolve it t lasts! 








A tune Way 7 
to End Dandruff 


that never fails 
and that 


There is one sure way 
to remove dandruff completely, 


is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 


use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 
| You will find, too, that all itching of the 
sealp will stop instantly, and your hair 
| | will be lustrous, glossy, silky ‘and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon atany drug store and 

a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 

simple remedy has never been known to fail. 


L LIQUID ARVON 


sign 
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but one had used Jarnac 


for both Cheeks and Lips 


ome 


any one 
ng Jarnac: 
“spread” 
a line where its per- 


Moisture has no effect whatever on this color which 
‘lf moist! Not even tears can streak the cheeks, 
Use 


Jarnac in the morning and leave it home if you like. 


and didn’t worry!” 


Rouge! 


Neither perspiration nor powder affects it. 
dab, all the day—with Jarnac! 

The soothing, healing, essential oils in Jarnac piss 
every pure food te st—you could eat it down! Such a 
compound is of very real benefit to skin and Lt 
pores, and America’s leading dermatological / ti! 
doctor has said so. 

Only one color—a blood-red match for both 
cheeks and lips—and for the same reason the 
one color is a perfect match for all types of skin. 


50c 


in U.S. \ < 


No dab, 








1 jOn Your Druggist’s Counter Now 


|] Most drugstores display this card 
of Jarnac. If yourdruggist hasn't 
with 50c 









it, ma thi coupon 
+ (stamps, if you like) for full box, 
8 prepaid 
|| JARNAC et CIE (13) 
if 540 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
iy (Foreign inautries mav be ldressed 
to 15 3 Rue Marcadet, Paris) 
Name 
i 
ila Address 






Bourjois 


JAVA 


, Sea French Face 


Powder 

—A Tint for Every Type 
-\ DEMANDit: at your druggist’s. Send 
10 cents for samples of JAVA* with 
either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, 
dark and rich, or Rouge Manda- 

rine*, light and bright. 

A. Bourjois & Co., Inc. 
paris Y-37 West 3ith St., new york 
*Reg U.S.Pat.Off. 
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; ; coul 
think I was urging her not to accept the fello 
president’s personal invitation to a tea- st} 
party on the White House lawn. busi 
“NTEXT morning we tubed it over to the é : 
Jersey sidings. She was allsparkle and sens 
sunshine and I as merry as chief pall- som 
bearer at my own funeral. s 
“Kate kept insisting on being used in im 
some way. I finally consented to let her <6) 
record the bids and names of bidders, ree 
while Dick kept track of the money. Foi 
Before the sale was one-third over I was ca 
mighty glad I had brought her. Sixty cind 
per cent of the buyers were Italians. ‘6 
Kate had spent a good deal of time in lwea 
Italy, first and last, and could speak the &s 
language like a native. She knew enough “6 
of the dialects to get roars of delight from se 
the Wops that crowded up to spell out stan 
their names for her. I swear I believe half hisei 
the bidding was for just that reason. Do 
She had them all hipped inside the first “es 
The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the ‘‘Scientific American” | hour. Kat 
|  ‘‘Auctioning seventy-five thousand ae 
e 6 9 | crates of tomatoes can’t be done in “ 
Winning nature S secrets | twenty minutes under the best of con- ss 
| ditions—ours were the worst. It was beg: 
Every day that passes records some new advance in the telephone - close, mussy day. lhe heat on those and 
: : arte | cinder-ballasted sidings, shut in between Cars 
art. Constant experiment and observation are winning new secrets of | miles of freight cars, was something an 
chemistry, of electricity and magnetism, and of matter. Nature’s | infernal. I argued, shouted, coaxed, car 
unseen quarry is yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact | unpacked sample crates, dragged my os 
ps Ree idnaiane | crowd up and down those side-tracks aon 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engineer's most | until I was two-thirds dead and the rest eal 
priceless resources. “The workshop of the telephone engineer is a mush. Kate had come out that morning not 
scientific laboratory. Here he studies and experiments with principles in a classy little tailored blue suit with . 
‘ : : , white shirtwaist and ruffles. By nine cae 
and laws of our physical environment and sets them to aid us in our o’clock she looked like a picnic girl res- 
daily lives. cued from a capsized cat-boat. “4 S 
a ee | b ; a _ “But she was always right there with a S 
y Fe ne RE SR he eee ee | joke and a smile that kept those Wops my 
ratory—a very small laboratory, to be sure, as it numbered in its | crowding up to get another word with her. ridi 
personnel none but Bell and his assistant. As the Bell System has “Along toward the end of it when the wa} 
a Ey A ie A eee Seen engin crowd had thinned out pretty well I put Kat 
GrOWN Wat IADOTAOTY HAS Grown, anc as the 7 oe ae up a hundred crate lot of the best stock ‘ 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance covered, in numbers, I had left as sample for an opening bid. «6 
in perfection. Countless are the milestones marking progress in the No answer. I looked out over my little erat 
leph ee f aio last guard of faithfuls and banged my 8 
telephone art that have come Irom the y stave round on the barrel to work up she 
Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 3000 em- enthusiasm. There was one lean guy ‘th: 
ployees, more than half of whom are skilled scientists and engineers. pert round like a buzzard at the edge you 
‘ : : of the crowd who had once or twice put Mr 
Headed by a vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- in a bid for fifty crates or so and then ‘ 
graph Company, it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., dropped right out of the bidding. He leat 
and forms an indispensable department of the Bell System. had a slight cast in one eye. I caught : 
this fellow’s cock-eye and yelled: wh; 
***How about it, Old Soc Alexis? Is vou 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | this the lot you're waiting for? What am sib 
I bid?’ * 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES “Five dollars,’ he drawled. 3 
BELL SYSTEM “For the lot?’ I growled. My voice ‘ 
‘ s was pretty well shot by this time. it V 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service ‘For the lot.’ boc 
Sold! I said and banged down my you 
stick. A laugh went round. They didn’t “s 
< "ar think I was serious. I yelled over to the ‘ 
first thing in themo old funeral director: f 
***T want to see what the devil you’re vol 
hanging round for. If it’s tomatoes, take hel 
TRADE MARK ’em id for! 
***You haven’t any objection, brother, ‘ 
The World Famed Effervescent Salt have you ?? Wa 
Start the Day Right with ENO “T liked his flat, drawn-out twang less | the 
, and enjoy Health through than his graveyard face. I didn’t answer as 
= to rats and mice. Quickest it fg aed 75c, $1.25 him. But while I was calling out the next lee 
cleanest, easiest v tt “ Beall : . . 
tin package contains 18" Bis Sales coMnents lots I watched him out of the tail of my Di 
2 ln et Harold F. wo > Co., Inc. eye going up to Kate to give his name and see 
<puncantec commen CE tee pay his money. I saw him tear out a le 
The Rat Balt Co, __ Prepared only by _ check. hen I saw Kate look over sort of wa 
“Ohio J. C, ENO, Ltd., London, England frightened in my direction and bend her Ka 
: head down as if confused. It was all I 
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could do to keep from going over to the 
the fellow and thrashing him. 
€a- “IT wanted to get through with the | 
business. I was all in, anyway. I f ] 
realized. I’d made a mistake to bring Kate 
the to this place. I should have had better 
ind sense. The fellow turned round and said 
all- something to her. And I heard her say: 
““Oh, no you can’t—not if 1 know 
In him? 
1er “T couldn’t stand it. I pushed aside a 
TS, few Wops and ran over to where Kate sat 
ey. figuring away on her crate. She looked up 
vas startled. I mopped some of the sweat and 
‘ty cinders from my face and blurted out: 
ns. “If this old scarecrow is annoying you 
in | want you to tell me!’ 
he * “Happy! He isn’t 
gh “T turned to him. 
m ““T saw you. I want you to under- 
ut tand that while I’m here this is a place of 
alf business and there’s no room for mashers. 
yn. Yo you get me? If I see any more * 
rst ‘The old bird was chuckling at me, and N | sht f 
Kate jumped up and was pulling at my CW 1 ror 
nd arm. : 
in “Happy! Are you crazy—!’ the (solden (sate 
n- “IT saw the fellow motion to her and 
as began to feel foolish. What with the heat pt ; , - - 
se and working like mad to sell fifty-two ” Perenes to San Francisco for 
en cars of tomatoes at an average loss of a se “oe . " 
ng seven hundred dollars on each and every — light — é si proble — 
d, car—well—you know. : ihe National Electric Light Asso- 
ly “*Vou’re perfectly right,’ he was say- rk x Seo ae ee oa 
“id ~*~: ji fe ciation will hold its annual conven- 
st with—your —your secretary here and it’s tion from June 15th to 19th. 
1g no time for jokes. I realize that.’ = ; 
th **You’re damned good and right it rhe delegates will not only meet 
“a aii for discussion but they will also 
se | STALKED back to my freight car, profit by a personal inspection of 
a slashed off the remaining car or two of : . : : 
ps my tomatoes—or Talbot’s tomatoes—at : the great electrical developments 
T. ridiculous figures and then elbowed my of which the Pacifie coast can justly 
1e way through the knot that still surrounded ; 
rm Kate and growled: be proud, 
*K “ *Tt’s over!’ | a — oe ee 
d. **The old guy still sat on an up-ended his is a great get-together ot 
le crate at the edge of the crowd. electrical men from all over the 
ly ***You went away in such a rush, Hap!’ s a ies : oe 
Ip she said and beckoned to the ntl country, It is a meeting in the in 
ly ‘that I didn’t have a chance to introduce terest of better pub.sce service. It 
xe you. I want you to shake hands with , a AB oe 
a iA. Sales? ” gives the light and power men of 
n ‘“Mr.—! I turned to face him. His one section an opportunity to study 
le leathery face broke into a broad grin. eae 5 ; 
it “You got to tell me, young fellow, the methods of every other. 
Is oe these rotten tomatoes This exchange of ideas is one 
m ~ “‘What—Mr.—Talbot? reason Why America has cheap and 
wi ae sienna abundant electric service. During 
‘e “You certainly will,” he cage ae if the coming year homes will be the 
itis en See eel , ~ ar ¢ g - - Pn se - ° . » 
ltd een oka e Published in brighter for this new light from the 
y you have today is bound to.’ the interest of Elec Golden Gate. 
t ” “Kate was laughing. trical Development by 
1e ‘Shall I tell him what you said?’ an Institution that will 
““*No!’ He turned tome. ‘Come—are be helped by what- 
€ you through here? Let’s get out of this ever helps the > 
e hell-hole where we can talk more com- Industry. CSIC Electric 
| fortable.’ 
ry | “T was too far gone to talk. All the 
way over to New York I sat back and let 
S| the other three chatter. It looked to me OMPary 
ce as if Kate was as nervous and excited as 
t I, only she showed it in a different way. Sisce 1969: makers aud disttibutars 
Vy Dick kept rattling along and Mr. Talbot of electrical equipment 
d seemed to take the whole thing as a joke. 
a I couldn’t help admiring his spirit. But it l : 1 
of wasn’t any joke to me. I turned down Number 60 of a series 
I Kate’s suggestion to stop at the office. ~ 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 














Great Linen 
BARGAINS 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND 


Marphy & Orr, Ltd——Ireland’s Oldest House of Linen 
Manufacturers —offer Irish Linens at fully 50°; below 
the usual price. - ed and satisfaction guaranteed, 
or your money bac 


Special Bargain offer | Slightly imperfect 
of Heavy Linen Dam- | Linen Damask Table 
ask Table Cloths and | Cloths, 2x2 yds. $2.32, 
Napkins. Cloths: 2 | $2.80,$3.48,$3.86each. 
x2 yds., $3.72 each. | 2x2!syds.$2.90,$3.48, 
2x2'4 yds.,$9.30each. | $4.35, $4.65 each. 
Napkins, 22x22 ins., | Napkins, 22x22 ins. 

$4.65 per doz. 24x24 | $3.72, $3.95 doz. 24x24 
ins., $5.12 per doz. | ins., $4.20, $4.65 doz. 


Ladies’ Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in pure 
Irish Linen, attractively boxed. $1.16, $1.40, 
$1.75, $1.97, $2.32, $2.80 per box containing six. 


Write for 
Carriage 


All our Linens fully guaranteed. 
illustrated Catalogue, post free. 
paid on orders $70.00 and over. 


Estd. 1829. By Appt. to H.M. the King. 


MURPHY & ORR 


LTD., BELFAST, N. IRELAND 
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ask torHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 

 Malted Milk 7 
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APOLIO 


FOR CLEANING 


TILE and MAR BLE 


Keep the bath tub, wash basin, white woodwork and metal fittings spotlessly 
clean with Sapolio. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


and 10c f 
439 West St., 





for full size cake to 
New York 









For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 





REMOVES DANDRUFF 
-STOPS HAIR FALLING 


Flas been used with 
success for more than 40_years 


’ RESTORES COLOR AND 
BEAUTY TO GRAY 
*, —— FADED HAIR 
60¢& 412° at all druggists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 









PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 











“When ashing hair always 
elorest ton Shampoo 





Naturally. Nor did I want to leave her 
alone with Talbot. So I sent Dick back 
to our place with the money and records 
and went on uptown to Talbot’s hotel. 

“When I saw he was stopping at the 
same hotel with Kate I had to clamp my 
jaw to keep the lid on. Kate insisted on 
going to her room to bathe and change 
her clothes for lunch. I said I’d do the 
same and be back in half an hour or so. 

“*No! I want you and—and Mr 
Talbot to talk when I’m not around,’ 
exclaimed Kate. There was a nervous 
catch in her laugh. ‘T’I]—’ 

** “We've got enough time to talk,’ said 
I, ‘God knows—after lunch. I’ve talked 
enough for one morning.’ 

““*Nonsense, Langdon. You come to 
my room and clean up. I[ got a little drop 
of throat’s ease up there that’ll stain your 
sky a different color altogether.’ 

“Well; I went up in the elevator with 
| him and didn’t let out a peep till we were 
alone in his room. While I stood by his 
window seeing nothing he produced a bot- 
tle from his grip and telephoned for a bell- 
boy. Then I turned round and gloomed 
into his wrinkled, kindly face. 

‘““*There’s no use in my camouflaging 
my state of mind,’ I whee zed, 

““*No! T’ll say there isn’t. You don’t 
seem to be particularly good at it.’ 

‘““T want to put this thing straight to 
you, so there won’t be any mistake about 
where we stand. I haven’t got exact 
figures. I owe you somewhere round 
twenty thousand dollars. I’ve worked 
like hell on this job and failed. I can’t 
pay you. H.B. Langdon and Co. Inc. is a 
joke. It’s dead.’ 

**“Oh, no, Langdon. Not—dead.” 

UST then the bellboy rang. Talbot 
gave his order for seltzer and ice, 
| chuckling all the while, and then turned 
| 
| 





to me. 
“*‘Now, you listen to me, brother. I 
know a lot more about Kate Kendall than 
you give me credit for. And I’ve heard 
more about you than—than is good for 
me. But I watched you this morning. 
And I’m frank to say I like your brand 
‘of nerve. You’re going right on with our 
little agreement. ‘This aint the first 
spring I’ve sold tomatoes—and it aint the 
first jam I’ve been up against. I’ve been 
collecting dope on my way up the coast. I 
got reason to believe there’ll be a swing 
up inside the next ten days. I’m willin’ to 
confess I didn’t want to go into this deal 
with you at first, nohow. I figured it a 
plumb foolish risk. But I’ve come to the 
conclusion that you can sell my tomatoes 
about as well as any one else I know. 
Now—I’m going to stake you. I’ve got a 
lot of tomatoes left. And I know where 
there’s plenty more. I’m going to spend 
tomorrow with you and Dick and I want 
you to tell me all you know about the 
New York market. We’ll work this thing 
out together and I’ll show you at the end 
of the season that you’re not quite as bad 
off this minute as you think you are.’ 
“ «But—but I—I owe you—I can’t— 
“ ‘Oh—forget it! Thank God, aes 
that ice! Now—say when.’ 
‘A half hour later came a knock at the 
door. 
“She came in looking—by this time I 
wasn’t able to think any more. 
“Have you told him?’ she 


Talbot. 





asked 





he 
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sdies a ‘Told him nothing. He’s too pig- 
bari headed. 
cake went up to her. ’ 
el. ; He’s told me enough, Kate. I—I 
sho can’t" ; 
fyous : ‘Isn t he the dearest man in the 
d on world Z 
ange i W ell—what do you mean 
~ 4 “You haven’t told him at all! You 
sie old humbug! You see | visited Uncle 
Mr John last Easter and he showed me all 
ind,’ over his wonderful place ; 
wnt Our place! Tell the boy the truth. 
“Oh please, uncle!’ 
ued 7 ‘Fifty-fifty. My land, your tomatoes.’ 
Iked And when I told Uncle John about 
you and how you were trying so hard to 
— get started in New York and could sell 
lrop more things than any one else alive, and 
ane and I told him about next September. 
Can you imagine what he did? He gave 
wails me his whole share of our crop for a wed- 
aoa ding present and agreed that he would let 
hie you handle the whole business. Only you 
a, weren't to know a thing about it and 
wt were to make good. And then we made 
madll up our little secret and arranged for Dick 
to come up and work for you and—and MOTHER 
ing Uncle John knows it wasn’t your fault at 
all that the bottom dropped out of the 
whe market and you're going right on and This is the test of a success- 
and—he knows all about September 
~— and— ful mother—she puts first 
sale “And by this time she had her arms things first. She does not give 
wii round me and for some fool reason I had é : 
ail to sneeze on cough pe vyeantel te blow to sweeping the time that 
my nose and pretend that something very ‘ 
— funny was happening. And John Talbot belongs to her children. 
isa was drawling: . r PD - An electric motor runs a vacuum cleaner for 
Now, along about September fif- less than 2 cents an hour. 
teenth I'll have my old mammy cook and 
igor waiting on you two down at —— ste pin own She does not give to washing 
the ol lue spring on my place. I soli : 
wi fi ad find . just ag tay a and. power compa the time that belongs to her 
ought to be to give two young idiots like nies. ey are on : 
ied you a right kind of honeymoon. Here; dectisetaceaiadan children. 
I “— drink = it!” : tiny motors that An electric motor runs a washing machine for 
oe _ “So—by George. Here’s the tunnel! sags eer ape = eames an een 
ar Say! Have I been talking pend 4 wre a ; 
for Go ahead! Finish! Pig i She does not rob the evening 
ng. Finish—what? That was only the tneduen oft tame hours of their comfort because 
ae start. Old Talbot was right. We pulled shoulders Bence the : 
aie out of the hole all right. Kate and [| letters G-E are more her home 1s dark. 
se struck Micanopy the first week in Octo- than a trade mark. ‘ a iia 
“a ber, and—and we’ve been rolling along They are an emblem SS vais. © aonan fees 
a ever since. of service. sta 
I 
ng 
3| Free Gol AL ELECTRIC 
a ree Gold 
he (Continued from page 33) 
eS 
v. to Telegraph Creek speak in rapturous ine 
a tones of its beauty, its unsullied majesty. 
re Its waters, fresh and sparkling from 
id throats of glaciers and undefilable moun- TOOTHACHE you have any trouble in obtaining NYOIL 
it tain peaks, are as blue as the boasted DENT’S IF pers ans "ee ae << 
1€ skies of Spain. In places the great banks as bricating oil for light machinery and all 
1 sweep wide apart and the blue waters Se a ae a 3 
= flow smoothly and easily on their way to beter ha oe a a 
d the northern sea. But at other places prone ammie ing one 
the massive walls come close and frown ae Lawn Mowers—Small Motors. 
down upon waters that growl with hidden ven a wate in orga 
’s menace and lash themselves into frothy A Salesman’s Show Room 
whiteness against jagged rocks and He matin righ opp a things yvOl - 
e against the puny, man-made boats that “ 
would dispute their free passage to the Moore Push-Pins N32 iJ peri 
I broad I acific. ; Moore Push-less Hangers, W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Ma 
Glaciers are passed; huge crawling war te Hanger with the Twist" | -F. , , Mass. 
d monsters of white and green and steely 10c pkts Everywhere Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco 
(Continued on page 81) y moore Pvem-PiNco., Philadeiphia, Pa. Southern California Music Co., 806 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
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LL through the summer, 
you will be sure of the 
freshness of your beauty if 
you use CARA NOME FACE 
POWDER. 

No matter how hot the 
day, you will never have a 
shiny nose. For CARA 
NOME goes on evenly and 
stays on, It blends perfectly 
with your complexion. 

The haunting fragrance of 
many flowers will delight 
you. CARA NOME — “Dear 
Name” — is the powder su- 
preme — the choice of thou- 
sands of beautiful women. 

CARA NOME toiletries are 
sold only at Rexall Drug 
Stores. 


“There is one near you”’ 


Tue UNITED DruG COMPANY 
BOSTON | 











La ugh! 
With Western Humorists 











Washington couldn’t tell a lie. He 
would have been a poor witness in a di- 
vorce suit. —-Los Angeles Times. 
->--- 

There is little fear among the drys that 
prohibition will ever be abolished. ‘The 
bootleggers would not permit it. 

—San Francisco Examiner. 
cere 

‘The average father and mother de- 
serve more credit for intelligence than 
is ordinarily accorded them. It requires 
a great deal of mental effort to think up 
those things “‘my baby said.” 

—San Francisco Bulletin. 
acre 


“What will the modern girl be twenty 
vears hence?’ asks a contemporary. 
\bout a half a dozen birthdays further 
on. Strathmore (Cal.) Sentinel. 
ERASE 
\mericanism——Sending a two-by-four 
to Congress; expecting him to be a great 


man. Los Angeles Times. 


Seri 

Scientists still persist in telling us that 
kissing is bad for the health. Who but a 
scientist thinks people kiss for their 
health: San Francisco Examiner. 

aeogeae 

Having read somewhere that “‘the wo- 
man always pays,” one of our friends from 
Glasgow who works on the upper floor 
says he is seriously considering “getting 


marrit. San Francisco Bulletin. 


Statistics show that if a man could fa- 
miliarize himself with ten laws each day, 
and obey those laws, he would, in the 
brief space of 6000 years, qualify as a 
law-abiding citizen, as there are in force 
in the United States at the present mo- 
ment 2,000,000 laws, with the 1925 Legis- 
latures and the next session of Congress 


yet to hear from. - Strathmore (Cal.) Sentinel. 


een 
The objection to inalienable rights is 
that one must fight so hard to keep them. 


—Los Angeles Times. 
rs 


An experienced husband is one who can 
square himself without an investment in 
millinery. —San Francisco Chronicle. 


bases 

After much experimentation radio sig- 
nals have been transmitted from an un- 
derground station at Hyattsville, Md., 
to the Pacific Coast. This creditable 
achievement doubtless is merely a 
prelude to the transmission of messages 
from cellar to cellar. 


2 eo 


— Seattle Times. 


Many old-timers went West on a gal- 
leon; some moderns go West on less than 
a pint. Vancouzer (B. C.) Sun. 
age 

President Coolidge insisted upon taking 
his yacht out for a cruise in a howling 
gale. Possibly for the sound and thrifty 
reason that the luncheon was all packed. 

—Portland Oregonian. 





“T’m sorry I didn’t dance better.” 
“That’s all right, my dear, I’ve been 
pushing a wheelbarrow round all sum- 


mer. Stanford Chaparral. 





y you know a funny story, suitable 
for publication? Can you write a 
good jingle? Have you a bright joke 
for this page? 

Sunset will offer prizes as follows 
for such humor: 

For best offering every month, $5. 

For second best offering every month 
$2.50. 

For third best offering every month 
$1.50. 

Sunset will pay one dollar for every 
joke, story or jingle submitted and 
printed but not rewarded with a prize. 

No manuscript will be returned 
unless accompanied by self addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Help spread good cheer. Write to 
Humor Editor, Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco, Cal., and send in some- 
thing that wi’! make others laugh. 











Yes 
“Of course, you can’t believe all you 
hear.” ; 
“No, but you can repeat it. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


“Pa, what is an optimist?” 

Pa (erasing): “A man who does his 
cross-word puzzles in ink.” 

—California Pelican, 
— 
Remember! 

Just because the girls laugh at your re- 
marks is no sign that you are witty. Per- 
haps they have pretty teeth. 

—Denver Parrakeet. 
aan 

Mrs. Johns—Does your husband ever 
deceive you? 

Mrs. Johnson— No, but he often lies to 
me. —Washington Dirge. 





“Big Chief wantum sellum blanket?” 
“Surely. You need it more than I do!” 
—California Pelican. 
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Free Gold 


(Continued from page 79) 


blue. They growl too, and scream and 
rumble as slowly, painfully, they labor 
down from the ancient valleys they have 
held in icy bondage for a million years. 
Sharp reports like cannon-shots come 
occasionally from their mysterious cav- 
erns, and the drip of their waters into the 
river is like the falling of perpetual rain. 

At some points in the river the current 
runs so fast that an eight-knot gasboat 
can barely make headway, and the 
wheelman must be ever on the alert to 
head his craft into the proper channels 
and to keep out of the way of floating ice 
and an occasional tree-trunk that some 
act of the river or one of its tributaries has 
torn from the earth. 

The Child of Glaciers is a thing of sheer 
beauty in the summertime. But in the 
winter! Men have cursed its blasting 
winds, its searing hardships and_ its 
treachery. Men have died on its frozen 
surface and have perished in its icy em- 
brace. But the lure of gold has been 
stronger than the fear of death and suffer- 
ing, and when the whisper came out of 
the north last fall, men went over the 
Stikine winter trail and have driven their 
stakes in the snow near Bill Grady’s dis- 
covery. 

The lure of free gold strikes rich and 
poor, high and low alike, and those who 
are cursed, or blessed, with the itch of the 
wandering foot can not resist its attrac- 
tion. Men are not the only ones drawn 
into the north by the fever. The old 
trails could tell many tales of brave en- 
deavor on the part of women. 


_- January there died in a Victoria 
hospital a little woman named Nellie 
Cashman, and if ever a musher of the 
North was reverenced surely it was she. 
Her funeral was one of the most impres- 
sive ever held in British Columbia’s capi- 
tal city. Bent old men whose hands had 
grown hard and calloused through years 
of contact with shovel and pick, bared 
their white heads as the body of Miss 
Nellie Cashman was lowered into the 
ground. They had lost a pal, a dead 
game sport, a real soldier of the North. 

In the early ’70’s Nell Cashman took 
part in the stampede to Dease lake, Cas- 
siar district, where the first placer strike 
in that region had been made. Like 
Grady’s report, the news drifted to the 
outside late in the fall. Did Nell Cash- 
man wait for the easy summer trail? She 
did not. She was a passenger on a 
Wrangel-bound boat in December, and in 
January she and a party of five men 
started up the Stikine over the ice. The 
weather was bitterly cold—that was the 
winter when the mercury used by Dease 
lake miners to catch the flour gold in their 
sluice-boxes, froze solid. Robert Sylves- 
ter, a freighter mushing over the out- 
trail, met the Cashman party on January 
25 halfway between the Alaska-British 
Columbia border post and Telegraph 
Creek. ‘The woman was on snow-shoes 
and she was as jolly as a sand-buoy,” 
Sylvester reported when he arrived at 
Victoria. 

Miss Cashman was a nurse. The rec- 











7 Opportunities 


await You 









The most important element 
in a vacation is change of scene, 
mingling with new people, visit- 
ing a different type of country 
and engaging in your favorite 
sport in surroundings that are 
entirely new. That is why thou- 
sands of people from all over the 
United States, and especially 
from California, spent their vaca- eo pase 
tion in.Oregon and the Pacific — 
Northwest last year. | nr / 
And what a delightful vacation these [ses | 

people had. One California lady wrote us 

saying “Yes, we spent our vacation in Oregon—three 
months—and we were so delighted that we had twenty- 
one of our friends from California come up and stay 
with us. We are coming back in 1925 to do the same 
thing over again.” 


“ATPACIFIC ES 






The splendid system of paved highways, the forests of giant evergreen trees, the sea- 
shore, the mountains snow-crowned and glacier clad, the rivers, streams and brooks filled 
with fighting trout, and the picturesquely situated golf links with evergreen fairways, all 
contribute to a wonderful summer vacation. 

Then there is the climate, the ideal summer climate of America—warm, sunshiny days> 
never too hot, and cool, refreshing nights. 

There are opportunities in Oregon, especially upon the land and in existing industries 
and in establishing new ones. Oregon is just awakening to its industrial possibilities. Its 
products of the farm, orchard and factory are finding ever widening markets because of 
their excellent quality. 

Spend your vacation this year in Oregon. Take advantage of the special railway rates. 
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Spur lie 


PAT. JUNE 13, °22 9, "24. REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


all tied for you 


50% and up 


The H-shaped 
Innerform, 
patented, 
found only in 
the Spur, pre- 
vents it from 
curling, roll- 
ing or wrin- 
kling. 








Here are four different 
styles in Spur Ties: 
Above, left, the French- 
pointed End; above at 
right, the Butterfly 
Bow; above, center, the 
Square End style; atleft, 
the Spur Dress Tie, 
either black or white. 


An old trick 
with a young look! 


Most men know this old trick. 
When spring comes, tilt your hat, 
put on a bowtie, and look as young 
as you feel. You needn’t bother 
with a knot. Here’s the Spur, al- 
ready tied by hand, with the H- 
shaped Innerform that keeps it 
looking young long after you know 
thatitis old. Lookforthered Spur 
label, and feel for the H-shaped 
Innerform in the Spur Ties you see 
displayed on smart shop counters. 
Only <he smart-looking, youthful 
Spur Tie has the H-shaped Inner- 
form. 





Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office 
120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Makersof Spur Sport Stripes for Hat Bands, 
Spur Belts, Spur Garters, and Spur Safety 
Signals 















TIRED, BURNING FEET 


are quickly relieved by 
eens with soothing, 


healing 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 
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ords do not show whether or not she had 
been trained in the art, but her heart was 
right, and the fact was to bring her the 
deep gratitude of men, for when she ar- 
rived at Dease lake it was to learn that an 
epidemic of scurvy was raging in a camp 
on the Laird river further north. She hit 
the trail for the Laird and in her capacity 
of nurse and bringer of civilized grub, she 
was the ministering angel of the camp. 
The year 1877 found her in Arizona 
where she followed the mining game with 
more or less success, grub-staking needy 
prospectors as well as herself. At the 
time of the Klondike excitement she was 
in the van of the stampede, and from that 
time until her death most of her time was 
spent in the North. She staked and 
owned valuable mineral claims near Wise- 
man, within the Arctic Circle, and on the 
strength of their possibilities she had or- 
ganized the “Midnight Sun Mining Com- 
pany,’ no offices and no officers, and 
came outside in the winter of 1923-24 to 
raise money by sale of stock for develop- 
ment purposes. In this she was success- 
ful and was on the long trail from Fair- 
banks into the diggings when stricken with 
rheumatism which forced her to back- 
track and come outside for treatment. 
The outside trail proved to be her last for 
she had grown old and the frame that had 
housed her indomitable spirit had worn 
out. But wherever old-timers foregather 
Nell Cashman’s name will 
thoughts of a friend into 


mention of 
bring kindly 
gray heads. 


HE fever for gold is on, and it has 

been written that in Cassiar valleys the 
smoke of many camp-fires will mingle 
very shortly with the hunger-inducing 
aromas of frying bacon, boiling beans and 
toasting bannocks. 





Editor’s Note.—That the Cassiar gold 
district is considerable of a gamble and 
that it is no place for an amateur is made 
clear in a report issued by H. W. Dodd, 
Gold Commissioner of British Columbia. 
Says Commissioner Dodd: ‘‘All Gold Pan 
Creek and its tributaries have been staked, 
totalling 167 claims, and while there is some 
gold on these creeks, there has not been 
sufficient taken out as yet to demonstrate 
anything, the whole amount including 
Grady’s being about three ounces. The 
country round, however, is a good one for 
the genuine prospector, but I would advise 
that any one contemplating the trip should 
come in about the middle of May with a 
sufficient backing for a two years stay; for 
those coming in over the ice none but the 
experienced man should attempt it as the 
long mush from the mouth of the Stikine to 
Telegraph Creek is in itself a distance of 150 
miles, then add nearly 100 miles from Tele- 
graph Creek to Gold Pan, hauling your grub, 
and the seasoned prospector will sit down 
and do some thinking. In the summer, 
however, the trip can be made with com- 
parative ease, a river steamer from Wrangel 
and a motor bus from Telegraph land you 
within twelve miles of the creek, and the 
latter part over a very good trail is a trip 
that even a tourist might envy.” 
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with the Stocking 
Oblong Taut 
All-Rubber without 
Button tearing 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


are made of finest quality elastic 
webbing which does not lose its 
“stretch’’ and almost invariably out- 
wears the garment to which the 
garters are attach 

Velvet Grip garters, including the 
famous Boston, are made for all the 
family. They never slip or come un- 
fastened, they hold the stockings 
smooth and free from wrinkles but 
never pull uncomfortably, and they 
actually prevent runs and tears be- 
cause the 


All-Rubber Oblong Button 


—an exclusive feature of Velvet Grip—main- 
tains an even pull, as gentle yet as firm as 
your own thumb and finger. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
And there are now KNICKER BOSTONS— 


in heather mixtures or plain colors to match 
sport stockings—in sizes and widths suitable 
for men and women, boys and girls. 
































The Esterbrook Judge’s Quill 
is a favorite among writers 
who like a fine-pointed stub 
pen, resilient in action. 
Whether you prefer a stub, 
fine or oval point, there is an 
Esterbrook pen designed ex- 
actly to fit your handwriting. 


Send for Interesting Booklet 

Booklet of 100 historic autographs and 

the 12 most popular pens in the world 
Sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
Address Department SUN 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden,N.J. 


Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto. 
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Flycasting 
(Continued from page 12) 

of fly fishing are good and have their uses. 
In dry fly fishing the angler must drop 
his fly delicately so that it will float. Wet 
fly fishing is beneath the surface of the 
water, but the fly should be dropped with 
delicacy, striking the water below the 
line so that it will not disturb the fish, 
giving the angler an opportunity to drop 
the fly in the same place again and again 

without having frightened it away. 

Among casters there is a tradition that 
delicacy in casting was invented by mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Fly Casting 
Club, which has a membership of some 
one hundred and twenty-five enthusiasts, 
the youngest thirteen years old, the oldest 
eighty years young. That is a mistake. 
Charles Cotton, contemporary and dis- 
ciple of the immortal Walton, writing 
three centuries ago in The Compleat Ang- 
ler, in giving instructions for the novice 
to follow, said: 

“In casting your line do it always be- 
fore you and so your fly may first fall on 
the water and as little of your line as 
possible.” 

That caution of Cotton’s is the rule to- 
day for delicacy. 

He who would be a successful caster 
must first make certain his tackle bal- 
ances nicely. This does not mean neces- 
sarily one must have expensive tackle; 
merely that the line should balance the rod. 

It is not the weight but the rod’s action 
which counts. Some rods are quick, some 
slow. Given half a dozen handmade, ex- 
pensive rods turned out by the same ex- 
pert at the same time, of the same mate- 
rial and in the same manner, their action 
might be found to differ. 

Nine novices out of ten will begin prac- 
tise with good rods and good reels, but 
almost without exception with a line that 
is too light for proper casting. The San 
Francisco Fly Casting Club, the members 
of which show the angler’s love for his fel- 
low of which Izaak Walton speaks, has 
taken this subject up with sporting goods 
dealers, urging the latter to use their in- 
fluence to persuade the person buying an 
outfit to provide himself a proper line. 
But the average angler in this regard ap- 
pears to follow the style of the average 
trout he hopes to land and to approach 
the object with suspicion. He gets the im- 
pression, almost invariably, that the dealer 
is trying to foist an expensive line on him. 

In the selection of line, size and weight 
are the primary considerations. It is the 
experience of members of the San Fran- 
cisco Fly Casters’ Club that the best gen- 
eral line for trout fishing on the Pacific 
Coast is a D, enameled, with a nine-foot 
taper. It is important that the line shall 
balance the rod, and the beginner who 
permits himself to be sold a proper line 































“Ae Each jar holds sixteen 
Vogt! big cups of liquid—or 
aig! eight pounds of food. 
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Ask for (and be sure to get) a genuine Aladdinthe original, 
largest selling and acknowledged best. Decline imitations. 
Remember, only genuine Aladdins are rustproof, wearproof, 
leakproof, permanently sanitary and permanently efficient 
in keeping food or liquids hot or cold for more hours. Never 
become ‘‘musty.”’ Stoppers of silvered glass—sanitary! Pat- 
ented neck-seal forever prevents unsanitary seepage into insue 
lation (very vital!). ee 

Green enameled, steel jacketed Aladdin Jar with non-porous, £ 
porcelain-like inner, now $5.50. Polished aluminum jacketed, heavy 
ovenware glass-lined Aladdin ‘‘De Luxe” models: Gallon, $9.00; 2- f 
quart, $8.00. Dealers everywhere or send for booklet. 

ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., CHICAGO 
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will return, after he has gained experience, 
to thank the dealer who persuaded him. 

A trout rod should be about nine feet 
six inches long. Various woods are used, 
but split bamboo makes the most satis- 
factory rod. An outfit good for both the 
stream and tournament would be a split 
bamboo rod nine feet six inches long and 
weighing, including metal reel seat, not 
more than five and three-fourths ounces; 
a smooth-running, single-action reel, a 
tapered line of sufhcient weight to balance 
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Deal with the dealer who serves you well-- 


the MOTORMATES dealer 


Associated Oil Company 
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The vital spare — 
for road emergencies 


Stiff neck and sore driving muscles 
become kindly, and limber, when 
Absorbine, Jr. is applied. 





Grimy hands —a cut, bruise, burn or 
insect bite — and an army of enemy 
germs attacks you. 


Call out the reserves. Get the “spare” 
of Absorbine, Jr.! It kills worry, stops 
pain, destroys germs and starts healing 
immediately. 




















Because it’s an effective liniment and 
capable antiseptic a few drops in water 
makesa mouthwashand gargle prompt 
to defeat germs. 

Absorbine, Jr. is your motor travel in- 
surance against infection. It is stainless 
and agreeable. 

At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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the rod and a tapered leader about 
seven and a half feet long. While the in- 
itial cost of this outfit would be somewhat 
more, the satisfaction and service it would 
give you would be well worth the differ- 
ence, and if you take into consideration 
its durability and length of life it will be 
cheaper in the end. If you are fly fish- 
ing, be sure you have a landing net. 

The amateur angler is ready to learn 
how to cast once he has secured a proper 
rod and well balanced tackle. He will 
find he can learn more in thirty minutes 
watching expert casters and trying to ape 
their tricks than he can learn on the banks 
of some lonely stream, book in hand, pro- 
ceeding on the theory that practise makes 
perfect. 

In casting one should hold the rod 
firmly in one hand with the thumb ex- 
tended on the back of the rod. The slack 
line should be held in the other hand, with 
the line taut between the rod and the free 
hand. Delicacy casts run thirty-five to 
forty-five feet on the platform; dry fly 
casts all the way from twenty-five to 
hfty feet, and accuracy forty-five to fifty- 
five feet. Fly fishing in the stream is 
mainly between twenty-five and thirty- 
five feet, but it is mighty comforting to 
be able to reach fifty or sixty feet if 
necessary. 

The cast should be made directly for- 
ward. In retrieving, the loose line should 
be pulled back by the hand holding the 
line, this movement being synchronous 
with the raising of the rod. Never should 
the rod be brought farther back than per- 
pendicular. 

Practise, which best can be had on a 
casting platform, will enable the beginner 
to land his fly where he wishes it, to drop 
it gently on the water so.that it will float, 
to drop it as delicately as a natural fly 
would light. Don’t expect to be able to 
do this in a day. Any skilled enthusiast 
will show you how the trick is done, and 
after that it will be up to you. 


N many localities the novice will find 

professional casters who will be willing to 
teach their art for a price, but not so the 
members of the San Francisco Fly Cast- 
ing Club. They have a clubhouse on 
Stow Lake in Golden Gate Park, one of 
the world’s most famous playgrounds, and 
any member of the club stands ready to 
give instructions to any one on any but 
tournament days. And they aver, these 
casters, there is no casting club on the 
Pacific coast whose members wouldn’t 
be glad to do the same thing. 

The novice will ask what kind of fly 
should he get? The answer is, no kind in 
particular. There literally are thousands 
of kinds. When you fish in a certain 
stream you should observe what flies are 
hanging over the water, and select one 
from your kit as nearly resembling the 
native as possible. 

Where to fish? That’s like asking what 
manner of fly to select. Rest assured of 
this: there are few if any mountain coun- 
ties in all the West which are without 
trout streams. Strike out with your 
tackle for the nearest mountains, hunt 
the streams and do your stuff. 

Recently there was organized in San 
Francisco the Associate Sportsmen’s Clubs 
of California. Its objects are the conser- 
vation and propagation of fish, game and 
forests, enforcement of all fish, game and 
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forest regulations and laws, promotion of 
harmony between sportsmen, landowners, 
farmers and stockmen. While this Asso- 
ciation is but a few weeks old, its charter 
clubs have membership of sixteen and as 
this is written applications are pending 
for charters for a dozen additional clubs. 
It is expected that within a short time 
practically every hunting, fishing, shoot- 
ing and casting club in California will be 
represented in the organization, which ex- 
pects to work with the state officers to 
enforce the law. In the event this is found 
impossible, independent action will be 
taken by the organization. 

The man who drew up the by-laws of 
the Associate Sportsmen’s Clubs of Cali- 
fornia is Harry H. Unger, chairman of the 
committee on fly casting of the San Fran- 
cisco Fly Casting Club. About ten years 
ago he found himself a tired business man, 
a desk slave, jaded, on the verge of a 
nervous collapse. 

Some one suggested trout fishing to get 
his interest and give him a new problem 
on which to concentrate his restless ener- 
gies. Fishing was not new to him, for in 
his boyhood days about San Francisco he 
had known the wharves, had found the 
teredo, which is bad for timber piles, is 
good for salt water fish. And as a young 
man he had done a good deal of trout fish- 
ing in the mountains with bait—for which 
he is to this day apologizing. He has been 
fly fishing for several years now, and has 
become so expert, such a wound-on-the- 
reel enthusiast, that should you wish to 
page him of a Saturday afternoon or a 
Sunday, you will have best chances of 
finding him if you look for him along the 
shore of Stow Lake. And he has the 
courage of his convictions and his en- 
thusiasms, for since he mastered the art 
of fly casting he never has caught, nor 
tried to catch, a fish by baited hook. 


O close the argument and give the de- 

cision to the fly fisher and convince 
the bait fisher of the error of his ways, it 
should be understood that the skill all is 
on the side of the former. For, as stated, 
the fish swallows the bait but spits out the 
artificial fly. The catch by the caster de- 
pends on a simple, but deft, twist of the 
wrist. At the instant of the strike he de- 
flects the line a trifle, so that the hook, in- 
stead of falling back into the water ig- 
nominiously, repudiated by the outraged 
trout, hooks him fairly. 

0, fisherman, mull over your tackle, 
for western skies are azure and the sun 
rides high. While the squinting hawk 
sails lazily overhead, scarce caring whether 
he sights prey or not; while purple haze 
hangs over the far mountains and the 
balmy atmosphere lends enchantment to 
distance; while melted snows make hurry- 
ing, roaring torrents of every river, creek 
and streamlet, the wily trout lurks in the 
cool lee of friendly rocks, on the alert for 
the first shiny, silly fly that happens along. 

He lurks in the cool of many a friendly 
rock and of many a kind is he, but if you 
are a fastidious fly fisher you will hope 
and pray for the king of them all. Not 
the transplanted German brown boy, nor 
the Loch Levin, likewise an alien; neither 
very sporty nor very sweet are they. No, 
sir, bless your tackle, you will hope and 
pray for the glorious Rainbow, the finest 
fish in the world—a native son, God bless 
him! 
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Note the three simple 
settings of valve lever 
choking position for in- 
stant starting, special 
trolling position and 
speeding position. 
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—that’s real motor control! 


VEN the man who leaves the wheel of a Cadillac 

for the tiller of an Evinrude, gets a real thrill 
at the amazing flexibility achieved in the ‘‘New 
1925 Champion EVINRUDE Sport Twin.”’ 


Flip-of-the-finger control gives you unexcelled 
choice of speed from slow trolling to racing—all 
made possible by the following combination of 
features found only in the genuine Evinrude: 


l. 
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There can only be one genuine “latest model Evinrude’’, and this 


is it. Write for new 1925 Year Book. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


426 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Distributors: 
F. G. Epton, Manager, Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, 
H. G. Graves, Manager, Oakland, California. 
E. B. Marvin & Co., Victoria, B. C. 
Dealers: 

Emil Aarup, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ware Brothers, Spokane, Wash. 
Kimball Gun Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
E. G. Blackwell, 942 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B. C. 
C. W. Stose, San Diego, Cal. 
Fogler Electric Co., Seattle, Wash. 


needle valve for perfect adjustment to 
Special speeding mixture; 


Carburetor 
any weather or climate. 
special trolling mixture. 
Super-Power Magneto—current powerful enough to 
jump eight times the standard spark plug gap. 
Weather and water proof. 

Equa-Power Motor Construction—careful, exact bal- 
ancing of all reciprocating parts produces smooth, 
vibrationless action. 

Power-Focus Drive—in a water-and-sand-tight hous- 
ing is sealed the only ball-bearing transmission used 
in any outboard motor. 
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THE 
BRONZE 
COLLAR 


By John 
Frederick 
A tale of Southern California in the glamorous 


days of the Spanish occupation, of hot-blooded 
adventure, love, intrigue and death. $2.00 





THE MURDER CLUB 


By Howel Evans 


Here is an ingenious tale combining many 
mystery stories in one. A band of professional 
and business men aid Scotland Yard in a series 
of spectacular cases $2.00 


BURNED EVIDENCE 
By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


A beautiful heiress and an exciting kind of 
adventuress, a swindler, a rich uncle and a 
mysterious stranger play their parts to make 
this mystery story a particularly enthralling 
one $2.00 


At All Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 















































Yours for the asking:-- 


CAPS THAT 
LIFT Easily 


Certified 
Caps 


for 
MILK 
BOTTLES 


The Cap with the Red Flap 





Do the caps on your milk bottles 
lift easily every time? Ask your 
dairy to furnish caps with flaps that 
do not tear, that are easy to grasp. 


Ask them to use Certified Caps. 


These caps have a tough red fiber 
flap that does not tear. It is easy to 
grasp in the fingers. If you are 
tired of the old-style caps, tell your 
dairy-man. Show him this adver- 
tisement. Clip it out and place it 
in your empty milk bottle tonight. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
We'll send you free, Certified Caps to use 
on your milk bottles. Put them on the 
bottles in your refrigerator. Keep out germs 
and odors. Certified Caps can be lifted and 
replaced many times without tearing. 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. B-4, Washington, D. C. 
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The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 39) 


oldest of cultured races—these types walk, 
sip tea, plot or amuse themselves through 
the pages of “Ways That Are Wary” 
without being “types” at all. You are 
never conscious of them as such. You 
remember them as individuals, every last 
one of them from Mock Don Yuen the 
scholar to F’ang the hatchetman. 

And we know of no better points to 
make about Mr. De Bra’s book than that 
you do recall his characters—vividly— 
and that it does interpret the Chinatown 
of San Francisco, delicately, fully, unfor- 
gettably. 


Old California 
In “The Bronze Collar” by John Fred- 


erick, (Putnam), you will discover Ro- 
mance—Romance, naked and unashamed. 

You may say, of course, that certain 
situations are altogether impossibly thrill- 
ing; you may feel that all this business of 
swashbuckling and sword-play and valor- 
ous deeds is entirely too much of a good 
thing. You may, in fact, say these things 
and feel them, too, for that matter, but— 
you'll finish the story if you start it. 

May we remark, again, at the risk of 
protesting too much, that the “costume 
romance” 7s coming back? More evidence 
is piling up each day. When we first 
made this prediction, two years ago, we 
hadn’t much beside Sabatini with which 
to bolster our contention. Now we have 
more—imuch more—and Mr. Frederick 
happens to be the latest link in the 
chain. 

Costume or no costume, the romantic 
novel is coming back fast. When, as 
“The Bronze Collar” does, it assumes the 
garments of at least a century ago, it is 
doubly sure of a good reception. When 
it is as quick-moving, as exciting, as ad- 
venturous a yarn and at the same time 1s 
as convincingly done as “The Bronze 
Collar” it is perhaps trebly sure. And 
when the story is set down against as 


thoroughly romantic a background as 
Spanish California in the early eighteen- 
hundreds—well there is simply no doubt 
at all about its success. Nor is there any 
doubt about your enjoying it. We'll lay 
a piece or two of gold to that! 


May Sinclair's Frustrations 


We are not entirely prepared to say 
whether or not we enjoy May Sinclair’s 
pet theme, frustrated lives, altogether. 
However, being an individual point of 
view, more or less, that has nothing much 
to do with her novels as such. Miss Sin- 
clair’s new one, “The Rector of Wyck’ 
(Macmillan), is another novel on the same 
note. 

The rector of Wyck and Matty who 
marries him, do have a devil of a time. The 
places they wanted to visit, the sights they 
wanted to see, the things they were surely 
going to do together vanish one by one 
down the years as they are both kept 
scurrying round and round the squirrel 
cage of the life of the village minister and 
his wife—with a daughter and a son. 

Neither turns out as Matty and John 
hope. The years pass and at the end of 
the book the thoroughly disagreeable 
daughter is the only one alive, a frustra- 
tion of and to herself. 

If “The Rector of Wyck” were less well 
done it would doubtless be a thorough 
bore, but somehow May Sinclair, what- 
ever her immediate variant on her usual 
theme, never does become a bore. Per- 
haps that is because we really like to read 
of defeated lives though we think we 
don’t; perhaps it is because Miss Sinclair 
is so consummately able to write a 
novel. 

We are persuaded that the latter is the 
case, chiefly because each new novel of 
hers seems to leave us with the same im- 
pression. Artistry, after all; let us have 
artistry whether the theme in hand suits 
us exactly or not. 





John L. Sullivan. By R. F. Dibble. Little 
Brown. 

An entertaining biography of the ‘“‘strong boy 
from Boston.” Mr. Dibble has reproduced the 
essence of the man who liked to be known as “‘the 
toughest man in America,’ with tremendous 
effect. The story is worth while. 

The Beat of the Crowd. By James J. Cor- 
rT -utnam 

ea ‘ther heavyweight champion, but this one 
; his own story. Corbett has done an excel- 
nt job of it. too. Asa study in contrasts, read 

book and then the story of Sullivan. You'll 
1th books better if you do. 


These Women. By William Johnston. Cos- 














rious pieces about women and wives—and 
u ids, too—written in a jocular vein. Bill 
Johnston has something to say, though, and he 
doesn’t let humor run away with him until he’s 
aid it 
From ‘red to Childhood. By Richard 
M. Smith, M. D. Atlantic. 
A gui 1 be parents of children from two to Six, 
I a nationally known children’s spe- 


By Samuel L. 





B sroadcasting, Its New Day. 
1 Ray 


Rothafel and rmond Francis Yates. sang 
As far as we know this is the first book to be 

written on broadcasting as an art. ‘“‘Roxy”’ is 

one of the country’s best known broadcasters and 


what he has to say is worth reading. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


(Continued from page 39) 


General Language. By Sterling A. Leonard 
and Riah Fagan Cox. Rand McNally. 

A very unusual text-book on language , written 
for the Junior High School student. Perhaps 
there are others which approach this subject in 
as modern a fashion, but if there are we haven’t 
seen them. The authors of this book have evi- 
dently the fullest appreciation of what the study 
of the English language ought to mean and if 
they don’t succeed in transmitting that apprecia- 
tion to the student who uses the text we are 
greatly mistaken. 

The Autobiography of a Mind. By W. J. 
Dawson. Century. 

What sounds as though it might be a psycho- 
logical study turns out to be a pleasantly written 
narrative of the quiet t adjustments and readjust- 
ments of a man—a minister—who has achieved 
mental balance and closer insight than most of 
us into the positive meaning of life. 


Pascal D’Angelo, Son of Italy. Macmillan. 

The brief, impressive autobiography of the 
Italian ‘‘pick-and-shovel” poet and his fight for 
ultimate recognition in America. A convincing 
and affecting true story. 

The Police Dog. By David Brockwell. G. 
H. Watt. 

A guide to those interested either in breeding 
or keeping police dogs. Chapters on Origin and 
History, Care and Rearing, Training, Diseases 
and Accidents, among others, make this a com- 
plete and valuable work. 
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More Fish 
for the West 


(Continued from page 13) 


Utah commissioner in a letter to SUNSET. 

“Limit catches were had at these two 
famous fishing resorts every day during 
the open season last year, and conditions 
promise. to be better during the coming 
season. 

The state of Utah is operating seven 
fish hatcheries and this spring’s estimate 
was for 10,000,0co eggs from domestic 
brood fish. 

During 1923 and 1924 the department 
planted an average of forty-two fish for 
every citizen in the state, the total plant 
being more than 17,000,cco. 

Idaho has some of the finest fishing 
streams and lakes in the West and reports 
show that the state is realizing the impor- 
tance of keeping these streams and lakes 
well stocked. 

Oregon is keeping pace with her sister 
states of the West in fish culture. “‘Since 
the inception of the Game Commission in 
1921 the number of game fish hatcheries 
has been increased from five to seventeen,” 
says The Oregon Sportsman, “‘with three 
others under construction.” 

“Colorado at the present time faces the 
prospect of better fishing conditions than 
have existed in this state for many years,” 
writes the Commission to SuNsET. ‘““The 
state has a total hatching capacity of 
approximately hifty million eggs yearly. 

‘Each year « number of trout are pur- 
chased from other states in order to bring 
in new blood and strengthen the breeding 
stock. In the last three years the state 
has planted about 60,000,0co Rainbow, 
Native and Eastern Brook trout which are 
the only varieties propagated in the state 
hatcheries, as they are best adapted to the 
high altitude and cold waters of Colorado. 

“The state has also adopted a system of 
retaining ponds which has been the means 
of eliminating a very heavy loss which 
necessarily attended the old method of 
distribution, when the young fish were 
taken from the hatchery troughs and 
planted directly in the waters which were 
to be stocked.” 

The output of the state’s hatcheries in 
California during the season ending June 
30, 1924, was the greatest of any similar 
period since the beginning of fish cultural 
operations. ‘The total output of fish 
reached 56,527,105 trout and 35,495,550 
salmon. 


OR each of the past two years, a quar- 

ter of a million cutthroat trout have 
been secured from the U.S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries and planted in northwest coast 
streams. Eighty thousand eggs of the 
Mackinawtrout from the Great Lakes have 
been recently planted in Clear and Eagle 
lakes. A fine, pure strain of Eastern Brook 
trout has been secured from the state of 
New Jersey. Plantings of brown trout have 
been made in the reservoirs of Catalina 
Island and also in Lake Henshaw in the 
Warner Valley of San Diego County. In 
time, these reservoirs should furnish fine 
sport to the public. 
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Ways that are Wary 


China is farthest East or 
farthest West, according to 
which coast of America comes F 
nearest home to us. 


Ever since Marco Polo's day ™ 


it has beckoned to the traveler 
as a land of mystery and age- 
old magic beauty. 


From China have floated dim 
echoes of a philosophy and a se- 
verity of rectitude which all the 
world has reverenced. 


And from China too, 
have drifted amazing 


Stories of Infinite 


Guile 


Our first bold Cap- 
tains, who sailed the 
outermost seas brought 
marvelous lacquers, 
finely wrought gold 
and bronzes, silks so 
delicate that yards 
could be passed 
through a finger ring, 
blazing embroideries, 
and exquisite and intri- 
cate fantasies in ivories 
and jades. 


Ever since Bret Harte 

wrote his oft-quoted 

lines 

“For ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain, 

The Heathen Chinee is 
peculiar” 


There has been in this 
country a widely grow- 
ing interest in the psychology and 
the traditions of the Orient. Amy 
Lowell has popularized Chinese mo- 
tives in her own inimitable way. 


‘Limehouse Nights” swept the read- 


ing public with its absorbing tales of 


the London Slums. 


And all dancing America has thrilled 
to the haunting loveliness of the 
rhythm of “Limehouse Blues.”’ 


So now there is a real welcome waiting 


for “WAYS THAT ARE WARY,” 





this new book of poignantly 
sweet and exciting stories, 

>) brimming with exotic scenes 
and new, strange, 


= Vivid and Colorful 


Characters 


It has been enthusiastically 
welcomed as The American 
Limehouse Nights and one of 
its greatest admirers writes: 
**Waysthat are Wary gives 
us a dozen ripping stories 
with situations enough to 
please the greatest literary 
sensation hunter.” 
De Bra has taken San 
Francisco's Chinatown 
for his background,— 
‘The Alley of Linger- 
ing Shadows” — e 
Shop of Ten Thousand 
Profits’ — dim interi- 
ors where opium is 
smoked and flageolets 
pipe — ornately carved 
balconies where lan- 
terns glow and Can- 
tonese daughters 
quaintly sing “The 
Ballad of the Unap- 
proachable Maidens.” 


Against this setting his 
figures stand out with 
the jeweled beauty of 
carven jade. 


And through all the 
lovemaking of man and 
maid — through plot 


The Alley of Lingering and counter-plot of 
Shadows 


hidden intrigue— 


Fate that is Swift and Ruthless 

stalks to killings as primitive as the 
Ancient Hills of Kwang Tung. 
“WAYS THAT ARE WARY” is a 
series of great action-stories, but it 
is more than that. 
It satisfies the hunger of the would-be 
traveler. It supplies thrill and ro- 
mance to counter-balance the obvious 
and prosaic, and it gives a rich and 
vivid insight into the customs and 
lives of a most picturesque people. 
If you enjoy reading, here is a treat 
in store for you. 


“WAYS THAT ARE WARY” 


By L 


De Bra 


An extraordinary portrayal of Oriental Intrigue, 
Tragedy and Romance 


Any Bookseller will supply this unusual book—-$2.00 


EDWARD J. CLODE, Inc. - 


Publishers - 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














and other gov't help needed 


particulars and list of positions. Mokane, Dept.175, Denver, Colo 








at a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 








Real Radium Ore!! Wott? jou'recornize 


orest Ran ers it> Send $1.00 and receive postpaid, a Sample of 
& Crude Radium Ore, accompanied by descriptive 


circular. Write plainly. GEOSEARCH CO 
Box S. 372, Seattle, Wash. 


Steady positions. Write for free 








First Aid to Beauty 
and Charm 


N! YTHING so mars an otherwise beau- 
tiful face as the inevitable lines of 
fatigue and suffering caused by tired, 
aching feet. 

ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder insures foot 
comfort and is an everyday Toilet Necessity. 
Shake it in your shoes in the morning, Shop all 
day—Dance all evening—then let your mirror 
tell the story. It will convince you. Allen’s 
Foot=zEase is adding charm to thousands of faces. 
et us show you what it can do for you. 
Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll Sent FREE. 
Address: ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, LeRoy, N. Y. 

Sold at all Drug and Department Stores | 














Deliverance 


(Continued from page 42) 


“A good full it is, sir,’ the former 
paying teller answered and moved the 
helm up two or three spokes. 

The sails of the Puck bellied out as she 
fell off a point. Her speed increased. 
There was a hissing of water under her 
counter. 

“Helm’s a-lee!’’ Captain Boots called 
suddenly. 

Kyrle let go, as he had been taught. 
The released wheel spun violently to a 
midship position, then, hand over hand, 
was pulled to leeward. Simultaneously 
the bark shot up into the wind and the 
angle of the deck changed with an abrupt- 
ness which sent several of the men 
staggering against the bulwarks. 

Doing the work of three men, on the 
tail-end of the brace, Koko tramped aft 
at a moment coincident with the lurch of 
the bark to an unexpected lump of sea 
which threw Captain Boots off his bal- 
ance and directly into the path of the 
advancing man. A howl of rage issued 
from the captain as the negro’s heavy 
brogan trod on his toes and pinned him 
for the moment to the deck. 

“You black swine!’ Kane grated. He 
tore his foot loose and kicked at the mid- 
riff of the other. 

Kyrle’s view of what followed was cut 
off as men crowded round Koko and 
dragged him to his feet. Whether the 
black offered resistance, whether or not 
mutinous words came from him, the man 
at the wheel could not say, but he glimpsed 
doings at the weather main-shrouds that 
left him sick and weak. He saw the West 
African lifted bodily until his feet were 
free of the deck—saw his thumbs encircled 
with lanyards and then lashed to the rat- 
lines far over the kinky black head. 

The predicament of the man in the 
rigging worried him, and as the afternoon 
wore on Kyrle took action. Captain and 
mate had long since gone below, leaving 
cammand of the practically becalmed 
bark to a sleepy-eyed Dane who was a 
sort of combination of third mate and 
boatswain. ‘This officer now lounged in 
the shade of the cabin skylight, nodding 
from time to time to the rhythmic rise 
and fall of the bark. 

There was a scuttle-butt of fresh water 
in the waist at the break of the poop. 
Kyrle filled a tin cup at it, and gained the 
spot where Koko hung lashed by his 
thumbs to the ratlines. If the drowsy 
third mate saw Kyrle’s approach he gave 
no sign. The black gulped eagerly at the 
water, and with an inarticulate murmur 
of thanks watched his benefactor’s digni- 
hed retreat. 

The watch stared and conversed in low 
tones. And again they stared when just 
before eight bells Kyrle dared another 
merciful trip to the main-shrouds. He 
drew his sheath-knife and sprang to the 
rail where the negro was lashed. It was 
but the work of a second to cut the lan- 
yards and ease the victim to the deck. He 
was numb, but helped by the other he 
managed to slip down the few steps of the 
poop-ladder. Abreast the fore-hatch he 
collapsed. There Kyrle fetched him water 
and ministered to his comforts until a 
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CLEANING the toilet ceases to be 
an unpleasant task when you let 
Sani-Flush clean it for you. Sani- 
Flush does it better than you can 
by any other means. It makes 
the porcelain shine like new. 
Sani-Flush cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl and hidden, un- 
healthful trap. Destroys foul 
odors. Makes the toilet sanitary. 
Won’tharm plumbingconnections. 
Sprinkle Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl—follow directions on the can 
—and flush. Keep it handy in 
the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 























Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
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Positively identified by the Ace trade mark 
stamped onthe frame. A few strokes through 
the discs will sharpen the dullest knife. 

Try your hardware dealer first or send $1.00 
direct to 
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\ Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco } 
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portion of strength flowed back into the 
giant’s frame. 

Ordinarily with the coming of daylight 
Boots Kane would have mounted the 
cabin companion to discover the unau- 
thorized release of his victim. Subse- 
quently punishment would surely have 
fallen on the deliverer. As it turned out, 
however, daylight found all hands on 
deck, pulling, hauling, and making all 
snug against heavy seas and what was 
rapidly becoming a full-fledged gale. 

With the Puck laboring along under a 
double-reefed foresail and the foot of her 
spanker, Koko was forgotten. 

The black had not forgotten, however, 
for late in the forenoon when the weary 
watch had been dismissed for badly 
needed rest, and the tired and dripping 
men were spearing bits of meat from the 
forecastle utensil which Kyrle had learned 
was called “the kid,’ Koko drew near. 

He uttered no word of thanks, breathed 
no phrase of gratitude, but seized Kyrle’s 
hand within his horny palms. Child of 
the jungle that he was, worshiper of 
charms and fetishes, he contented himself 
for the moment by kneeling and placing 
the hand of the other upon the wet dun- 
garee just over his throbbing heart. One 
ineffable look Koko gave the hand which 
had fetched him water and cut him from 
the rigging, then he raised his eyes and 
gave Kyrle Hunter the widest and whitest 
smile he had ever seen. 

The West Coast Trust man had found a 


friend. VII 
HROUGH the Milky Way of the sea 


the island-studded South Pacific—the 
Puck cruised leisurely toward the Paumo- 
tas, touching now and then at coral atolls 
out of the track of usual freighting craft. 
In quest of pearl or shell, even the bulkier 
copra, she felt her way into blue lagoons 
where copper-tinted maidens swam out to 
meet her, and paused, laughing, in the 
chains to wring out and don their scant 
lava-lavas before climbing to the deck. 

“Square-face” Hollands of the rankest 
and fieriest kind was, since its open load- 
ing at Papeete, the unit of trade. Gin was 
king—and the overworked crew suffered 
by reason of it. 

The lagoon of Hikueru, restricted fish- 
ing for years, had been thrown open by 
the French and was yielding richly when 
the Puck nosed through the passage and 
anchored. Yet scarcely had her chain- 
cable ceased rumbling through the hawse- 
pipe than a thirsty gendarme brought bad 
news to Captain Boots. 

Yes; pearls had been found a-plenty. 
The lagoon was practically stripped. But 
every gem of distinction and value had 
been grabbed by buyers from Paris. If 
M’sieu admired baroques, they could be 
had by the quart. 

Kane spat overside into the crystal- 
clear depths of the “skimmed” lagoon. 





Roundly he cursed, then went ashore to | 


bargain for three tons of copra. 

It was at this juncture Cock-Eye called 
Kyrle with others to help break out certain 
stores from the captain’s private lazaret. 

He looked round the master’s room 


on this second occasion of his presence, 


reca!ling with interest the holstered pistol 
which swung at the head of Kane’s bunk. 

Kyrle had heard rumors of a stack of 
arms concealed somewhere in the cap- 
tain’s room; had heard forecastle gossip 
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Do You Want to 
Write Stories 
and Photoplays? 


N EVERY section of the country, in 

crowded cities and on isolated farms, 
there are men and women who long to 
write for the magazines and the motion 
pictures, and yet do not know just how to 
begin. 

They have the precious gift of imagina- 
tion and the latent ability to write that are 
conferred as a priceless heritage upon a 
fortunate few. They see things that other 
people do not see. They dream dreams 
that other people do not dream. 


Are you the “One ina 
Hundred”? 


If you are one of these fortunate men or 
women who has the urge to write—if you 
have been longing for years for some way 
to learn how to make your stories sell— 
we have a message for you today that will 
be the means of changing your entire life. 

It is simply that there is a way for you 
to master the technique of story telling and 
photoplay writing, right at home in spare 
time through the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship. 


Let us tell you if you can 
succeed as a writer 


The Palmer Institute of Authorship was 
founded seven years ago to co-operate with 
motion picture producers and magazine edi- 
tors in the development of new writers. 

The Palmer Institute holds a unique place 
among educational institutions because it 
enrolls only those who can pass its Creative 
Test and who show that they can profit by 
its instruction. 

We believe that a certain amount of 
natural talent is necessary to succeed as a 
writer and we do not wish to. encourage 
anyone to take up writing as a profession 
unless they have that ability. 

What we seek, above all else, is the one 
man or one woman in a hundred who has 
a way with words, the precious gift of a 
creative imagination or the knack of in- 
venting incidents and who needs only train- 
ing in the technique of writing to win large 
success. To such men and women we offer 
unusual opportunities in the motion picture 
and magazine field. 


Send forthe Palmer Creative Test 


If you believe that you have the natural- 


ability to succeed as a writer, you are 
cordially invited to send for the Palmer 
Creative Test, fill it out and return it to us 
for analysis. Our Board of Examiners will 
study your reply and send you a frank report 
on your indicated abilities. There is no 
charge for this service and you incur no 
obligation. It is simply an expression of the 
sincerity of our search for new writers. 


Mail this Coupon 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 82-T. Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
_Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your Creative Test and information about the 
subject which I have checked below— 
(J Short Story Writing C Photoplay Writing 
Cj English Expression 


Name 


PUTRI 2055: Gisiveachestiese elena re euen eee 
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Watch out for loss 


—and profit will 
take care of itself 





Easy-Reading 
Poise casts no 
shadow 


Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 





Do you know exactly what 
each phase of your farming con- 


tributes to profit —or loss? 
What animals are paying their 
way? Whatonesare’ boarders”? 
Rations should be measured 

by weight. Fertilizer should be 
adjusted to crops—by weight. 
Every market transaction 
should be checked—by weight. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers have found that all this 
can be done easily and econom- 
ically with a Fairbanks Portable 
Platform Scale. Although the 
world’s standard of weighing 
accuracy, it is surprisingly in- 
expensive. Every vital part is 
rust-proof, so the scale stays 
accurate for a lifetime. 


There are other models for 
weighing wagons, auto trucks, 
stock, and for every weighing 
need around the farm. See your 
dealer or ask for information. 
Address Dept. 1003 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 


Los Angeles, Calif. - - - 423 East Third Street 
Portland, Oregon.- - - East First and Taylor 
San Francisco, Calif. - Spear and Harrison Sts. 
Seattle, Wash. - - - 550 First Avenue, South 
Spokane, Wash. - - - - 518 East First Avenue 
Salt,Lake City, Utah. - - 167 W. 2nd South St. 


General Offices: Chicago 


Service stations in 40 principal cities 
in the United States 
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of a store of weapons and ammunition 
within easy reach. There was a horizon- 
tal locker beneath the bunk of the absent 
captain—a huge drawer with countersunk 
handles. Quickly, yet softly, Kyrle stole 
to the far side of the room and drew out 
the receptacle. 

The result was all he could have hoped, 
for disclosed to the light which filtered 
through the heavy bull’s-eyes in the deck 
and supplemented that of two open ports, 
a row of magazine rifles appeared. And 
at the muzzle end of the grim weapons a 
separate compartment held several pistols 
smeared heavily with rust-proof grease. 

‘Time was limited. Kyrle, trained to a 
familiarity with fire-arms by a fifteen- 
months’ course in France, picked up one 
of the automatics and depressed the 
magazine release. ‘The weapon was fully 
loaded. Recognizing it asa Colt .38, and 
crammed with soft-nosed_ cartridges, 
Kyrle lost no time in thrusting it into the 
bosom of his shirt. Then he closed the 
locker and wondered if Cock-Eye Svenson 
by any chance could hear the wild beating 
of his heart. 

As he stepped into the lazaret for his 
final burden for the galley, he thrilled at 
the touch of the cool metal next his skin. 
Lower and lower the pistol slipped until it 
lay against the retaining belt, and there it 
rested until its new possessor took his 
watch below. Kyrle was armed now. 
His morale soared. There would be a 
chance—and when it came he would take 
it. It came sooner than he expected. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Alone 


Continued from page IT) 


“What is the Juliet’s name?” Anice 
questioned, when she could speak. 

“Viola Schneider,” Mrs. Ellis answered 
gently. 

“Good heavens!” Anice murmured. 

“Her father keeps that untidy looking 
butcher shop by the Revere House,” Mrs. 
Ellis went on smoothly; “they’ve had the 
same sausage hanging in the windows all 
winter. ‘They live upstairs, and I believe 
they are Germans 

“Schneider doesn’t 


sound — exactly 


French-—’ Anice mused. Again she 
laughed. Mrs. Ellis said, “No teasing, 
now—” 


“Oh, no!’ Anice answered. “You poor 
thing!”’ she said suddenly, turning to her 
mother. “Why did I want to go into a 
leper colony?”” she ended with interest. 

“You wanted to be of some ‘real use 
to, the world’, ” Mrs. Ellis responded as 
she rolled up a pair of Edwin’s socks; 
“vou talked about that all the time, but 
when I suggested that you make your 
own bed, or dust, you used to go off and 
mope in some corner, and pity me for my 
failure to comprehend.” ; 

“Good heavens,” said Anice once more, 
but with a change in tone. 

“Well, Pll have to start the beets if I 
want them for tonight,” said Mrs. Ellis as 
she stood up. 

In the kitchen she noticed that Ethel 
had forgotten to hang up her dish cloth, 
and that it was a limply wrung, corru- 
gated blot upon the otherwise stainless 




















*“Home Made Ice Cream 
Will Never Hurt You’ 


CE CREAM made the White Moun- 

tain way is as smooth and velvety as 
the best French creams and you KNOW 
it’s clean, pure and wholesome. Make 
more home-made ice cream for health- 
ful desserts. 
The new White Mountain Freezer has 
the quick freezing, ice-economizing tall 
can and tub. Its patented Triple Motion 
beaters save time and produce the finest 
texture of cream. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
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Rock-A-Bye Roadster ge 


A) 
Makes Baby Happy Lge 


THIS ROADSTER is the 
only one in which it is not 
necessary to tie or strap the 
baby. Baby is perfectly com- 
fortable while in the seat and 
can’t get out. The seat is 
made of washable gray mater- 
ial. The frame is strong and 
durable. Disc wheels areen- I 
ameled and have rubber tires. No. 10 

Your baby will be happy in Tel ied 54 
this Rock-A-Bye Roadster. 
Get one for him at any store where nursery supplies 
are sold, or write for our nursery accessory catalog. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


















for the Perfection of Your Complexion 


This pure snow-white cream removes all 
discolorations, blemishes, patches, pim- 
ples, etc., and produces a soft skin and 
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kitchen. It did seem as if Ethel always 
left something like that undone before 
her weekly departure with her “‘young 
man.” If Ethel could—just once— 
leave the kitchen as she should! thought 
Mrs. Ellis, but the unpleasantly chilly- 
moist cloth did not bring forth the irrita- 
tion that it would usually solicit from her; 
Mrs. Ellis’ mind was too well occupied in 
other manner to permit a whole-souled 
housewife’s fuming. She was really dis- 
turbed; she admitted it frankly; she did 
not like the latest development. It was 
fearful to have the guardianship, without 
contro!, of a boy who was not old enough 
to know what he wanted, yet who was 
old enough to do as he pleased. And he 
often looked so desperately intent! Mrs. 
Ellis set her teeth on her lower lip as she 
cut the rank beet greens 

She didn’t have any help with Edwin 
either; Anice teased him, and his father 
was irritated by him and showed it. And 
she—to be brief—felt alone. ‘“‘I have no 
help and he doesn’t tell me anything any- 
more!” she thought; it made her usually 
staunch lower lip tremble. “I do wish 
that Harriet weren’t coming right now!” 
she added, half aloud, as she filled a kettle 
from the chugging cold water faucet. 


DWIN, meanwhile, had left the weak- 

est link with Hefty Smutz and had 
gone on to turn into a cavernous recess 
which made its appeal with posters; on 
walls, attached to easels and painted upon 
floating canvas was the earth-shaking 
statement that Rudolph Valentino was 
now showing. 

Edwin, after stumbling down an aisle 
and sinking to a seat by one who proved 
to be the homeliest girl in the place, sat 
looking dully upon the happenings of the 
week while he waited for the supreme 
moment. Round him, femininity in various 
stages of suspense used vanity cases, with 
the hope that they could get the right 
touch in the dark— 

Why, Edwin wondered as he waited, 
should a person of Hefty Smutz’ type 
think he could address one of the four 
High School Cheer-Leaders, a member of 
the debating society and the track team, 
as “Kid?” How long, in brief, would it 
take the world to realize him? 

The title of the film flickered; the cast 
came next; the directors, the photograph- 
ers, then—with a little rippling, breath- 
caught ‘“Ah—” from the audience, 
Rudolph was upon the screen. 

Edwin leaned forward; brows drawn to 
study and analyze Rudolph; Rudolph 
who was Viola Schneider’s idol. 

Once, in the dark, he ran his hand over 
hair which was slightly sticky; that much 
of Rudolph he felt he had caught— He 
wondered whether he could go to Viola’s 
that night? And if he did he hoped that 
the evening would prove to be one that 
would summon Schneider, pére, to a 
lodge. Love ran into a brick wall and 
awoke to the fact of pain, when Mr. 
Schneider, collarless and sock-footed, 
padded into the “front room” to say, 
“Vell? You again?” 

Dinner that night was characteristic of 
the meals which had been since Edwin 
had alternated between adolescent hys- 
terics and his Russian torpor. 

Mr. Ellis opened battle. 

“Did you take the hose to Smutz?”’ he 
asked, with a glance at his son who sat, 
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JASPER NATIONAL PARK 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies 


When transcontinental railroads were only a dream 
the glory of what is now Jasper National Park, the 
largest in the world, was told and retold where trap- 
pers and explorers gathered in Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany posts or around birch fires in trackless wilds. 


Canadian National Railways trains take you there 
today in complete comfort—and it’s right on the 
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The mountain goat and big horned sheep, herds 
of caribou, elk, deer and moose, thousands of bears 
—all the glorious company of animal life—is there 
today, protected within park limits, and subject to 
ordinary game restrictions elsewhere. Hundreds of 
miles of trails lead among snowpeaks and glaciers 
and mountain lakes sublimely beautiful. 


Go East by Canadian National and see Jasper 
National Park’s 4,400 square miles of scenic mag- 
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for 350 guests, is hospitable, delightful, and thor- 
oughly modern. Rates $6 a day up, American Plan. 
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Raymond-Whitcomb ; 
Round the World Cruise 


Sailing from the Pacific Coast 
(Los Angeles Oct. 25, 1925; San Francisco, Oct. 27) 


The most comprehensive cruise ever run:— 
visiting more ports and cities and more coun- 
tries than ever before. 


For the first time in history, a cruise will visit 
the remote wonders of Australia, New Zealand, 


Tasmania and New Guinea. 


And of course, 


Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, Java, 
India, Egypt. The rates include visits to Pekin, 
Agra, Delhi, Benares, Kyoto, Kandy, Cairo. 


Calling at all six continents, on a 37,000-mile 
course, this 143-day voyage is truly a ‘‘Round 
the World Cruise’. 


Our cruise ship—the brand new, oil burning 
Cunarder “Carinthia’”—of 20,000 tons—has 
over 100 single rooms, some 80 rooms connect- 
ing with private bath, hot and cold running 
water in all rooms—swimming pool, squash 
court, gymnasium, elevators—in fact every 
convenience and luxury necessary for such a 
voyage. The rates are $2,000 & up. 


Mediterranean Cruise — June 27, 1925 
Sailing from New York—30 cities—53 days— 
$675 & up. 


Midnight Sun Cruise — June 30, 1925 


Sailing from New York—S.S. ‘‘Franconia”— 
$725 & up. 


Booklets and ship plans for all cruises from 
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joy of good hearing again 


Amazing Invention enables deaf to hear instantly 
Sent on Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Some folks imagine that deafness is merely a 
personal annoyance. But it’s far more than 
that. It ruins the disposition, upsets the 
nerves and taxes the health. 

Now science has proven it is needless to 
remain deaf. A remarkable little personal 
hearing aid has been perfected by a group of 
New York scientists. Immediately restores 
good hearing even to the poorest ears. Results 
are immediate—there is no waiting—no delay 
—no danger. You hear at once—clearly, dis- 
tinctly, naturally. 

The inventors are so sure you will be elated 


with this wonderful little discovery that they 
offer to send it to you without a string of any 
kind—for ten days’ free trial. No red tape—no 
deposit—no C. O. D.’s of any kind. To take 
advantage of this liberal trial offer, simply 
write to the Dictograph Products Corporation, 
Department 1307-V, 220 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. In justice to yourself, please 
do this now. 

If you have lost hope through other methods, 
we are even more anxious to have you try this 
remarkable little invention. For it will not 
fail you; and there is nothing for you to lose. 
Simply send name and address now. 


fork slack in a limp hand, staring sight- 
lessly at the center piece. 

After a moment, Anice said, “We might 
use a Klaxon—’ 

Mrs. Ellis prompted; “Edwin,” she 
sud, “your father’s speaking to you.” 

Edwin jumped and gulped out a 
“What?” and Mr. Ellis sighed ponderous- 
ly. He wished, with a fervent lapse into 
truth, that he had not begotten an idiot. 
“T asked whether you took the hose to 
Smutz,” he repeated with a deadly 
patience. 

“T took the hose to Smutz—” Edwin 
answered in a monotone, and smiling as 
if at an unhappy memory. 

“Did you get those ashes out?” Mr. 
Ellis went on. Again Edwin was absent. 
And this time his father’s repeated state- 
ment was not dealt patiently. ‘Are you 
deaf?” he bellowed. 

“T am _ thinking—” 
sombrely. 

“T asked about the ashes.” 

“T couldn’t. This afternoon I had an 
important engagement. It was something 
I had to do.” 

“What did you have to do?” 

Edwin feigned absence, now, but there 
was no dodging it. James J. Ellis meant 
to know. 

“Rudolph Valentino was in town 
he said in an undertone. 

Mr. Ellis said, “‘Who’s he?” 

“He is one of the most superb trage- 
dians God ever created—” Edwin an- 
swered, in a hush. 

“He’s a film star, Dad,” Anice ex- 
plained kindly, ‘‘and I will say he can 
dance, but men don’t usually like him- 
good heavens, Mother! look at Edwin’s 
hair!” she ended. “If he doesn’t get that 
grease off before he goes to bed it’ll ruin 
the pillow cases! It'll never come out!” 

“Ttis a little heavy, dear—’ murmured 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“Tt looks like the devil—” said Mr. 
Ellis; his eyes when they encountered his 
son, were often tried, and now they were 
frankly loathing. He wished the boy 
would be less “‘a damn fool pup—”’ He 
was embarrassed by the thought of 
having had any connection with his 
making—“You wash your hair before you 
go out on the street—”’ he ordered. 


Edwin answered 


peer stood up. “I am nota child,” 
he began. (At each meal for the last 
month he had prefaced at least one 
statement by these words.) “I am not a 
child,” he repeated, his voice covering the 
whole change-range; ‘“‘and I would like 
vou to realize that I am not a child.” 

“Oh, sit down!” said his father. 

Edwin sat down again. “I will sit 
down,” he stated with superb hauteur, 
“because IT am hungry, and I must eat, 
otherwise I would not put my feet be- 
neath this table. But I want you to try 
to realize that you are dealing with a man. 
I am not a child—” 

Mr. Ellis who was, at best, scant on 
patience, and who had, that day heard of 
the engagement of a secretary he had had 
for ten years, burst out with a soulful, 
“Good God!” 

‘““Emma—” he went on to his wife, “if 
I'll take the word of your son, and assure 
him that I know he is not a child, will you 
have an agreement with him by which I 
can be assured of one meal without this 
bleated ‘J am not a child! ?” 
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This time Edwin stood up; he spoke no 
word, but with the Valentino stride still 
sustained, he left the room. 

After the sound of his dignified tread 
had died away and somewhere above a 
door was definitely, slowly closed, Mrs. 
Ellis spoke. ‘Now you’ve done it,” she 
said; and Mr. Ellis who knew her man- 
ners and her many moods, knew that she 
but spoke the preface. Even as he drew 
a deep, sighing breath, and appealed with 
eyes that said, “I am a tired business man 
and—I’ve had a Jong, hard day—’” she 
went on. “I am sick of doing this all 
alone,” she stated, “‘you’ve never helped 
me with the children, and I’ve never com- 
plained, because I realize your own work 
is all you can manage, but when you de- 
liberately undo all I’m trying so hard to 
accomplish—” 

“T don’t blame father, Mother—” put 
in Anice. Mrs. Ellis surveyed her, and 
her eyes filled; she was so alone that, for a 
moment, she could not speak. When she 
could, she said, “If that boy does some- 
thing foolish, it'll be your fault—I’ve done 
my best—all I can—and without a bit of 
help—” 

“Look here, Emma—”’ (Mr. Ellis 
pushed aside his plate and sat back in his 
chair.) “What am I supposed to do with 
him? When he says, ‘I am not a child,’ 
am I supposed to clap? And look here—” 
(he leaned forward and spoke faster) ‘‘look 
here, haven’t I been patient? What did 
he do all winter? Piled the ashes in the 
front cellar because he was sweet on some 
girl who might see him carrying them out! 
The pup! And when I asked him to 
repair the damages he said he couldn’t 
because he was in training—couldn’t carry 
ashes because he was in iraining—and look 
here, Emma, that instrument of torture, 
that damned saxophone—I can _ hardly 
stand it— those awful growls—if he had 
any talent, but he makes the thing sound 
like some animal in pain—” 

Anice shrieked suddenly, and _ her 
father, being of the half who spread their 
feathers for the benefit of females, lost 
some of his hold on grimness. ‘Might as 
well live under a dental parlor as under 
Edwin’s room—” he ended and he was 
very well pleased with himself until his 
wife stood up. —Then—well, her voice 
shook as she addressed them, and her 
eyes, though filmed with tears, were cold 
and far too steady in their gaze. 

“Your Cousin Harriet’s coming for a 
week,” she said to her husband. “I heard 
from her today. I love to think—that 
she’s coming to find out that we can’t get 
through one meal—without disruption. 
She’s always thought we were happy, and 
has liked coming here for that reason- 
and as for you, James,” she ended, “I 
think you might be more patient with the 
boy—you have no notion of what you 
might—drive him to!” 

‘Then—she hid her face behind a hand- 
kerchief and left the room. At the door 
she caught her husband’s “God knows 
what he’ll drive me to!” and then from 
above came the low, throbbing notes of a 
passionate Laurence Hope, wailing appeal 
for love. 

Anice, who alone had weathered the 
storm, toyed carelessly with her salad and 
a cheese ball. Her father had given up all 
idea of eating. 

“What is that devilish tune!” he asked 
her, hollowly. 
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When Galli Curci sang to more than 20,000 people at an open-air evening concert in the heart of the'beautiful Hollywood Hills, 


Balmy 


of restful pleasure follo 


Nights 


w days of exercise and 


activity in your finest summer playground 


HUSH settles over a great audience. 
Thousands of tongues are stilled by the 
majestic beauty of the night. 

You, among them, with neighbors on every 
side, feel that joyful sense of solitude which 
gorgeous Nature alone can bring. 

The heavens, studded with stars, form a 


What climate could invite a finer summer's 
rest? Outdoors every day, for summer here 
has another rare advantage—it is the rainless 
season. 

Days of Sport 

Each morning you choose your sport for the 
day. Or you may combine many. Allare here. 
You hike, fish, sail, ride, motor 





soft, welcome canopy. On every 
hand are uneven horizons where 
the hills, painted in night’s quiet 
colors, meet the sky. 

A faint fragrant breeze stirs 
lazily about. 

Then as though from the dis- 
tance of the stars comes a lilting 
melody. With closed eyes you 
listen, spirit perfectly atuned, 
seeing the lovely pictures which 
the music paints for you. 


And Other Nights 


Such is a night in the Holly- 
wood Bow! where circling hills 
echo back the harmonies of a symphony or- 
chestra. 

It’s not remarkable that the night is cool. 
For all nights in Southern California are cool. 
And the days are just right for outdoor 
recreation. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau's figures for 
forty-seven years—average mean tempera- 
tures taken in a central (inland) city in this 
section—show 47 Junes, 66 degrees; 47 
Julys, 70; 47 Augusts, 71; 47 Septembers, 69. 








over smooth boulevards, lined 
with new beauties and strange 
sights. You swim in the surf or 
loll on a sandy beach. 

Here are missions, orange, 
lemon and walnut groves, gem 
lakes in mountain settings, an 
island playground, great cities 
and small progressive towns. 

This land means change, com- 
plete rest and relaxation. It is 
the summer vacation fand of 
hundreds of thousands and can 
be yours this summer. 








Special low round-trip rail- 
road tickets from eastern points are on sale 
from May 15th to September 30th (return 
privilege until October 31st). Specialrates 
from Pacific Coast points are offered 
from April 24th to September 30th. 
Plan now this finest summer. Come 
by rail, steamship or motor Car. 

Railroad ticket agents, steamship agents or 
automobile clubs in your city will give you 
full information. Ask about it or mail the 
coupon below to us. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
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“He’s getting better,” Anice answered 
indirectly, ““You can actually recognize 
one thing out of every fifty. That’s a 
song from the yearning school—‘And her 
beauty makes me swoon like the some- 
thing trees at noon, for—the month of 
marriages is drawing nigh’; then it goes 
All over those trills he’s trying now. 
And to think that I used to pity deaf 
mutes!” 

Mr. Ellis was not to be diverted by 
Anice’s attempts at humor. 

“Your mother’s a little nervous, isn’t 
she?” he questioned. 

“Oh, I don’t know 
lazily. 

“Well, the way she left the table now,” 
he pointed out, “that certainly wasn’t 
justified! And her turning on me. I’m 
sure I only said what was true. That boy’s 
hiding the ashes as he did, deserved 
punishment. Many a father would have 
had less patience than J had. He did a 
foolish thing and I want him to remedy it, 
that’s all, but maybe I ought to have 
caned him.” 

Anice, who had been listening indolent- 
ly, had caught but half of what her father 
said. “He has a cane—” she stated, as 
she laughed. 

“What?” 

“He has a cane,” 
keeps it in the barn.’ 

Mr. Ellis got up. He felt he could not 
stand it—if one more thing like that 
came out! Just one more, and he felt as 
if he’d have to wash his hands of the kid 
and simply let him go his own fool way! 
He strode to and fro, biting deep and 
savagely into an unlit cigar. 

“Trip on it?” he asked, in a tight way 
that came from the cigar between his 
teeth and his mood. 

“Not more than three times to the 
block,’’ Anice answered. She giggled as 
she took a cracker and then explained; 
“He was swinging it down on Main street 
the other day,” she said, “‘and he dropped 
it, and actually, for a moment, he seemed 
to realize that he was a little bit of a fool. 
He got red—” 

“T hope he did 


-’’ Anice answered 


she repeated, ‘“‘he 


’ 


” said Mr. Ellis grimly. 


WEEK later Mrs. Ellis followed Har- 
riet to the guest room; a place crisp 
from freshly starched curtains and bureau 
things in which the creases of the laun- 
dress’ iron were apparent and still sharp. 
“Good to get here!” said Harriet as she 
took off her very small hat and tossed her 
smartly tailored outer coat to a chair, 
“and it’s awfully decent of you not to 
scream over my hair right away—” 

“It’s becoming said Mrs. Ellis as 
she looked at her cousin’s slightly curly, 
shingled gray locks. 

“Glad you think so 
how are you?” 

“Oh, pretty well, I guess 

“Sit down, and tell me about it,”’ said 
Harriet in her brisk, assured and young 
way; “I'll bathe while you do, if you 
don’t mind howling at me—” 

But she didn’t, for Mrs. Ellis, who had 
vowed she would not, began to tell of the 
strife within the lines, and she wept 
bitterly as she did so. 

“Why, you poor little, home-keeping 
heart!’ said Harriet as she patted her 
cousin’s shoulder, ‘‘isn’t this a mess? 
But he would never elope.” 

“You can’t tell—’” Mrs. Ellis answered 
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as she wiped away her tears, (and more 
started) “James might drive Eddy to it, 
and this—this Schneider person might 
think Eddy would have money—that his 
father would help him—where in reality 
poor Eddy would have nothing, for his 
father vows that if Eddy gets into a real 
scrape, he won’t help him at all!” 

Harriet dropped to the edge of the bed, 
and took her cousin’s hands in hers. 

“Now go on,” she advised in her softest 
and warmest way, “get it all out; it'll 
help, dear—” 

rs. Ellis went on. “‘J-James seems to 
actually hate Eddy—” she stated, “‘and 
he blames me for everything Eddy does, 
and doesn’t—do. Yesterday when Eddy 
wouldn’t mow the front lawn because he 
was afraid some of the athletic crowd of 
the school would see him doing it—and 
think less of him—his father t-turned on 
me and said, ‘And you zvanted to name him 
after me; well, thank God, that much I 
have been spared—’.’ 

Harriet’s chin was firmly set; too 
firmly set; and her usually determined, 
but only pleasantly determined jaw, was 
a vise. It was terrible, she thought in the 
undercurrent of her mind, to want to 
laugh so, and to be so sorry, all at once! 
She had always been bothered by con- 
flicting emotions, having a far seeing 
mind that made broad horizon and that 
took in so many—often too many—shoes 
and ships, and points of view, and sides 
of quarrels, and people— 

Eyes half closed, she listened, while 
patting her cousin’s hands, to a sort of 
diatribe against James J. Ellis which 
rambled far, to dwell upon various themes 
—Eddy wasn’t trained, and if he were 
forced into taking some stand—into 
running away or marrying this—this 
daughter of a butcher—it would be be- 
cause James had had no patience—And 
vaseline; after all, vaseline on hair wasn’t 
a major sin. ‘‘He—he’s only a boy—” 
Mrs. Ellis ended. 

Harriet considered, her pretty arched 
brows drawn close, and a smile loosening 
the tension that had been upon her face. 
“The bird of peace always arrives from 
somewhere else—” she said at length, 
“and who knows, honey, I may have an 
olive branch in my beak right now!” 

Mrs. Ellis laughed and, although she 
laughed unsteadily, the laughter helped 
her. 

“IT suppose I do seem absurd,’ she 
admitted, “‘but—when you have this 








every day, Harriet—and, meal after meal, | 


must witness disagreement, and when you 
see a boy forced into himself so that he 
won’t tell you anything any more!” 

“Now, now!” said Harriet. 

“T never know where he’s going 

“Probably doesn’t himself,” said Har- 
riet. 

‘And he doesn’t seem to care for me 
Again there was frank weeping. 

“Well, I think,” said Harriet, as she 
ran her hands up through her hair, “that 
it’s time I turned up. You trot along 
downstairs now, Emma, and get a good 
dinner on, and leave the rest to me. My 
soul!’ 


HE dressed slowly and carefully and, 
when she emerged from the Ellis guest 
room, she appeared as she did in New 
York when she was ready to meet some 
one who wanted a house “‘done’’ by her, 


| 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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R. MCN. & Co. 


The key to the open road 


Before you start out on an auto- 
mobile trip, just plan it first with a 
Ranp M€&Na.Liy Auto Road Map, 
known as The Official Auto Trails 
Map. Then you’ll be sure of your 
way. 

No other single thing you can do 
will add so much to the enjoyment 
of a drive. You are certain of the 
easiest and most direct way. You 
know exactly the kind of roads 
you will find, the distance to be 
covered. . 

In the booklet at- 
tached to every map 
there is also a set of 
maps of the cities you 
will have to cross, show- 
ing clearly the easiest 


way to pass through 
them. And a list of the 
best hotels, garages, 


service stations. It gives 





concisely a mass of ever-useful 
information. In Florida, for in- 
stance, it would tell you if you 
needed a license to go fishing— 
where the tourist camp sites are 
—the State motor laws ... 

RAaNvp MENaLty Auto Road 
Maps cover the entire country 
from coast to coast. On sale for 
35c each at bookstores, stationery 
stores, news-stands, hotels, ga- 
rages and drug stores. 

The efficiency, con- 
venience and _ exacti- 
tude of RAND MENALLy 
Auto Road Maps is 
absolutely typical of all 
Ranp MENALLY globes, 
atlases and maps. You 
will find them adapted 
to all needs—on sale 
everywhere at reason- 
able prices. 





RAND MENALILY & GomMuPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. T-44 


Branches: Washington 
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Revenue Tax, No.M21—15-in. barrels 
f.o.b. factory. No.M21—18-in. barrels 


559 Mission St., San Francisco 


you’ve always wanted. Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
under your coat, put it in your automobile, suitcase 
or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel 
44 cal. and .410 ga. smooth bore, for shot, 
or round ball. 12, 15 or 18in. barrel. A more accurate .22 cannot 
be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marbie’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, etc. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 
Prices include No. M2i—12-in. ba: reis, complete with fine leather holster....$25.50 
,complete with fineleather holster... 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


125 E. 6th St., Los Angeles 
New York 


the all-purpose gun—something 






Ask for catalog. 


670 


27.00 


, complete with fineleather holster.... 28.50 
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See this world 
before the next 





Third annual cruise 


Canadian 
acific 


The de luxe Canadian Pacific liner ‘‘Empress 
of Scotland” (25,000 gross tons, 699 feet long) 
sails from New York eastward Dec. 3rd, 
following the path of spring a oud the world. 
129 days—54 on shore. Christmas in the 
Holy Land, New Year's Eve in Cairo. Can- 
adian Pacific management throughout. 


Visiting: Madeira, Gibraltar, Africa, 
Monaco, Italy, Holy Land, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon,Sumatra, Java, Singapore, Poilippines, 
China, Japan, Hawaii, California, Panama, 
Cuba and many other points of romantic and 
historic interest. 


You can atrange to board the Empress of 
Scotland in Europe or leave it on California 
shores—liberal cash allowances. Choice 
bookings open now. 


Ask about Mediterranean Cruise, Feb- 
ruary 9th. 


See local agents or write 
Fred L. Nason, 675 Market St., San Francisco 
W. Mcllroy, 605 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
W. H. Deacon, 55 Third Street, Portland 
E. L. Sheehan, 608 Second Avenue, Seattle 
Gen’! Agents Pass. Dept. 





regardless of expense. Very expensive 
herself, she looked, in a trailing thing of 
orchid chiffon and silver lace over a silver 
slip; from her ears dangled long carved 
crystal ear-rings, and round her neck was 
a silver chain that echoed her hair, with 
amethyst settings which echoed her eyes. 
She had “accented” her eyes a little too, 
and more than she did in New York, and 
she had rubbed the rouge cake fiercely. 

The visit wasn’t going to be the rest 
that it usually was, she realized, but—it 
would probably be entertaining; vastly 
entertaining! 

After she trailed into the drawing-rcom 
she lit a cigarette and while this sent 
wreaths of smoke upward from an ash 
tray on the piano, she allowed’ her hands 
to do all that they could upon the piano, 
which was to wander in arpeggios, up 
and down 

She would tell him about the Russian 
Princess who had admired his photograph 
and who had commented upon the fact 
that he had not spoiled his hair with 
grease in the manner of the bourgeotste. 

(Had she_a photograph of the young- 
ster? Yes, of course! So that was all right.) 

And she would tell him that excellent 
cock-and-bull-story she’d thought up 
about his father. (For a moment she 
forgot Edwin as she looked over shoulder 
and into the years when James J. Ellis— 
a stumbling, a shy and an awkward young 
man—had found his first love who was 
his last love, and his Emma.) 

Again back, she planned campaign 
She would tell him— 

“Well, hello—” she heard, gruffly from 
the doorw ay. 

She st arted and dropped her hands. 
“Ah, you!” she breathed softly, as he 
came toward her, but—not in his char- 
acteristic manner, for he had forgotten 
the Valentino stride! 

“Say—”’ he murmured, ‘“You—you 
look fine!’ He could hardly believe that 
this—this v/s70n was his cousin—a cousin 
older than his bald father of frankly 
convex vest. 

“Don’t stop your music,” he said, 
after he had kissed her, and with a de- 
cidedly new interest. 

“T never play—” she answered, 
there is any one with me. I can not. 
are so few who understand—” 

She sent him a wistful smile that Edwin 
found to be a magnet. He came close to 
the piano to lean upon it. (Gosh! she was 
good on a close up, too!) He said, “Say, 
do you find that’s true about people’ s 
not understanding?” 

She nodded, and because hers were the 
eyes to see a wide horizon, they misted a 
little. Edwin was so ridiculous, and so 
sublime! And so a part of the spring that 
she—could only masquerade! 

She heard him confiding that no one 
that is—hardly any one—understood him. 
Then, in the silver quality of her silence, 
he asserted a truth that came to him 
suddenly with the realization that Viola’s 
giggles were “maybe a little loud—” 

“Honestly, I guess,” he said, “there’s 
no one who really understands me!’ 

She looked and smiled, and pitied him 

and envied, too! 


“ce 
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GAIN Wilber listened; again a saxo- 
phone lay idle on a window seat. 
Again it was late afternoon, but a week 
had passed, and the pattern of youth is a 


Coronado 
Beach 


California 
SUMMER RATES 


American Plan 
$6.00 and up per day 

Without Bath 
$8.00 and up per day 

With Bath 


Cow) 


And this low tariff is in 
effect all through the sum- 
mer months when weather 


conditions are wonderful for 
every day enjoyment of 
SWIMMING, BOATING 
AQUAPLANING 
GOLF, TENNIS, 
MOTORING 
Cw 
There is dancing every night 
except Sunday to music by 
Earl Fegan’s Casino Orches- 


tra, and frequent special 
entertainment. 


Full Information and Reservations 
at 
San Francisco Orrice 
Oceanic Bldg., 2 Pine St. 
W. A. Ramage. Agent 


Cw 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 





HOTEL del CORONADO 





CLARK’S 220 MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


New ‘‘Transylvania’’. Jan. 30. incl. Lisbon, Tunis; 62 days, 600 
to $1700; AROUND THE WORLD, superb “‘Laconia’’, Jan. 20 
incl. Hilo, Peking; 128 da $3000; NORWAY— 
Western ‘Mediterranean, 7 July 1; 53 days 
$550 to $1300 

FRANK ©, CLARK, 








TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 





Patents and Trade Marks 
Patent and Protect Your Inventions 
SUPERIOR SERVICE Fourteen Years Experience 
For Information address 
Lester L. Sargent, Patent Attorney 
524 Tenth Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 





CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 

San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 

SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


-,,/40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write Oakland, Cal. 
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shifting thing, and the soul of youth is a 
chameleon. 

“Well,” said Edwin, “I want to tell you 
how it happened, how my awakening 
happened, that is just how it happened. 
You see, my Cousin ‘poured out her soul’ 
to me—those are her words—how it came 
about J don’t know, but she said I was 
awfully sympathetic, and I guess I am, 
a man either 7s or he isn’t, and I just guess 
I am, anyway she and I understood each 
other right away. She talked to me and 
she almost cried. It was a_ beautiful 
moment, and it’s a moment I’ll never 
forget, Wilber! Believe me! And she 
said she was so glad to see me turning out 
like I am, because of my father. She said 
she never would say a thing against my 
father, because he had turned out pretty 
good in spite of being heedless and reck- 
less and all that. But she said she thought 
I ought to know how glad she was to find 
me so unusually well balanced and de- 
veloped and all that kind of thing, be- | 
cause of my father.” 

(Wilber waited, patiently.) 

“She said,” Edwin went on, “that my 
father had fallen in love when he was my 
age with the daughter of a butcher, and 
she said that the marriage would not 
have been happy, and that her ‘heart had 
broken’ as she viewed the approaching 
tragedy. 
trifling experience upon the roadway of 
life (she talks awfully nice when she wants 
to and is alone with me) for the real 
thing. Then she said, ‘Edwin,’ she said, 
‘do you know what you’re built for? 
and | said no, and she said, ‘A diplomat,’ 
and she said she’d watched me with my 
father, and how I soothed him and all 
that, and that she could just see me at the 
Court of St. James. She said it was a 
nice life, too, but one that could only be 
adopted by some who have talent for it, 
because it is the kind of life every one 
can’t do. And she said they didn’t get 
up till twelve and only attend dinners and 
lunches and shake hands and that kind 
of thing, and she said she could just see 
me and my saxophone in the old world 
atmosphere—” Edwin paused. “That 
woman has vision—” he ended, in a hush. 

Wilber nodded. 

“Well, I thought it over,” Edwin went 
on, after drawing a deep breath; ‘‘after 
she spoke of it, I saw I have talent for 
being polite, if | want to, and I’ve tried it 
at meals, and I must say it makes things 
nicer all round. And now when my 
mother says ‘Are you going out again 
tonight?’ | say yes and where, and it 
soothes her, and all round it mz ikes things 
nicer and then it’s good practise for me in 
my diplomatic position, for as Cousin 
Harriet says a man can do what he wants 
to and make what he wants to of his life. 
And I guess that’s so. Look how I got 
to be cheer-leader, just by practising 
before the looking-glass a few minutes 
every day = 

“That’s so—” said Wilber. 
“Don’t you think it would be hot stuff 
to be a diplomat?” Edwin asked. 

Wilber said, and with rough voiced 
fervor, “You bet!” 

“And then she spoke of the necessity 
of a man of my position needing a wife 
who can help me,” Edwin went on, “and 
doggone there’s something in it—” 

He smiled consciously, and in the 
pause that followed he reached for his 


She said he was mistaking a 





Go East 


by way of 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Take the cool, cinderless Great North- 
ern through the Cascades and the 
Rockies. View towering peaks from low 
altitude passes. And on your way to 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago and the 
East, stop off for 1 to 7 days or longer 
at Glacier National Park—the lake- 
jeweled, million-acre playground in the 
Rockies. Or just come as far as Glacier 
National Park if youwanta real vacation. 


See a new and unforgettable brand 
of scenery. Climb. Ride horseback. 
Fish. Explore glaciers. Hike the flower- 
bordered trails. Something new to do 
each day in Glacier National Park. 


Camp outdoors or live in fine hotels 
and rustic chalets as you wish. Whole- 
some food. Motor busses and motor 
launches. And remember you can 
travel direct to the gates of Glacier 







“See America 
First”’ 


National Park, or all the way to Chicago, 
from Portland, or Seattlewithout change, 
on the superbly equipped all steel 


New Oriental Limited 
De Luxe Train—No Extra Fare 


Nothing like this brand new train on 
any railroad running East through the 
Northwest. Open top observation cars 
during the summer season in the Rockies 
and Cascades. 


For free books and intormation con- 
cerning thrifty round trip summer fares 
east, apply any ticket or tourist agent, any 
Great Northern office, or 716 Citizen’s 
National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles; 1009 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco; 201 Morgan 
Bldg., Portland; 1403 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle; or C. W. Meldrum, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Longest Cinderless Mileage of Any Railroad in the Northwest 





REFINEMENT 


cAn atmosphere of 


quiet, homelike charm 
that appeals to travel- 
ers who appreciate the 
finer things of life. 
Moderate Rates 
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SEATTLE a 


" Qwelve Stories of Solid Cunha rz 








SAVOY --- SEATTLE 
Link Them in Your Mind! 
Sentral—-Second at University—heart of 
the downtown section. 
outside rooms—airy—splendid views. 
| Reasonable—$2—$4 single; $3—$6 double. 
4 Fireproof. YFine Cafe. YGarage in con- 
nection. 
Send card for folder. 


W..G. Kina, Jr., Mgr. 
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safe storage 









for your furniture 
in’ California 


when you goonanextended ~—when you rent your home. 
trip. —while your new home is being 
completed. 


while away on vacation. 
if you've™ just moved here from 


—when your plans for per- the east or are visiting here and 


. plan to ship your furniture here 
manent residence are while looking around for a place 


uncertain. to buy or rent. 


Write, phone or call at nearest office for detailed informa- 
tion. Ask for helpful Bekins Booklet'entitled “Since 1895.” 


' Other Bekins Services 


MOVING—75 motor vans. 
Local or Long Distance. 
Bekins Van Lines under 4th and Alameda Sts. 
B. R. Commission regu- “rm 8282. 

ation. N FRANCISCO 
(Look for the White Vans) ~ 13th and Mission Sts., also 


Geary at Masonic. Phone 
SHIPPING—“Pool Car’ 


Market 15. 
shipments at reduced OAKLAND 
freight rates. 


Bekins Depositories at 


LOS ANGELES 
1335 So. Figueroa St. also 


















22nd and San Pablo Ave. 
Phone Oakland 907. 





PACKING—Expert packers FRESNO 
(Bekins Trained) safeguard 1248 Van Ness Ave. Phone 
your possessions. 7336. 
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Los ANGELES 
A First Class Hotel at Moderate Rates 


HE ALEXANDRIA has been praised by travelers from b 
all parts of the world for the magnificence of its appoint- 
S| ments, the comfortable and thoughtful service afforded 
guests, and for the excellence of its meals. 














Rates per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running water : - $2.50 to $4.00 

220 rooms with bath : : : 3.50 to 5.00 
The center for 160 rooms with bath -- + + + 6.00 to 8.00 
Theatres Double, $4.00 up 


Banks, Shops 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms and suites, some in period | 
furnishings with grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up 








Please write 


for Booklet 


Large and well equipped sample rooms. 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 


available to all guests. 





Manager 














saxophone and gripping it firmly, played 
a tom-tom-beating Laurence Hope from 
the yearning school. And he was think- 
ing as he did, of the fact that he had 
found “The Woman” and he was with 
her as he thought, in Venice and they were 
in a gondola, and he was soothing her 
with a bleating song of his creation, 
saxophoned to her, his queen! 

But he did not stop to think, the 
budding diplomat, of the fact that when 
he would be ready for a honeymoon in 
Venice, she, his once-removed cousin, 
would be ready for caps and cats and cups 
of tea. And perhaps as well, for his was 
the mind to feel things keenly, and he 
would have been, looking forward, and 
at his own sufferings, again “Alone, 
alone!” 


The Captain s 
Orders 


(Continued from page 15) 





pacing off the hours long past midnight. 
Sometimes he would stand at the little 
hill back of the barracks, straining his 
eyes toward the lights of the town as 
though he thought his very intensive 
wishing might bridge the gap as a high- 
voltage spark snaps across ether. But 
not even a note could pass the sentries, 
and we had no inkling of all the anguish 
that he suffered. 


SHALL not forget the night that I woke 

from a doze in my chair to feel the touch 
of his hand on my shoulder. I do not 
know whether it was by some signal or the 
telepathy that may attend such moments, 
but intelligence had come to him. The 
feverish anxiety was gone from his eyes; 
there remained a cool determination and 
a sort of triumphant strength and cer- 
tainty that must shine in the faces of 
martyrs. He had reached some moment- 
ous decision, which was, I shortly knew, 
to barter every thing for one hour of his 
desire. The words came to my mouth in 
direct contradiction to my thought. 

“She is ill?” I asked stupidly. 

“Yes, Phelps,” he said softly, “she is ill. 
I am going to her, and God help the man 
that hinders me.” He seemed to straight- 
en a little as he said it and his chest to 
swell with power. ‘‘I want you to know 
beforehand, because I believe you under- 
stand—a little.” 

“T’ll see you safe beyond the line,” I 
said, but I think he did not hear, for he 
had turned and was walking away. 

There was no concealment in his move- 
ment. He went straight to the nearest 
sentinel, an awed recruit from our own 
troop, who awkwardly came to “Port 
Arms” when he should have challenged 
Fe) seal ad 

“‘Medders,” Lennoc asked with the air 
of an inspector general, “‘if I crossed that 
line, what would you do?” 

“‘]__I—my orders is to shoot, sir,” the 
sentry stammered 

“And you'd do that?—I’m sorry.” Be- 
fore | had an idea what he intended, Len- 
noc’s arm shot out and, accouterments 
clanking about him, the foolish recruit 
slumped unconscious to the ground. 
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Captain Clark was officer of the day, 
but where he had been standing, I do not 
know. His voice challenged now. It was 
dry and bitter. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “I warned you and 
you wouldn’t heed. You see, it’s ruined 
you.” He meant that there is only one 
more serious offense for a soldier than 
assaulting a sentinel, and that is striking 
an officer. 

The next second, Lennoc—guilty of 
both—was gone. 

The pursuit lost possibly five minutes— 
no more. It had all happened so swiftly, 
yet so smoothly, that I was dazed be- 
tween the sight of its simplicity and the 
slow realization of its tragedy. In what 
fire poor Lennoc’s spirit had been, to allow 
him to do things of such awful moment, 
with so little hesitation, I could not think. 
Everything was awry and the fulmina- 
tions I expected from the captain did not 
come. His voice was icy and the muscles 
of his face, still crimson from the blow, 
seemed hardened like drawn steel. He 
asked where the maestra lived, and when 
I told him, he gave his instructions as 
though he were speaking of a rabid dog: 

“if he resists, fire—if he runs, fire— 
follow me.” 

The rains were coming. We could see 
the promise of them, in a dense pall of 
clouds, drawing up like a slow curtain 
across the east, but the night was hot— 
and breathless. The red, gibbous moon 
in the sky seemed a coal, and the clouds 
beneath it to glow from its heat. The 
dust in the road was ankle-deep, the 
seared leaves beneath our feet crackled 
like eggshells, and the jungle screamed its 
thirst in a million-throated insect chorus. 
Down through the gloom of over-arching 
bamboo hedges we went, and the signs of 
the pestilence were about us everywhere. 
Here and there a little light gleamed in 
the undergrowth, where the brown people 
were fearfully attending their sick or 
stoically watching their dead. But we 
passed house after pale little house that 
was as silent as the tomb. 


T last we came to a clean little casa 

near the school and stopped in the 
road. Though thelights were more brilliant 
here than elsewhere, we knew that there 
was no cholera. We could see a little 
sitting room, as dainty and speckless as 
the pink interior of a new seashell. Before 
the door of an adjoining room, squatting 
like withered sphinxes on guard, were two 
old women, and across from them, his 
eyes strained on the opening, his body 
crouched on the edge of a chair, as tense 
as a runner’s at the starting line, was 
Sergeant Lennoc. 

The recruit had left the captain and me 
and had moved to the side of the house 
where he could look into the closed room. 
He came back now, and as he passed into 
the bar of light from the street door I saw 
that his face was white with excitement. 

“Captain,” he whispered, “‘come here.’ 
And there was so much awe in his voice 
that Clark quietly obeyed. He led us to 
a place from which the whole interior of 
the room was visible, through the window. 

There was a snowy American bed there, 
with a crucifix above it. A native woman 
was just leaving its side to tiptoe toward 
the door. As her body cleared our line of 
sight, I drew in my breath sharply and | 
heard the captain’s dry rasping gasp. 
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lexcursion 
—fares 


On sale daily; return limit Oct. 31st. Liberal 
stopovers. 

Now plan your vacation trip east. Let our 
agents help you. And include the delightful 
transcontinental journey aboard the New 


SUNSET LIMITED 


daily from San Francisco via Los Angeles, thru 
the scenic Southwest to El Paso, San Antonio, 
Houston, New Orleans, and the East. 


Enjoy complete travel comfort on this fast, 
luxurious new train. At no extra fare, it offers 
club car, spacious observation car and open 
platform, first-class Pullmans, delicious meals in 
Southern Pacific dining cars. 


Connects with Southern Pacific tri-weekly 
steamers New Orleans to New York (meals and 
berth on the boat included in the one fare) and 
with trains for east and north. 


Round-trip Fares Greatly Reduced 


For example—from main line points— 


Kansas City, Mo. $ 72.00 
Omaha, Neb... 72.00 
St. Louis, Mo. . 81.50 
New Orleans, La. 85.15 
Chicago, Ill... 86.00 
St. Paul, Minn. . 87.50 
Washington, D. C. 141.56 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 144.92 
New York City . 147.40 
Boston, Mass. . . — 153.50 


Proportionate reductions to many other eastern points. 


See, this way, spectacular Apache Trail of Arizona. 


Southern Pacific 





J. H. R. PARSONS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO 
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World-Famous Scenic 
Mountain Trolley Trip 


From the Heart of Los Anseles Through Beautiful 
PASADENA and ALTADENA to 


Mt Lowe Tavern 
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Round Trip Fare from Los “SOs 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


of SUNSET, published monthly at San Francisco, California, for April 1, 1925 
State of C ag a 
City and County of San France iscof*” 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles H. Woolley 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of Sunset, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and bel lief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pubii ication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 

reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and business managers are: 

Post Office Address 
alifornia. 
alifornia, 
alifornia. 
‘alifornia. 


managing editor, 


France isco, Cc 

cise oO, C 
Francisco, Cz 

= S: an Francisco, 4 


160 4th S 
160 4th 8 
160 4th 5 
160 4th 8 


Publisher, SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC 
J Editor, Charles K. Field... 
Managing Editer, E. A. V andev 
Business Manager, Charles H. 


Name of 


re nter 
Woolley 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
.460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

160 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
160 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
160 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
220 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Bible House, New York City. 
.Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC 
Charles K. Field 

Charles H. Woolley 

Walter V. Woehlke 

Wm. A. Wilson 

Graham Pattersor 

Emerson Hough 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 


(If there are none, so state.) 
Charles H. 
this 81st day of March 19, 1925. 
FRANK HARVEY 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Franc isco, 
State of California. 


(My commission expires June 20, 1927.)¢ 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 


(Seal.) 


Chicago, IIl. 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 


Woolley, Business Manager. 


Then the door opened seiliili and 
Lennoc appeared. He crossed the room in 
three pantherlike paces; there was a little 
sigh of infinite yearning, and he was on 
his knees at the bedside, face buried in 
the cool white sheets, shoulders heaving 
in manly sobs. 

On the pillow, framed by her clouds of 
brown hair, we saw the face of the 
maestra, and close beside it was another 
face, a tiny, tiny, weazened rosy face, 
crowned by damp black ringlets. 

But the wonder was in that woman’s 
eyes. I have not told of it where it should 
have been told because it is not to be 
expressed. It did not come until Lennoc 
had knelt by the bedside and then—above 
his heaving shoulders—we saw it. All 
love, all happiness, an infinite knowledge 
and trust and contentment that made the 
world and its puny torments nothing. 

The wan face was pale and tired and 
drawn, the arm that stole out and rested 
on Lennoc’s shoulders was no more than 
a white lily stem—but the eyes, the won- 
derful wistful eyes, they changed a hard 
and crabbed old man in an instant to a 
fellow of all sympathy. I felt the cap- 
tain’s hand reach back for support. It 
gripped mine until my fingers ached and 
I heard just under his breath 

“Good God— good God— in the world 
these years—and I never knew!” 

We stood there almost spellbound for 
seconds. We saw her fingers steal up and 
reach his hair and heard her voice cooing 
soothingly. 

“Poor boy—poor—poor boy. But see, 
it’s all right now. And I knew you'd 
come. I never doubted—or I couldn’t 
have lived. And O my dearest, dearest, 
dear—the most wonderful— see— he has 
your mouth and chin and perhaps— the 
least little bit—”’ 

We heard no more. I thought the cap- 
tain’s hoarse groan would startle them, 
but it did not. They were in another 
planet. 

“Come away, men—come away.” In 
the street, he turned on us fiercely. 

“Lennoc broke quarantine” he said. 
‘“‘He struck a sentinel and assaulted me. 
‘You men know about it—you and no one 
Keep it to yourselves—hear—keep 
it to yourselves,” and then half to him- 
self, “It’s the least we can do—the least— 
Phelps, stay and bring the boy to me— 
when he can come—that’s all.” 


else. 





me best vacation of them all! 
. £ 
> e- sae on 6b ww 6 
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